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PREFACE, 
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The electromagnet in a practical form was first publicly 
exhibited on May 23rd, 1825, by William Sturgeon, on 
the occasion of reading a paper which is to be found 
in the volume of the Transactions of tJte Society of Arts for 
that year. For this invention we may rightfully claim the 
very highest place. Electrical engineering embraces many 
branches, but most of these are concerned with electro- 
magnets. The dynamo for generating electric currents, the 
motor for transforming their energy back into work, the 
arc lamp, the electric bell, the telephone, the recent electro- 
magnet machinery for coal mining and for the separation of 
ore, and many other electro-mechanical contrivances, come 
within the purview of the electrical engineer. In every one 
of these, and in many more of the useful applications of 
electricity, the central organ is an electromagnet By means 
of this simple and familiar contrivance — an iron core sur- 
rounded by a copper wire coil — mechanical actions are pro- 
duced at will, at a distance, under control, by the agency 
of electric currents. These mechanical actions are known to 
vary with the mass, form, and quality of the iron core, the 
quantity and disposition of the copper wire wound upon it, 
the quantity of electric current circulating around it, the form, 
quality, and distance of the iron armature upon which it acts. 
But the laws which govern the mechanical action in relation 
to these various matters are by no means well known, and, 
indeed, several of them have long been a matter of dispute. 
Gradually, however, that which has been vague and indeter- 
minate becomes clear and prccisa The laws of the steady 
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circulation of electric currents, at one time altogether obscure, 
were cleared up by the discovery of the famous law of Ohm. 
Their extension to the case of rapidly interrupted currents, 
such as are used in telegraphic working, was discovered by 
von Helmholtz ; whilst to Maxwell is due their further exten- 
sion to alternating, or. as they are sometimes called, undula- 
tory currents. All this was purely electric work. But the law 
of the electromagnet was still undiscovered ; the magnetic part 
of the problem was still buried in obscurity. The only exact 
reasoning about magnetism dealt with problems of another 
kind ; it was couched in language of a misleading character ; 
for the practical problems connected with the electromagnet 
it was worse than useless. The doctrine of two magnetic 
fluids distributed over the end surfaces of magnets, had, 
under the sanction of the great names of Coulomb, of 
Foisson, and of Laplace, unfortunately become recognized as 
an accepted part of science, along with the law of inverse 
squares. How greatly the progress of electromagnetic 
science has been impeded and retarded by the weight of 
these great names it is impossible now to gauge. We now 
know that for all purposes, save only those whose value lies 
in the domain of abstract mathematics, the doctrine of the 
two magnetic fluids is false and misleading. We know that 
magnetism, so far from residing on the end or surface of the 
magnet, is a property resident throughout the mass ; that the 
internal not the external magnetization is the important fact 
to be considered ; that the so-called free magnetism on the 
surface is, as it were, an accidental phenomenon ; that the 
magnet is really most highly magnetized at those parts where 
there is least surface magnetization ; finally, that the doctrine 
of surface distribution of fluids is absolutely incompetent to 
afford a basis of calculation such as is required by the 
electrical engineer. He requires rules to enable him not only 
to predict the lifting power of a given electromagnet, but also 
to guide him in designing and constructing electromagnets of 
special forms suitable for the various cases that arise in his 
practice. He wants in one place a strong electromagnet to 
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hold on to its armature like a limpet to its native rock ; in 
another case he desires a magnet having a very long range 
of attraction, and wants a rule to guide him to the best 
design ; in another he wants a special form having the most 
rapid action attainable; in yet another he must sacrifice 
everything eUc to attain maximum action with minimum 
weight Toward the solution of such practical problems as 
these the old theory of magnetism offered not the slightest 
aid Its array of mathematical symbols was a mockery. It. 
was as though an engineer asking for rules to enable him 
to design the cylinder and piston of an engine were confronted 
with receipts how to estimate the cost of painting it 

Gradually, however, new light dawned. It became cus- 
tomary, in spite of the mathematidans, to regard the tciz%* 
netism of a magnet as something that traverses or circulates 
around a definite path, flowing more freely through such 
substances as iron, than through other relatively non-mag- 
netic materials. Analogies between the flow of electricity in 
an electrically conducting circuit, and the passage of magnetic 
lines of force through circuits possessing magnetic conduc- 
tivity, forced themselves upon the minds of experimenters, 
and compelled a mode of thought quite other than the 
previously accepted. So far back as 1821, Gumming* 
experimented on magnetic conductivity. The idea of a 
magnetic circuit was more or less familiar to Ritchie,t 
Sturgeon, t Dove,S Dub,0 and De la Rive,^^ the last-named of 
whom explicitly uses the phrase, " a closed magnetic circuit** 
Joule** found the maximum power of an electromagnet to be 
proportional to " the least sectional area of the entire mag- 
netic circuit," and he considered the resistance to induction 

* Camb. Phil. Trans.^ April 2, 1S21. 
t PhiL Mag.^ series iii. voL iii. pw 122. 
X Ann. of EUetr.^ xiL p. 217. 

§ Pogg. Ann.^ xxix. p. 462, 1833. See also Pogg, Ann.^ xliii. p. 517, 183S. 
i Dub, EUktromagnethmuf (ed. 1861), p. 401 ; and Pogg. Ann,, xc p. 440^ 
1853. 

1 De la Rive. Treatiu on Electridiy (Walker's translation), vol, L p. 292. 
•♦ Antt. ofEUetr.^ iv. 59, 1839 ; v. 195, 1841 ; and SciatiiM Paptrt^ pp. % 
34f 35. 36. 
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as proportional to the length of the magnetic circuit Indeed, 
there are to be found, scattered in Joule's writings on the 
subject of magnetism, some five or six sentences, which, if 
collected together, constitute a very full statement of the 
whole matter. Faraday,* considered that he had proved 
that each magnetic line of force constitutes a closed curve ; 
that the path of these closed curves depended on the j 

magnetic conductivity of the masses disposed in proximity ; 
that the lines of magnetic force were strictly analogous to the 
lines of electric flow in an electric circuit He spoke of a 
magnet surrounded by air being like unto a voltaic battery 
immersed in water or other electrolyte. He even saw the . 

existence of a power, analogous to that of electromotive force I 

in electric circuits, though the name, ^ magnetomotive force,^ 
is of more recent origria The notion of magnetic conduc- 
tivity b to be found in Maxwell's great treatise (vol ii. p. Si)« 
but b only briefly mentioned. Rowland,! in 1873, expressly 
adopted the reasoning and language of Faraday's method in 
the working out of some new results on magnetic permea- 
bility, and pointed out that the flow of magnetic lines of force 
through a bar could be subjected to exact calculation ; the 
elementary law, he says, " is similar to the law of Ohm." 
According to Rowland, the " magnetising force of helix " was 
to be divided by the " resistance to the lines of force ; " a 
calculation for magnetic circuits which every electrician will 
recognize as precisely as Ohm's law for electric circuits. He 
applied the calculations to determine the permeability of 
certain specimens of iron, steel, and nickel. In 1882,} and 
again in 1883, Mr. R H. M. BosanquetS brought out at 
greater length a similar argument, employing the extremely 

• Experimental Retearcha^ toI. iii. art 31 17, 3228, 3230, 3260, 3271, 3276, 
3294, and 3361. 

t Phil. Mag^ Kiies iv. toI xlvi August 1873, " On Magnetic Permeabilitj 
and the Maximam of Magnetism of Iron, Steel, and NickeL** 

X Proe, Royal Soe.^ xxiv. p. 445, December 1882. 

{ Phil Mas^t series t. vol xv. p. 205, March, 1883. On Magneto- Motivt 
F^te, Also iNd.^ vol. xix. Fcbroary, 1885, and Proe, Roy, Soc,^ No. 223, 1883. 
See also EUxtrkian^ xit. p. 291, February 14th, 1885. 
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Preface. ix 

apt term "magnetomotive force," to connote the force 
tending to drive the magnetic lines of induction through 
the '• magnetic resistance," or •• reluctance " (to use a more 
modem term), of the circuit In these papers the calculations 
are reduced to a system, and deal not only with the specific 
properties of iron, but with problems arising out of the shape 
of the iron. Bosanquet shows how to calculate the several 
resistances, or "reluctances," of the separate parts of the 
circuit, and then add them together to obtain the total resist- 
ance, or ** reluctance," of the magnetic circuit 

Prior to this, however, the principle of the magnetic 
circuit had been seized upon by Lord Elphinstone and Mn 
Vincent, who proposed to apply it in the construction of the 
dynamo-electric machines. On two occasions* they com- 
municated to the Royal Society the results of experiments 
to show that the same exciting current would evoke a larger 
amount of magnetism in a given iron structure, if that iron 
structure formed a closed magnetic circuit, than if it were 
otherwise disposed. 

In recent years the notion of the magnetic circuit has 
been vigorously taken up by the designers of d)mamo- 
machines, who indeed base the calculation of their designs 
upon this all-important principle. Having this, they need no 
laws of inverse squares of distances, no magnetic moments, 
none of the elaborate expressions for surface distribution of 
magnetism, none of the ancient paraphernalia of the last 
century. The simple law of the magnetic circuit, and a 
knowledge of the properties of iron, is practically all they 
need. About four years ago, much was done by Mr. Gisbert 
Kappt and by Drs. J. and E. Hopkinson} in the application 
of these considerations to the design of dynamo-machines, 
which previously had been a matter of empirical practice. 

* Proe, Roy. Soc.^ xxix. p. 292, 1879, and xxc. p. 287, i88a See EUetricmi 
Ra/iew, viii. p. 134, i88a 

t Thi EUetrician^ voli. xit. xv. and xri. 1885 -6 ; also Proc. IntL Chni 
Engineers^ IxxxiiL 1885-^ ; and Joum. Sae. Telegr, Em^neert, xv. 524, 1886. 

X Phil. TVans,, 1886, pt t p. 331 ; and Tkt Electrkian^ xviU. pp. 39, 63. 
86^ 1886. 
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To this end the formulae of Professor Forbes* for calculating 
magnetic leakage, and the researches of Professors Ayrton 
and Perryt on magnetic shunts, contributed a not unimportant 
share. As the result of the advances made at that time, the 
subject of dynamo design was reduced to an exact science. 

It is the aim and object of the present work to show how 
the same considerations which have been applied with such 
great success to the subject of the design of dynamo-electric 
machines may be applied to the study of the electromagnet 
The theory and practice of the design and construction of 
electromagnets will thus be placed, once for all, upon a 
rational basis. Definite rules will be laid down for the guid- 
ance of the constructor, directing him as to the proper 
dimensions and form of iron to be chosen, and as to the 
proper size and amount of copper wire to be wound upon it 
in order to produce any desired result 

In Chapter I. is given a historical account of the invention. 
This b followed by a chapter dealing with general considera- 
tions respecting the uses and forms of electromagnets, and 
electromagnetic phenomena in general This is followed in 
Chapter III. by a discussion of the magnetic properties of 
iron and steel and other materials ; some account being added 
of the methods used for determining the magnetic perme- 
ability of various brands of iron at different degrees of 
saturation. Tabular information is given as to the results 
found by different observers. In connection with the mag- 
netic properties of iron, the phenomenon of magnetic 
hysteresis is also described and discussed. In Chapter IV. 
the principle of the magnetic circuit is discussed, with 
numerical examples, and a number of experimental data 
respecting the performance of electromagnets are adduced, in 
particular those bearing upon the tractive power of electro- 
magnct<i. The law of traction between an electromagnet and 
its armature is then laid down, followed by the rules for 
predetermining the iron cores and copper coils required to 

• Jcum, Sc€, Telesr, Enginttrst xv. 555, i886i 
t JM,, XT. 530^ 1886. 
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Preface. xi 

give any prescribed tractive force. In Chapter V. comes the 
^ extension of the calculation of the magnetic circuit to those 

cases where there is an air-gap between the poles of the 
magnet and the armature ; and where, in consequence^ there is 
\ leakage of the magnetic lines from pole to pole. Chapter VI. 

I is devoted to the rules for calculating the winding of the 

] copper coils ; and the limiting relation between the ms^etiz- 

I ing power of the coil and the heating effect of the current in 

it is explained. After this comes a detailed discussion, in 
Chapter VII., of the special varieties of form that must be 
given to electromagnets in order to adapt them to special 
services. Those which are designed for maximum traction^ 
I for quickest action, for longest range, for greatest economy 

I when used in continuous daily service, for working in series 

I with constant current, for use in parallel at constant pressure^ 

and those for use with alternate currents^ are separately 
considered. 

Toward the close of the book some account is given of the 
various forms of electromagnetic mechanism which have 
arisen in connection with the invention of the electroms^et. 
In Chapter VIII. the plunger and coil is specially considered 
as constituting a species of electromagnet adapted for a long 
range of motion. Chapter IX. is devoted to electric me- 
chanism, and in it sundry modes of mechanically securing long 
range for electromagnets, and of equalizing their pull over the 
range of motion of the armature, are also described. In 
the development of this subject some analogies between 
sundry electro-mechanical movements and the corresponding 
pieces of ordinary mechanism are traced out Chapter >^ 
deals with electromagnetic vibrators ; Chapter XI. with 
alternate-current mechanisms; Chapter XII. with motors; 
and Chapter XIII. with electromagnetic machine tools. 
Chapter XIV. is occupied by a consideration of the various 
modes of preventing or minimising the sparks which occur in 
the circuits in which electromagnets are used. Chapter XV., 
relating to the use of the electromagnet in surgery, has been 
mainly contributed by the Author's brother. Dr. J. Tatham 
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Thompson, of Cardiffl Chapter XVI., which concludes the 
book, deals with permanent magnets of steel 

The work now presented to the public b an amplification 
of the Cantor Lectures delivered by the Author in 1890^ before 
the Society of Arts. To the Council of that Society his 
thanks are due for the permission to reproduce much of the 
text and many of the cuts. It has been thought well to retain 
in many passages the direct form of address, as to an audience, 
rather than recast the matter in purely descriptive terms. The 
chapter on electromagnetic mechanism constituted the 
topic of the Author's presidental discourse to the Junior 
Engineering Society. 

The Author's grateful thanks are due to Professor R« 
Mullineux Walmsley, for assistance in revising proofs ; and to 
Mr. Eustace Thomas, one of the demonstrators in the depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering in the Technical College, 
Finsbury, for much help in the preparation of the original 
lectures. 

Finally, the Author has to acknowledge the reception 
accorded to his Cantor Lectures, both in this country and in 
the United States, and to express the hope that in the present 
more extended form, his labours will prove of service to those 
who are occupied in the electrical industries, as well as to 
those who follow science for its own sake. 

City akd Guilds' Technical College, Finsbury. 

Jufy 1891. 
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ELECTROMAGNET. 



CHAPTER L 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Thb eflfect which an electric current, flowing in a wire, can 
exercise upon a neighbouring compass needle was discovered 
by Oersted in 1820.* This first announcement of the pos- 
session of magnetic properties by an electric current was 
followed speedily by the researches of Amp&re,t Arago^ 
Davy,§ and by the devices of several other experimenters, 
including De la Rive's | floating battery and coil, Schweigger'sT 
multiplier, Cumming's ** galvanometer, Faraday's ft apparatus 
for rotation of a permanent magnet. Marsh's Xt vibrating 
pendulum, and Barlow's §} rotating star-wheeL But it was 
not until 1825 that the electromagnet was invented. Arago 
announced, on 2Sth September, 1820, that a copper wire 
uniting the poles of a voltaic cell, and consequently traversed 
by an electric current, could attract iron filings to itself 
laterally. In the same communication he described how 
he had succeeded in communicating permanent magnetism 
to steel needles laid at right angles to the copper wire, and 
how, on showing this experiment to Ampdre, the latter had 
suggested that the magnetizing action would be more intense 

* See Thomson's Annals rf Philosophy^ Oct 1820 ; see trapsUtion 
paper in Joum, Soe, Telegr, Enginars^ t. p. 464, iS76» 

t Ann, de Chim, et de Physifue^ zr. pp. 59 and 170^ iSaa 

% IHd.^ XT. p. 93, iSaa f PhiL TVam^ iSai. 

I Biblioihique Unwtrselle^ March iSai. 

"^ Ihid. •• Camh. Phil. TVam.. iSai. 

tt Quarierfy Journal 0/ Seieuce^ Sept iSai. 
It Barlow's Magnetic Attractions^ and edition, iSaj. ({ Ml. 

B 
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% The Electromagnet. 

if for the straight copper wire there were substituted one 
wrapped in a helix, in the centre of which the steel needle 
might be placed. This suggestion was at once carried out by 
the two philosophers. '' A copper wire wound in a helix was 
terminated by two rectilinear portions which could be adapted, 
at will, to the opposite poles of a powerful horizontal voltaic 
pile ; a steel needle wrapped up in paper was introduced into 
the helix." '' Now, after some minutes' sojourn in the helix, 
the steel needle had received a sufficiently strong dose of 
magnetbm." Arago then wound upon a little glass tube some 
short helices, each about 2\ inches long, coiled alternately right- 
handedly and left-handedly, and found that on introducing- 
into the glass tube a steel wire, he was able to produce 
'* consequent poles" at the places where the winding was 
reversed. Ampere, on October 23rd, 1820, read a memoir, 
claiming that these facts confirmed his theory of magnetic 
actions. Davy had, also, in 1820, surrounded with temporary 
coils of wire the steel needles upon which he was experimenting, 
and had shown that the flow of electricity around the coil could 
confer magnetic power upon the steel needles. From these 
experiments it was a grand step forward to the discovery that 
a core of soft iron, surrounded by its own appropriate coil of 
copper, could be made to act not only as a powerful magnet, but 
as a magnet whose power could be turned on or off at will, 
could be augmented to any desired degree,and could be set into 
action and controlled from a practically unlimited distance. 

The electromagnet, in the form which can first claim 
recc^nition for these qualities, was devised by William Stur- 
geon,* and is described by him in the paper which he 
contributed to the Society of Arts in 1825, accompanying 
a set of improved apparatus for electromagnetic experi- 
ments.t Amongst this set of apparatus are two electro- 
magnets, one of horse-shoe shape (Figs, i and 2), and one 
a straight bar (Fig. 3). It will be seen that the former 
figures represent an electromagnet consisting of a bent iron 

• Sec Appendix A for a biographical notice of William Stargeon. 
t TVaif/. SiKitty of Arti^ 1S35, xliii p. 58. 
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rod about i foot long and \ inch in diameter, varnished 
over and then coiled with a single tefl-handed spiral of 
stout uncovered copper wire of eighteen turns. This coil 
was found appropriate to the particular battery which Stui^on 
preferred, namely, a single cell containing a spirally enrolled 
pair of zinc and copper plates of lat^e area (about 130 square 
inches) immersed in acid ; which cell having small internal 
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resistance, would yield a large quantity of current when con- 
nected to a circuit of small resistance The ends of the copper 
wire were brought out sideways and bent down so as to dip 
into.twodeep connecting cups, mariced Z and C, fixed upon a 
wooden stand. These cups, which were of wood, served as 
supports to hold up the electromagnet, and, having mercury 
in them, served also to make good dectrical conncxioa 
In Fig. 2 the magnet is seen sideways, supporting a bar of 
iron, y. The circuit was completed to the battery through a 
connecting wire, rf, which could be lifted out of the cup, Z, 
so breaking circuit when desired, and allowing the weight to 
drop. Sturgeon added, in bis explanatory remarks, that the 
poles, N and S, of the ma^ct will be reversed if you wrap the 

B 3 
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copper wire about the rod as a right-handed screw, instead of 
a left-handed one, or, more simply, by reversing the con- 
nexions with the battery, by causing the wire that dips into 
the Z cup to dip into the C cup, and vice vers/L This electro- 
magnet was capable of supporting 9 lb. when thus excited. 

Fig. 3 shows another arrangement to fit on the same 
stand. '^This arrangement communicates magnetism to 

hardened steel bars as soon as 
they are put in, and renders 
soft iron within it magnetic 
during the time of action; it 
only differs from Figs, i and 2 
in being straight, and thereby 
allows the steel or iron bars to 
slide in and out** 

For this piece of apparatus 
and other adjuncts accompany- 
ing it, all of which are described 
in the Society's Transactions for 
1825, Sturgeon, in. return for 
the award of the Society's medal 
and premium, deposited the ap- 
paratus in the museum of the 
Society, which therefore might be supposed to be the proud 
possessor of the first electromagfnet ever constructed. Alas 
for the vanity of human affairs, the Society's museum of 
apparatus has long been dispersed, this priceless relic having 
been either made over to the now defunct Patent Office 
Museum, or otherwise disposed of. 

Sturgeon's first electromagnet, the core of which weighed 
only about 7 oz., was able to sustain a load of 9 lb., or 
about twenty times its own weight At the time it was con- 
sidered a truly remarkable performance. Its single layer of 
stout copper wire was well adapted to the single cell battery 
employed. The same weight of copper in the form of a fine 
wire would have produced no better result Subsequently, 
in the hands of Joule, the same electromagnet sustained a 




Sturgeon's Straight Bar 
Elictromagnit. 
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SturgeofCs Researches. 5 

load of 50 lb., or about 114 times its own weight Writing 
) in 1832 about his apparatus of 1825, Sturgeon used the follow- 

I ing magniloquent language :— 

^ When first I showed that the magnetic energies of a galvanic 
conducting wire are more conspicuously exhibited by exercising 
them on soft iron than on hard steel, my experiments were limited 
to small masses — generally to a few inches of rod iron about half 
an inch in diameter. Some of those pieces were employed while 
straight, and others were bent into the form of a horse-shoe magnet, 
each piece being encompassed by a spiral conductor of copper wire. 
The magnetic energies developed by these simple arrangements are of 
a very distinguished and exalted character, as is conspicuously mani- 
fested by the suspension of a considerable weight at the poles during 
the period of excitation by the electric influence. 

'' An unparalleled transiliency of magnetic action is also dis- 
played in soft iron, by an instantaneous transition from a state of 
total inactivity to that of vigorous polarity, and also by a amnl- 
taneous reciprocity of polarity in the extremities of the bar — 
versatilities in this branch of physics for the display of which soft 
iron is pre-eminently qualified, and which, by the agency of electricity, 
become demonstrable with the celerity of thought, and illustrated by 
experiments the most splendid in magnetics. It is, moreover, 
abundandy manifested by ample experiments, that galvanic electricity 
exercises a superlative degree of excitation on the latent magnetism 
of soft iron, and calls forth its recondite powers with astonishing 
promptitude, to an intensity of action far surpassing anything which 
can be accomplished by any known application of the most vigorous 
permanent magnet, or by any other mode of experimenting hitherto 
discovered. It has been observed^ however, by experimenting on 
different pieces selected firom various sources, thdt, notwithstanding 
the greatest care be observed in preparing them of a uniform figure 
and dimensions, there appears a considerable difference in the 
susceptibility which they individually possess of developing the 
magnet powers, much of which depends upon the manner of treat- 
ment at the forge, as well as upon the natural character of the iron 
itselC* 

* " I have made a number of experiments on small pieces, firom the resvlts 
of which it appears that much hammering is highly detrimental to the develop- 
ment of magnetism in soft iron, whether tho exciting canse be galvanic or any 
other. And although good annealing is always essential, and facilitates to a ooa- 
siderable extent the display of polarity, that process is very far from restoring to the 
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*** The sttpeilative intensity of electromagnets, and the fajoWtf 
and promptitude with which their energies can be brought into play, 
are qualifications admirably adapted for their introduction into a 
Tariety of arrangements in which powerful magnets so essentially 
operate, and perform a distinguished part in the production of 
electromagnetic rotations ; whilst the versatilities of polarity of which 
they are susceptible are eminently calculated to give a pleasing 
diversity in the exhibition of that highly interestmg dass of 
phenomena, and lead to the production of others inimitable by any 
other means.** 

Snifgeon's further work during the next three years is 
best described in his own words : — 

** It does not appear that any very extensive experiments were 
attempted to improve the lifting powers of electromagnets, firom the 
time Uiat my experiments were published in the Transadions of the 
SoiUty €f Arts^ &c, for 1835, till the latter part of 1828. Mr. 
Watluns, philosophical instrument maker. Charing Cross, had, how- 
ever, made them of much larger size than any which I had employed, 
but I am not aware to what extent he pursued the experiment 

'* In the year 1828, Professor Moll, of Utrecht, being on a visit 
to London, purchased of Mr. Watkins an electromagnet weighing 
about s lb., at that time I believe the largest which had been made. 
It was of round iron, about one inch in diameter, and furnished with 
a single copper wire twisted round it eighty-three times. When this 
magnet was excited by a large galvanic surface, it supported about 
75 lb. Professor Moll afterwards prepared another electromagnet, 
which, when bent, was 12^ inches high, 2^ inches in diameter, and 
weighed about 26 lb. ; prepared like the former with a single spiral 
conducting wire. With an acting galvanic surface of 1 1 square feet, 
this magnet would support 154 lb., but would not lift an anvil which 
weighed 200 lb. 

^ The largest electromagnet which I have yet (1832) exhibited in 
my lectures weighs about 16 lb. It is formed of a small bar of 



iron that dqp«e of susceptibUitj which it frequently loses by the operatioa of the 
hammer. Cylindric rod iron of small dimensions may Tery easily be bent into 
the required form without any hammering whatever ; and I hare found that 
amall dectromagnets made in this way display the magnetic powen in a Tery 
exalted degree." 

* Sturgeon's Scitntific Reuarcha^ P- II3< 
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soft iron, i^ inch across each side; the cross piece, which joins the 
poles, is from the same rod of iron, and about 3} inches long; 
•Twenty separate strands of copper wire, each strand about 50 feet 
in length, are coiled round the iron, one above another, from pole to 
pole, and separated from each other by intervening cases of silk : the 
first coil is only the thickness of one ply of silk from the iron ; the 
twentieth, or outermost, about half an inch from it By this mean 
the wires are completely insulated from each other without the 
trouble of covering Uiem with thread or varnish. The ends of wire 
project about a feet for the convenience of connection. With one 
of my small cylindrical batteries, exposing about 150 square inches 
of total surface, this electromagnet supports 400 lb. I have tried it 
with a larger battery, but its energies do not seem to be so materially 
exalted as might have been expected by increasing the extent of 
galvanic surface. Much depends upon a proper add solution; good 
nitric or nitrous acid, with about six or eight times its quantity of 
water, answers very well With a new battery of the above dimen- 
sions and a strong solution of salt and water at a temperature of 
190^ Fahr., the electromagnet supported between 70 and 80 lb. 
when the first seventeen coils only were in the circuit With the 
three exterior coils alone in the circuit, it would just support the 
lifter, or cross piece. When the temperature of Uie solution was 
between 40^ and 50% the magnetic force excited was comparatively 
very feeble. With the innermost coil alone and a strong add solu- 
tion, this electromagnet supports about 100 lb. ; with the four outer- 
most wires about 250 lb. It improves in power with every 
additional coil until about the twelfth, but not perceptibly any 
further; therefore the remaining eight coils appear to be usdess, 
although the last three, independently of the innermost seventeen, 
and at the distance of half an inch from the iron, produce in it a 
lifting power of 75 lb. 

*' Mr. Marsh has fitted up a bar of iron much laiger than mine, 
with a similar distribution of the conducting wires to that devised 
and so successfully employed by Professor Henry. Mr. Marsh's 
electromagnet will support about 560 lb. when exdted by a galvanic 
battery similar to mine. These two, I believe, are the most powerfril 
electromagnets yet produced in this country. 

^ A small electromagnet, which I also employ on the lecture- 
table, and the manner of its suspension, is represented by Fig. 3, 
Plate VL (Fig. 4 m thb work). 

'' The magnet is of cylmdric rod iron, and weighs 4 ounces : its 
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pc>Ia are ibont a quaiter of an inch asonder. It is (umished with 
ax coila of wiie in the same manner aa the Urge electioniagnet 
before described, and win sap- 
*"'*■ + port opwaids of 50 Ih. 

" I find a triangular fpa very 
convenient for die suspension of 
the magnet in these experimenta. 
A stage, A, A, of thin board, sup- 
porting two wooden dishes, C 
and Z, is &stened, at a proper 
height, to two of the legs of die 
gin. Mercury is placed in these 
vessds, and the dependent amal- 
gamated extremides of the con- 
ducting wires dip into it — one 
into each portion. 

" The vessels are snfficientljr 
wide to admit of considerable 
motion of the wires in the mer- 
cury ^thout interrupting the 
contact, whi(^ is sometimes 
occamoned by the swing^g of 
die magnet and attached weight 
The circuit ii completed by other wires, which connect the battery 
with these two portions of mercury. When the weight is supported 
as in the figure, if an interruption be made by removing either of 
the connecting wires, the weight instantaneously drops on the table. 
The large magnet I suspend in the same way on a larger ^n ; die 
weights which it supports are placed one after another on a square 
board, suspended by means of a cord at each comer from a hook 
in the cross piece, which joins the poles of the magnet 

" With a new batteiy, and a solution of salt and water at a tempe- 
latore of 190° Fahr., the small electromagnet. Fig. 3, supports 16 Ut," 

In 1840V after Sturgeon had removed to Manchester, where 
he assumed the management of the " Victoria Gallery of 
Practical Science," he continued his work, and in the seventh 
memoir in his series of Researches he wrote as follows : — 

" The electromagnet belonging to this Institution is made of a 
cylindrical bar of soft iron, bent into the form of a horse-shoe 
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magnet, having the two branches paraUel to each other, and at the 
distance of 4' 5 inches. The diameter of the iron is 2 ' 75 inches, it 
] is 18 inches long when bent It is surrounded by fourteen coils of 

I copper wire, seven on each branch. The wire which constitutes the 

^ coils is i^th of an inch in diameter, and in each coil there are about 

5 70 feet of wire. They are united in the usual way with branch wires, 

for the purpose of conducting the currents from the battery. The 
magnet was made by Mr. Nesbit . . .The greatest weight sus- 
tained by the magnet in these experiments is 12} cwt, or 1386 lb., 
which was accomplished by sixteen pairs of plates, in four groups of 
four pairs in series each. The lifting power by nineteen pairs in 
series was considerably less than by ten pairs in series; and but 
very litde greater than that given by one cell or one psur only. This 
is somewhat remarkable, and shows how easily we may be led to 
waste the magnetic powers of batteries by an injudicious arrange- 
ment of its elements." * 

It was not until three years after Sturgeon's invention 
that any notice of it was taken in Germany. In 1828, Pohlf 
showed a small electromagnet in Berlin. In 1830, Pfaff| 
described one of Sturgeon's, made by Watkins, which he 
had seen on a recent visit to London. 

At the date of Sturgeon's work the laws governing the 
flow of electric currents in wires were still obscure. Ohm's 
epoch-making enunciation of the law of the electric circuit 
appeared in Poggendarff*s Annalen in the very year of 
Sturgeon's discovery, 182$, though his complete book was 
published only in 1827, and his work, translated by Dr. Francis 
into English, appeared (in Taylor's Scientific Memoirs^ vol ii.), 
only in 1841. Without the guidance of Ohm's law it was 
not strange that even the most able experimenters should not 
understand the relations between battery and circuit which 
would give them the best eflects. These had to be found by 
the painful method of trial and failure. Pre-eminent amongst 
those who tried was Professor Joseph Henry, then of the 
Albany Institute, in New York, later of Princeton, New 

* Sturgeon's Seientifie Reuarcha^ p. 188. 

t See Von Feilitzsch't Ltkre vom gahanitehim StrPHU^ pw 95. 

X Sckwdgger^t Jcurnai^ IviiL p. 273, 183a 
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lO The EUctr&magneL 

Jersey, who not only tried, but succeeded in eflfecting an 
important improvement In 1828, led on by a study of the 
• multiplier *• (or gralyanometer,) he proposed to apply to elec- 
tromagnetic apparatus the device of winding them with a 
spiral coil df wire " closely turned on itself," the wire being of 
c^^gpeiHifoin ^th to ^th of an inch in diameter, covered 
^^with silk. In 1831 he thus describes* the results of his 
experiments : — 

** A round piece of iron, about \ inch in diameter, was bent into 
the usual form of a horse-shoe, and instead of loosely coiling around 
it a few feet of wire, as is usually described, it was tightly wound with 
35 feet of wire, covered with silk, so as to form about 400 turns; a 
pair of small galvanic plates, which could be dipped into a tumbler 
of diluted add, was soldered to the ends of the wire, and the whole 
mounted on a stand With these small plates the horse-shoe became 
much more powerfully magnetic than another of the same size and 
wound in the same manner, by the application of a battery composed 
of twenty-eight plates of copper and zinc, each 8 inches square. 
Another convenient form of this apparatus was contrived by winding a 
straight bar of iron, 9 inches long, with 35 feet of wire, and supporting 
it horizontally on a small cup of copper containing a cylinder of zinc ; 
when this cup, which served the double purpose of a stand and the 
galvanic element, was filled with dilute acid, the bar became a 
portable electromagnet These articles were exhibited to the 
Institute in March, 1829. The idea afterwards occurred to me, 
that a sufficient quantity of galvanism was furnished by the two small 
plates to develop, by means of the coil, a much greater magnetic power 
in a larger piece of iron. To test this, a cylindrical bar of iron, half 
an inch in diameter, and about 10 inches long, was bent into the shape 
of a horse-shoe, and wound with 30 feet of wire ; with a pair of plates 
containing only 2^ square inches of zinc, it lifted 15 lb. avoirdupois. 
At the same time, a very material improvement in the formation of 
the coil suggested itself to me on reading a more detailed account of 
Professor Schweigger's galvanometer, and which was also tested with 
complete success upon the same horse-shoe; it consisted in using 
se\'eral strands of wire, each covered with silk, instead of one. 
Agreeably to this construction, a second wire, of the same length as 
the first, was wound over it, and the ends soldered to the zinc and 

* Siiiimam*t Ammtam ymrma/ ^ Scietuf, Jan. 1 83 1, xix. p. 400. 
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Henrys Researches. ii 

copper in such a manner that the galvanic current might circulate in 
the same direction in both, or, in other words, that the two wires 
might act as one ; the effect by this addition was doubled, as the 
horse-shoe, with the same plates before used, now suppported 
281b. 

'' With a psdr of plates 4 inches by 6 inches, it lifted 39 lb., or 
more than fifty times its own weight 

'' These experiments conclusively proved that a great development 
of magnetism could be effected by a very small galvanic element, and 
also that the power of the coil was materially increased by multiplying 
the number of wires without increasing the length of eadu** * 

Not content with these results, Professor Henry pushed 
forward on the line he had thus struck out He was keenly 
desirous to ascertain how large a magnetic force he could 
produce when using only currents of such a d^ree of small- 
ness as could be transmitted through the comparatively thin 
copper wires such as bell-hangers use. During the year 1830 
he made great progress in this direction, as the foUowii^. 
extracts show : — 

*' In order to determine to what extent the coil could be applied 
in developing magnetism in soft iron, and also to ascertain, if possible, 
the most proper length of the wires to be used, a series of experi- 
ments were instituted jointly by Dr. Philip Ten Eyck and mysel£ 
For this purpose 1060 feet (a little more than one-fifth of a mOe) of 
copper wire of the kind called bell-wire, -045 of an inch in diameter, 
were stretched several times across the large room of the Academy. 

'' Experiment i. — ^A galvanic current from a single pair of pUOes 
of copper and zinc 2 inches square was passed through the whole 
length of the wire, and the effect on a gdvanometer noted From 
the mean of several observations the deflexion of the needle was 

'' Experiment 2. — A current from the same plates was passed ' 
through half the above length, or 530 feet of wire ; the deflexion in 
this instance was 21^ 

" By a reference to a trigonometrical table, it will be seen that the 
natural tangents of 15^ and 21^ are very nearly in the ratio of the 
square roots of i and 2, or of the relative lengths of the wires in 
these two experiments. 

• SciemtiJU IVriiingt ofjwpk Henry y p. 39. 
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12 The Electromagnet. 

"The length of the wire forming the galvanometer may be 
neglected, as it was only 8 feet long. 

*^ ExperinufU 3. — ^The galvanometer was now removed, and 
the whole length of the wire, attached to the ends of the wire of a 
small soft iron horse-shoe a \ inch in diameter, and wound with 
about 8 feet of copper wire with a galvanic current from the plates 
used in Experiments i and 2. The magnetism was scarcely 
observable in the horse-shoe. 

'* Experiment 4. — ^The small plates were removed, and a battery 
composed of a piece of zinc plate 4 inches by 7 inches, surrounded 
with copper, was substituted. When this was attached immediately 
to the ends of the 8 feet of wire wound round the horse-shoe, the 
weight lifted was 4]^ lb. ; when the current was passed through the 
whole length of wire (1060 feet), it lifted about half an ounce. 

*' Experiment 5. — ^The current was passed through half the length 
of wire (530 feet) with the same battery ; it then lifted 2 oz. 

" Experiment 6. — ^Two wires of the same length as in the last 
experiment were used, so as to form two strands fh>m the zinc and 
copper of the battery ; in this case the weight lifted was 4 oz. 

'' Experiment 7. — ^The whole length of the wire was attached to a 
small trough on Mr. Cruickshanks* plan, containing twenty-five double 
plates, and presenting exactly the same extent of zinc surface to the 
action of the acid as the battery used in the last experiment. The 
weight lifted in this case was 8 oz. ; when the intervening wire was 
removed, and the trough attached directly to the ends of the wire 
surroundmg the horse-shoe, it lifted only 7 oz. • • • 

'' It b possible that the different states of the trough, with respect 
to dryness, may have exerted some influence on this remarkable 
result ; but that the effect of a current from a trough, if not increased, 
is but slightly diminished in passing through along wire b certain. . • . 

'* But be this as it may, the fact that the magnetic action of a 
current fh>m a trough is, at least, not sensibly diminished by passing 
through a long wire is directly applicable to Mr. Barlow's project of 
forming an electromagnetic telegraph; and it is also of material 
consequence in the construction of the galvanic coiL From these 
experiments it is evident that in forming the coil we may either use 
one very long wire or several shorter ones, as the circomstances may 
require ; in the first case, our galvanic combinations must conrist of 
a number of plates, so as to give " projectile force " ; in the second it 
must be formed of a single pair. 

*' In order to test on a large scale the truth of these preliminary 
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results, a bar of soft .iron, 2 inches square and ^o inches long, was 
bent into the form of a horse-shoe, 9 j inches high ; the sharp edges 
of the bar were first a little rounded by the hammer ; it weighed 
21 lb. ; a piece of iron from the same bar, weighing 7 lb., was filed 
perfectly flat on one surface, for an armature or lifter; the ex- 
tremities of the legs of the horse-shoe were also truly ground to the 
surface of the armature : around this horse-shoe 540 feet of copper 
bell-wire were wound in nine coils of 60 feet each ; these coils were 
not continued around the whole length of the bar, but each strand of 
wire, according to the principle before mentioned, occupied about 
2 inches, and was coiled several times backward and forward over 
itself; the several ends of the wires were left projecting and all num- 
bered, so that the first and last end of each strand might be readily 
distinguished. In this manner we formed an experimental magnet 
on a large scale, with which several combinations of wire could be 
made by merely uniting the different projecting ends. Thus, if the 
second end of the first wire be soldered to the first end of the second 
wire, and so on through all the series, the whole will form a con- 
tinued coil of one long wire. 

^ By soldering different ends the whole may be formed into a 
double coil of half the length, or into a triple coil of one-third the 
length, &C. The horse-shoe was suspended in a strong rectangular 
wooden frame, 3 feet 9 inches high and 20 inches wide ; an iron bar 
was fixed below the magnet, so as to act as a lever of the second order ; 
the different weights supported were estimated by a sliding weight, in 
the same manner as with a common steel-yard (see sketch). In the 
experiments immediately following (all weights being avoirdupois), a 
small smgle battery was used, consisting of two concentric copper 
cylinders with zinc between them ; the whole amount of zinc suiface 
exposed to the acid from both sides of the zinc was two-fifths of a 
square foot ; the battery required only half a pint of dilute acid for 
its submersion. - 

" Experiment 8. — Each wire of the horse-shoe was soldered to the 
battery in succession, one at a time ; the magnetism developed by 
each was just sufficient to support the weight of the armature, weigh- 
ing 7 lb. 

•* Experiment 9. — Two wires, one on each side of the arch of the 
horse-shoe, were attached ; the weight lifted was 145 lb. 

Experiment 10. — With two wires, one from each extremity of the 
legs, the weight lifted was 200 lb. 

" Experiment 1 1. — With three wires, one from each extremity of 
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the legs and one fiom the middle of the arch, the wnght sopported 
was 300 lb. 

** Experiment 11. — With four irires, two from each extremis, 
the weight lifted was 500 lb. and the aroiature; when the add was 
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Tiatiiintfttt^tiibvaiititSdtHH/ieAiiurieaH, December 11, tS8ot Teprneiit** 
HenrT*! dcctromaEtiet, (till preserved to Princeton Colle^. Tlie other mppualot 
at tbe foot, induduig ■ cnrrent-reTeiser and the ribboD-ouI wed in the fimoni 
experimenti on leewkduy and tertiuj cnrrent^ were moctlf coMtracted h^ 
Hchit'i own handk 

removed from the zinc, the magnet continued to support for a few 
nuDutes 130 lb. 

"Exfierimenf 13. — Vfith ax wires the wdght supported was 
570 Ik; in all these experiments the wires were soldered to the- 
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galvanic element; the connection in no case was formed with 
mercury* 

" Eafcriment 14. — ^When all the wires (nine in number) were at- 
tached, the maximum weight lifted was 650 Ib^ and this astonishing 
result, it must be remembered, was produced by a battery cont^dn- 
ing only two-fifUis of a square foot of zinc surfiice, and requiring only 
half a pmt of dilute acid for its submersion. 

" Experiment 15. — ^A small battery, formed with a plate of rinc 
12 inches long and 6 inches wide, and surrounded by copper, was 
substituted for the galvanic elements used in the last experiment ; 
the weight lifted in this case was 750 lb. 

^Experiment 16. — In order to ascertsun the effect of a very small 
galvanic element on this large quantity of iron, a psur of plates,' 
exactly i inch square, was attached to all the wires; the weight 
lifted was 85 lb. 

*' The following experiments were made with wires of different 
lengths on the same horse-shoe : — 

** Experiment 17. — ^With sixwires, each 30 feet long, attached to 
the galvanic element, the weight lifted was 375 lb. 

*^ Experiment 18. — ^The same wires used in last experiment were 
united so as to form three coils of 63 feet each ; the weight supported 
was 200 lb. This result agrees nearly with that of Experiment 1 1, 
though the same individual wires were not used. From this it 
appears that six short wires are more powerful than three of double 
the length. 

'' Experiment 19. — The wires used in Experiment 10, but united 
so as to form a single coil of 1 20 feet of wire, lifted 60 lb. ; while in 
Experiment 10 the weight lifted was 200 lb. This is a confirmation 
of the result in the last experiment • • • 

^ In these experiments a fact was observed which appears some- 
what surprising ; when the large battery was attached, and the arma- 
ture touching both poles of the magnet, it was capable of supporting 
more than 700 lb., but when only one pole was in contact it did not 
support more than 5 or 6 lb., and in this case we never succeeded 
in making it lift the armature (weighing 7 lb). This fact may per- 
haps be common to all large magnets, but we have never seen the 
circumstance noticed of so great a difference between a single pole 
and both. • • • 

'* A series of experiments was separately instituted by Dr. Ten 
Eyck, in order to determine the maximum development of magnetism 
in a small quantity of soft iron. 
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'' Most of the results given in this paper were witnessed by 
Dr. L. C Beck, and to this gentleman we are indebted for several 
suggestions, and particularly that of substituting cotton well waxed 
for silk thread, which in these investigations became a very consider- 
able item of expense. He also made a number of experiments with 
iron bonnet-wires, which, being found in commerce already wound, 
might possibly be substituted in place of copper. The result was 
that with very short wire the effect was nearly the same as with 
copper, but in coils of long wire with a small galvanic element it was 
not found to answer. Dr. Beck also constructed a horse^oe of 
round iron i inch in diameter, with four coils on the plan before 
described. WiHtx one wire it lifted 30 lb., with two wires 60 lb., 
with three wires 85 lb., and with four wires 112 lb. While we were 
engaged in these investigations, the last number of the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science was received, containing Professor Moll's paper 
on * Electromagnetism.' Some of his results are in a degree similar 
to those here described ; his object, however, was different, it being 
only to induce strong magnetism on soft iron with a powerful galvanic 
battery. The principal object in these experiments was to produce 
the greatest magnetic force with the smallest quantity of galvanism. 
The only effect Professor Moll's paper has had over these in- 
vestigations has been to hasten their publication ; the principle on 
which they were instituted was known to us nearly two years since, 
and at that time exhibited to the Albany Institute."* 

In the next nxxmhtr of Sillimaf^s /oumal (April 1831), 
Professor Henry gave ** an account of a large electromagnet, 
made for the laboratory of Yale College." The core of the 
magnet weighed 59^ lb. ; it was forged under Heniys own 
direction, and wound by Dr. Ten Eyck. This magnet, 
wound with twenty-six strands of copper bell-wire of total 
length of 728 feet, and excited by two cells which exposed 
nearly 4} square feet of surface, readily supported on its 
armature, which weighed 23 lb., a load of 2063 lb. 

Writing in 1857 of his earlier experiments, Henry speaks 
thust of his ideas respecting the use of additional coils on the 
magnet and the increase of battery power :-^ 

* Scienti/U HTritinp tf ^tpk' Hemry^ i* ?• 49- 

t Statement in Relation t§ the History of the Eleetr»magnitie Telegraph (from 
the Smithsonian Annual Report for 1857, p. 99) ; and Seient^ Writings^ ii. 

P-43$- 
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"To test these principles on a larger scale, the experimental 
magnet was constructed which b shown in Fig. 6. In this a 
number of compound helices was placed on the same bar, their 
ends left projecting, and so numbered that they 
could all be united into one long helix, or 
variously combined in sets of lesser length. 

" From a series of experiments with this and 
other magnets, it was proved that, in order to 
produce the greatest amount of magnetism from 
a battery of a single cup, a number of helices 
is required; but when a compound battery 1$ 
used, then one long wire must be employed, 
making many turns around the iron, the length 
of wire and consequently the number of turns 
being commensurate with the projectile power 
of thebatteiy. 

"In describing the results of my experiments the terms 
* intensity' and ' quantity' magnets were mtroduced to avoid circum<> 
locution, and were intended to be used merely in a technical sense. 
By the intensity magnet I designated a piece of soft iron so 
surrounded with wire that its magnetic power could be called into 
operation by an intensity battery; and by a quantity magnet, a 
piece of iron so surrounded by a number of separate coils that its 
magnetism could be fully developed by a quantity battery. 

" I was the first to point out this connexion of the two kinds 
of the battery with the two forms of the magnet, in my paper in 
SUiimoffs Journal^ January, 1831, and clearly to state that when 
magnetism was to be developed by means of a compound batteiy 
one long coil must be employed, and when the maximum effect 
was to be produced by a single battery a nimiber of single strands 
should be used • • . Neither the electromagnet of Sturgeon nor 
any electromagnet ever made previous to my investigations was 
applicable to transmitting power to a distance. • • • The electro- 
magnet made by Sturgeon, and copied by Dana, of New York, 
was an imperfect quantity magnet,* the feeble power of which was 
developed by a single battery." 

Finally, Henry sums up his own position as follows >— 
'*!. Previous to my investigations the means of developing 

• 

* This critidsm it scarcely justified by tbe facts, since a low-resistaiice 
batteiy is appropriate to a coil of low resistance on tbe magnet. 
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1 8 The Electromagnet. 

magnetism in soft iron were imperfectly understood, and the electro- 
magnet which then existed was inapplicable to transmissions of 
power to a distance. 

'' 2. I was the first to prove by actual experiment that in order 
to develop magnetic power at a distance, a galvanic battery of 
* intensity' must be employed to project the current through the 
long conductor, and that a magnet surrounded by many turns of 
one long wire must be used to receive this current 

*<3. I was the first to actually magnetize a piece of iron at a 
distance, and to call attention to the fact of the applicabiUty of my 
experiments to the telegraph. 

*'4. I was the first to actually sound a bell at a distance by 
means of the electromagnet 

** 5. The principles I had developed were applied by Dr. Gale to 
render Morse's machine effective at a distance." 

• 

Though Henry's researches were published in 1831, thqr 
were for some years almost unknown in Europe. Until 
April, 1837, when Henry himself visited Wheatstone at his 
laboratory at King's College, the latter did not know how to 
construct an electromagnet that could be worked through a 
long wire circuit Cooke, who became the coadjutor of 
Wheatstone, had originally come to him to consult him,* in 
February, 1837, sibout his telegraph and alarum, the electro- 
magnets of which, though they worked well on short circuits 
refused to work when placed in circuit with even a single mile 
of wire. Wheatstone's own account! of the matter is ex- 
tremely explicit : — ^^ Relying on my former experience, I at 
once told Mr. Cooke that his plan would not and could not 
act as a telegraph, because sufHcient attractive power could 
not be imparted to an electromagnet interposed in a long 
circuit ; and to convince him of the truth of this assertion, I 
invited him to King's College to see the repetition of the 
experiments on which my conclusion was founded. He 

* See Mr. Latimer Clark's account of Cooke fai toL tSl dLJmtmairfSoeiitsf 

t W. 7. Cooker TkiElectrU TtUgrapk: Was it invenUdhy Pnfiuor Whioi* 
sUmf 18S6-7, pt iL p. 87. 
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came, and after seeing a variety of voltaic magnets, which 
even with powerful batteries exhibited only slight adhesive 
attraction, he expressed his disappointment" 

After Henry's visit to Wheatstone, the latter altered his 
tone. He had been using, faute de mietix^ relay circuits to 
work the electromagnets of his alarum in a short circuit with 
a local battery. •' These short circuits," he writes, ** have lost 
nearly all their importance and are scarcely worth contending 
about since my discovery** (fii^ italics are our own), "that 
electromagnets may be so constructed as to produce the 
required effects by means of the direct current, even in very 
long circuits." * 

We pass on to the researches of the distinguished physicist 
of Mandiester, whose decease we have lately had to deplore^ 
Mr. James Prescott Joule. Sturgeon had removed, as men- 
tioned above, in 1838, to Manchester, where his lectures on 
electromagnetism excited the attention of many younger men. 
Amongst them was Joule, who, fired by the work of Sturgeon, 
made most valuable contributions to the subject Most of 
these were published either in Sturgeon's ^nii^iZr of Electricity 
or in the Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester^ but their most accessible form is the republished 
volume issued five years ago by the Physical Society of 
London. 

In his earliest investigations he was endeavouring to work 
out the details of an electric motor. The following b an 
extract from his own account (Reprint of Scientific Papers^ 
P.7):— 

*' In the further prosecutioD of my inquiries, I took six pieces of 
round bar iron of different diameters and lengths, also a hollow 
cylinder, i^^ cf *» inch thick in the metal These were bent m 
the U-form, so that the shortest distance between the poles of each 
was half an inch; each was then wound with 10 feet of covered 
copper wire, ^^th of an inch in diameter. Their attractive powen 
under like CMrrenU for a straight steel magnet, \\ inch long, 

C 2 
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suspended horizontally to the beam of a balance, were^ at the 
distance of half an inch, as follows ^-* 



Leng^th round the bend, in inches 

Diameter, in inches ;• •• 

Attraction for steel magnet, in 
grains 

Weight lifted, in ounces .. 



} 



NO.S. 

HoUow. 



6 
I 

7-5 
36 



No.*. 

Solid. 



Si 

I 

6-3 



Naa. 
SoUd. 



\ 

5-1 
93 



Na4. 
Solid. 



5i 

\ 

50 

36 



Nac. 

SoUd. 



\ 

4*1 
52 



No. 6. 
Solid. 



5i 
\ 

4-8 
20 



No. 7. 
SoUd. 



3} 
\ 

3-6 
a8 



*' A steel magnet gave an attractive power of 23 grains, while its 
lifting power was not greater than 60 ounces* 

'' The above results will not appear surprising if we consider, 
first, the resistance which iron presents to the induction of mag- 
netism, and, second, how very much the induction is exalted by the 
completion of the magnetic circuit 

'^Nothmg can be more striking than the difference between 
the ratios of lifting to attractive power at a distance in the different 
magnets. Whilst the steel magnet attracts with a force of 23 grains 
and lifts 60 ounces, the electromagnet Na 3 attracts with a force 
of only 5'i grains, but lifts as much as 92 ounces. 

^To make a good electromagnet for lifting purposes: — ist Its 
iron, if of considerable bulk, should be compound, of good quality, 
and well annealed. 2nd« The bulk of the iron should bear a mudi 
greater ratio to its length than is generally the case. 3nL The 
poles should be ground quite true, and fit flatiy and accurately to 
the armature. 4th. The armature should be equal in thickness to 
the iron of the magnet 

" In studying what farm of dedromagnet is best for attraction from 
a distance^ two things must he considered^ vi%.^ the length of the iron 
and its seetionai areeu 

**Now I have always found it disadvantageous to increase the 
length beyond what is needful for the winding of the covered wirej* 

These results were announced in March, 1839. In May 
of the 3ame year he propounded a law of the mutual attrac- 
tion of two electromagnets, as follows : — *^ The attractive force 
oftvoo electromagnets for one another is directly proportional to 
the square of the electric fprce to which the iron is exposed; or 
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if E denote the electric current, W the length of wire, and M 
the magnetic attraction, M = E' W*." The discrepandes 
which he himself observed he rightly attributed to the iron 
becoming saturated magnetically. In March, iS^ he ex- 
tended this same law to the lifting power of the horse-shoe 
electroma^et 

In August, 1840^ he wrote to the Annals of £Uc/Hdtjr, 
on electromagnetic forces, dealing chiefly with some special 
electromagnets for traction. One of these possessed the form 
' shown in Fig. 7, Both the magnet and the iron Iceeper were 
furnished with qre-holes 
forthepuqKaeof suspen- Fio. ?• 

sion and measurement of 
the force requisite to de- 
tach the keeper. Joule 
thus writes about the ex- 
periments.* 

" I proceed now to de- 
scribe mj electromagnets, Joohft EucnoiuoMnv 
which I constructed of very 

different sizes in order to develop any curious dicumstance which 
night pTcsent itselC A piece of cylindrical wrought iron, 8 inches 
long, had a. hole one inch in diameter bored the whole length of its 
axis; one side was planed until die hole was exposed suffidoidy to 
separate the thus-formed poles one-third of an inch. Another piece 
of iron, also 8 inches long, was then planed, and being secured 
with its face in contact with the other planed sur&ce, the whole was 
lumed into a cylinder 8 inches long, 3} indies in exterior, and 
I inch interior diameter. The larger piece was then covered with 
calico and wound with four copper wires covered with silk, eadi 
13 feet long, and ^th of an inch in diameter — a quantity just 
sufficient to hide the exterior surface and to fill the interior opened 
hole. , . . The above is designated No. i; and the rest are 
numbered in the order of their description. 

"I made No. 2 of a bar of ^inch round iron 3*7 inches long. 
It was bent into an almost semi-circular shape, and then covered 
with 7 feet of insulated copper wire, ^di of an inch thick. The 

* Stimtf/k Afer*, vol, L p. ja 
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poles are half an inch asunder; and the'wire completely fills the 
space between them. 

** A third electromagnet was made of a piece of iron 0*7 inch 
long, o'37 inch broad, and o* 15 inch thick. Its edges were reduced 
to such an extent that the tranverse section was ellipticaL It was 
bent into a semicircular shape, and wound with 19 inches of silked 
copper wire, ^th of an inch in diameter. 

**To procure a still more extensive variety, I constructed what 
might, from its extreme minuteness, be termed an eUmtntary dedro* 
magnet It is the smallest, I believe, ever made, consisting of a 
bit of iron wire \ of an inch long, and ^th of an inch in diameter. 
It was bent into the shape of a semi-cirde, and was wound with 
three turns of uninsulated copper wire ^th of an inch in 
thickness.** .. . 

With these magnets experiments were made with various 
strengths of currents, the tractive forces being measured by 
an arrangement of levers. The results, briefly, are as 
follows : — Electromagnet No. i, the iron of which weighed 
15 lb., required a weight of 2090 lb. to detach the 
keeper. Na 2, the iron of which weighed 1057 grains, 
required 49 lb. to detach its armature. No. 3, the iron of 
which weighed 65*3 grains, supported a load of 12 lb., or 
1286 times its owii weight No. 4, the weight of which was 
only half a gprain, carried in one instance 141 7 grsdns^ or 
2834 times its own weight 

** It required much patience to work with an arrangement so 
minute as this last ; and it is probable that I might ultimately have 
obtained a larger figure than the above, which, however, exhibits a 
power proportioned to its weight far greater than any on record, and 
is eleven times that of the celebrated steel magnet which belonged 
to Sir Isaac Newton. 

^ It is well known that a steel magnet ought to have a much 
greater length than breadth or thickness; and Mr. Scoresby has 
found that when a large number of straight steel magnets are 
bundled together, the power of each when separated and examined 
is greatly deteriorated. All this is easily understood, and finds its 
cause in the attempt of each part of the system to induce upon 
the other part a contrary magnetism to its own. Still there is no 
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reason why the principle should in all cases be extended fiom the 
steel to the electromagnet^ since in the latter case a great and com- 
manding inductive power is brought into play to sustsdn what the 
former has to support by its own unassisted retentive property. 
All the preceding experiments support this position; and the 
following Table gives proof of the obvious and necessary general 
consequence, the maximum fewer of the electromagnd is directfy pnh 
portianal to its least transverse sectional area. The second column 
of the Table contains the least sectional area in square inches of 
the entire magnetic circuit The maximum power in pounds avoir- 
dupois is recorded in the third ; and this, reduced to an inch square 
of sectional area, is given in the fourth column under the tide of 
specific power. . 

Tablb L 



My own dectromagnets 



Nai 

Naa 

Na3 

No. 4 ;. .. . 

Mr. J. C. Ncsbtt's. Length round the cnnre^ 
3 ft. ; diameter of iron core, 2| in. ; sec- 
tional area, 5*7 in.; ditto of armature, 
4*5 in. ; weight of iron, about 50 Ih. 

Professor Henry's. Length round the curve,\ 
20 in. ; section, 2 iiu square ; sharp edgesl 
rounded oflf; weight, 11 lb. J 

Mr. Stnigeon*s original Length round the\ 
curve, about I ft. ; diameter of the round > 
bar, I in. J 



Sfftional 



10 

0-196 
0*0436 
0*0012 



Maximnm 
Power. 



45 



394 



0-196 



49 
12 

o- 



Spccne 

Power. 



1428 



7S0 



SO 



209 

250 

a7S 
162 



3«7 



190 



^SS 



" The above examples, are, I thmk, sufficient to prove the rule 
I have advanced. No. i was probably not fully saturated; other- 
wise I have no doubt that its power per square inch would have 
approached 30a Also the specific power of No. 4 is small, because 
of the difficulty of making a good experiment with it," 
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These experiments were followed by some to ascertain 
the effect of the length of the iron of the magnet, which he 
considered, at least in those cases where the degree of mag- 
netization b considerably below the point of saturation, to offer 
a directly proportional resistance to magnetization ; a view the 
justice of which is now, afte£^fifty years, amply confirmed. 

In November of the same year further experiments* In 
the same direction were published. A tube of iron, spirally 
made and welded, was prepared, planed down as in the pre- 
ceding case^ and fitted to a similarly prepared armature. 
The hollow cylinder thus formed, shown in Fig. 8, was 2 

feet in length, its external 
^^ diameter was i '42 inch, its in- 

ternal being 0*5 inch. The 
least sectional area was 10} 
square inches. The exciting 
coil consisted of a single copper 
rod, covered with tap^ bent 
JooLff CYLWDjica. ELicTEc j^^o a sort of 8-shape. This 

was later replaced by a coil of 
twenty-one copper wires, each ^ inch in diameter and 32 feet 
long, bound together by cotton tape. This magnet, excited 
by a battery of sixteen of Sturgeon's cast-iron cells, each 
I foot square and i^ inch in interior width, arranged in a series 
of four, gave a lifting power of 2775 lb. 

Joule's work was well worthy of the master from whom he 
had learned his first lesson in clectromagnetism. He showed 
his devotion not only by writing descriptions of them for 
Sturgeon's Annals, but by exhibiting two of his electro- 
magrnets at the Victoria Gallery of Practical Science, of which 
Sturgeon was director. Others, stimulated into activity by 
Joule's example, proposed new forms, amongst them being 
two Manchester gentlemen, Mr. Radford and Mr. Richard 
Roberts, the latter being a well-known engineer and inventor. 
Mr. Radford's electromagnet consisted of a flat iron disk, with 
deep spiral grooves cut in its face, in which were laid the 

* Scientific Paptrt^ p. 40, and A nnalt of Electricity^ vol ▼. p. 17a 
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insulated copper wires. The armature con^ted of a plain 
iron disk of similar size. This form is described in toL iv. of 
Sturgeon's Annals. Mr. Roberts' form of electromagnet con- 
sisted of a rectangular iron block, having straight parallel 
grooves cut across Its face, as in Fig. 9. This was described 
in ToL vL of Sturgeon's Annals; p. 166. Its face was 6| 
inches square and its thickness 2-^ inches. It weighed, with 
the conducting wire, 3$ lb.; and the armature of the same 
size and i^ inch thick, wdghed 23 lb. The load sustained 
t^ this magnet was no less than 2950 lb. Roberts inferred 
that a magnet, if made of equal thickness, but $ feet squar^ 
would sustain icxi tons weight Some of Roberts' apparatus 
is still preserved in the Museum of Peel Park, Manchester. 
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Robert^ ELacTmoMAOKW. Joul*"! Ziguo EucnoiuoMR. 



On p. 431 of the same volume of the Annais, Joule de- 
scribed yet another form of electromagnet, the form of which 
resembled in general Fig. 10 ; but which, in actual fact, was 
built up of twenty-four separate flat pieces of iron bolted to a 
circular brass ring. The armature was a ^milar structure, but 
not wound with wire. The iron of the magnet weighed 7 Ih, 
and that of the armature 4-55 lb. The weight was 2710 Ih., 
whtn excited by sixteen of Stui^eon's cast-iron cells. 

In a subsequent paper on the calorific effects of magneto- 
electricity," published in 1843, Joule described another form 
• Srioifift A>r/,m>I.i.p.ii3; and /Hi/. ^ly., »«. 3, »oI. MiiL p. J63, 1843. 
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c( dectromagnet of horse-shoe shape, made from a piece of 
boiler-plate. This was not intended to give great lifting 
power, and was used as the field-magnet of a motor. In 
1852, another powerful electromagnet of horse-shoe form, 
somewhat similar to the preceding, was constructed by Joule 
for experiment He came to the conclusion* that, owing to 
magnetic saturation setting in, it was improbable that any 
force of electric current could g^ve a magnetic attraction 
greater than 200 lb. per square inch. ** That is, the greatest 
weight which could be lifted by an electromagnet formed of a 
bar of iron i inch square, bent into a semi-circular shapes 
would not exceed 400 IK"* 

With the researches of Joule may be said to end the first 
stage of development The notion of the magnetic circuit, 
which had thus guided Joule's work did not commend itself 
at that time to the professors of physical theories ; and the 
practical men, the td^^ph engineers, were for the most part 
content to work by purely empirical methods. Between the 
practical man and the theoretical man there was, at least on 
this topic, a great gulf fixed. The theoretical man, arguing as 
though magnetism consisted in a surface distribution of 
polarity, and as though the laws of electromagnets were like 
those of steel magnets, laid down rules not applicable to the 
cases which occur in practice, and which hindered rather than 
helped progress. The practical man, finding no help from 
theory, threw it on one side as misleading and useless. It is 
true that a few workers made careful observations and formu- 
lated into rules the results of their investigations. Amongst 
these, the principal were Ritchie, Robinson, M tiller, Dub, Vom 
Koike, and Du Moncel ; but their work was little known 
beyond the pages of the scientific journals wherein their 
experiments were described. 

Formulae connecting together the dimensions of an 
electromagnet, the strength of current circulating around it, 
the number of turns in its coil, and the resulting amount of 

* ScitntiJU Papm^ toL L p. 363 ; and PhiL Afag.^ ter. 4, .▼oL iiL fi 32. 
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The Law of the Electromagnet. 27 | 

magnetism excited, were proposed by various physicists. 
Lenz and Jacobi laid down the rule that the amount of 
magnetism excited in a given electromagnet b proportional 
to the current and to the number of turns ; a rule that is 
manifestly incorrect, as it fails to take into account the 
tendency to magnetic saturation of the iron cores. Formulae 
which take saturation into account have been given by 
Miiller, Von Waltenhofen, Lamont, Weber, and Frolich, but 
are for the most part empirical, and only approximate. 
Some account of these has been given by the Author else- 
where.* The law of the electromagnet could not indeed be 
accurately stated by any formula that was not based on the 
principle of the magnetic circuit Analogies between the flux 
of electricity in an electrically-conducting circuit, and the 
flux of magnetic lines of force through circuits possessing 
magnetic conductivity are to be found, as was remarked in 
the Preface to this work, abundantly in the literature of the 
science. 

The work of Rowland, Bosanquet, and others, there sum- 
marized, paved the way for a sound method of treating calcu- 
lations appertaining to magnetic circuits. In 1885 and 1886 
Mr. G. Kapp discussed the calculation of the field-magnets of 
dynamos from this point of view, and gave formulae. In 1886 
Drs. J. and E. Hopkinson communicated to the Royal 
Societyt a very complete and elegant investigation of the 
problem of the magnetic circuit ; their chief point being the 
i priori determination of the characteristic curve of mag- 
netization of the dynamo-machine from the ordinary laws 
of magnetism, and the known properties of a given specimen 
of iron. They also investigated experimentally the lateral 
leakage of magnetic lines from a circuit Ever since that 
date calculations of the quantities involved in the magnetic 
circuits of dynamo-machines have been matters of every day 
practice. In the Cantor Lectures, delivered by the Author in 
February, 1890, which form the basis of the present book, the 

* S. P. Thompson, Dynamo-tUcirk Machimry^ 3rd ed., 1888, p. J03. 
t P^L Trans^ 1886, pt i. p. 331. 
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attempt was made to extend this principle to the varied 
phenomena of electromagnets in all their forms. In Chapter 
IV. the method of calculating magnetic circuits is given. 



Notable Electromagnets. 

No historical account of the electromagnet would be com- 
plete which did not refer, however briefly, to some electro- 
magnets that are notable for their unusual dimensions. 

Faradafs Electromagnet^ still preserved at the Royal 
Institution, with which so many of his researches and those 
of Professor Tyndall were made, is depicted in Fig. 1 1. It is 
thus described by Faraday.* 

" Another magnet which I have had made has the horse-shoe form. 
The bar of iron is 46 inches in length and 3*75 inches in diameter, 
and is so bent that the extremities formmg the poles are 6 inches 
from each other; 522 feet of copper wire 0*17 inch in diameter, 
and covered with tape, are wound round the two straight parts of 
the bar, foraibg two coils on these parts, each 16 inches in length, 
and composed of three layers of wire ; the poles are, of course, 6 inches 
apart, the ends are planed true^ and against these move two short bars 
of soft iron 7 bches long and 2\ by i inch thick, which can be 
adjusted by screws and held at any distance less than 6 inches from 
each other." 

Pluckei^s Electromagnet^ constructed in 1847,! was also ot 
horse-shoe form, but larger. The core was 132 centimetres 
in length, 10*2 centimetres in diameter, and weighed 84 kilo* 
grammes. The poles were 28*4 centimetres apart. The copper 
wire, of 14*93 square millimetres sectional area, weighed 35 
kilogrammes, and was wound in three layers. 

Von FdlitzscKs and Holtis Electromagnet. — ^This was 
constructed t in i88a It diflers from all the preceding in 
possessing a laminated core. Its shape is a horse-shoe, the 

* ExpermatUt Romrtka^ toL ilL p. 99. 
t Fogg. Ann^ IsdL p. 315, 1S47 ; and IxxiH. p. 549, 1848L 
X MitthdL «. d* msiuno, Verdm v. Nm-Fomwurm «. FSgtn^ Nov. 1880^ 
TaLiT. 
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total length of core being about 285 centimetres^ of circular 
section 19*5 centimetres in thickness. The shortest distance 
between the poles is 40'S centimetres, and the extreme 




FAKADAT*! EUCTKOUACIIEr AT THI ROYAL iRITrTVTIOII. 

height from the outer side of the bend to the central point 
between the flat polar surfaces is 125 centimetres. The core 
is itself built up of twenty-eight strips of sheet iron 7 milli- 
metres thick, of varying breadth, each separately bent in the - 
foi^e, lacquered, and put together without any metallic 
clamping. The whole core weighs 62S kilogrammes. This 
core, temporarily held together, was imbedded, with its poles 
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upwards, In a bed of cement in a strong oak box on whecla, the 
limbs projecting to a. length of 96 centimetres. The coils are 
multiple, being composed of fifteen layers of insulated copper 
strip, and ten layers of wire of 2 millimetres diameter, covered 
with cotton or wool and well varnished. Arrangements are 
added for coupling the exciting circuits in several different 
ways. 

Betqucr^s Electremagnet. — In 1848 M. Edm. Becqucrel con- 
structed an electromagnet, havin; upright cores 1 1 cm. in diameter, 
in total I metre in length. Each coil consisted of 910 metres of a 
copper wire, 3 mm. in di.imeter, wound in two separate windings, 
weighing about 25 kilogrammes. 

•S P. Thompson's Etfitromagtief. — In 1883 a hirge electromagnet 
(Fig. 1 3) «-as constructed for the Author of this book by Mr. Akestcr, 





S. P. THOUrSON'l ELICTKOMAOIin'. 



of Glasgow. The ironwork consists of two cylindrical cores of care- 
folly annealed iron of the softest Scotch brand, each 7*3 centametret 
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in diameter, and 53 '8 centimetres high. These are shouldered and 
inserted into a massive cross-yoke, also of wrought iron. The coib 
are wound upon removable bobbins of brass, slit lengthways to pre- 
vent eddy-currents, and weigh about 75 Ih- each. Each coil consbts 
of about 1830 turns of a copper wire 2*67 mm. in diameter, covered 
with a heavy insulation of indiarubber and tarred hemp braided*. It 
was with this electromagnet that the Author discovered the increase 
of electric resistance of metals in a strong magnetic field, a discovery 
announced independently about the same date by KL RigM. 

These electromagnets have, however, been far surpassed in 
recent years by those used as field-magnets in dynamo- 
machines. The electromagnets thus used in the largest 
Edtson-Hopkinson dynamos, built by Messrs. Mather and 
Piatt, of Manchester, weigh no less than 17 tons, and have a 
cross-section of 517 square inches of iron. Reckoning (with 
Joule) the possible magnetic traction at 200 IK to the square 
inch, these magnets ought to be capable of sustaining a load 
of 46 tons. 

Two curious experiments carried out in the United States 
deserve mention here. In 1887, Major W. R. King, of the 
United States Navy, constructed an enormous electromagnet 
out of two 15-inch cannons, which were placed 'side by side 
and connected together magnetically by piling a number of 
1 iron rails across the breech. Each gun was about 1$ feet 

f long, and weighed 25 tons. The total cross-section of the 

I rails which ser\'ed as a yoke was 60 sq. in., and preferably 

\ should have been larger. Upon each gun were wound three 

coils, each about 2 feet long, and having internal and external 
diameters of about 26 and 40 in. respectively. The wire 
employed was a stranded cable, having a core of twenty 
Na 20 gauge copper wires, together with seven smaller wires 
twisted together and covered with indiarubber and insulating 
tape to a diameter of four-tenths of an inch. Its length was 
eight miles, with a total resistance of 19*2 ohms. As an 
armature, a bundle of fifteen iron plates, each \ inch thick» 
1 1 in. wide, and 7 feet long, was used. The current was 
supplied from a dynamo*machine which usually operated 
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Gigantic EUclromagiut. 33 

twenty arc lamps. The whole arrangement b depicted in 
Tig, 13, p. 32, and in Fig. 14 are given a small plan of the 
guns, and a diagram of the muzzle of one of them in section, 
showing the position of the coils, and indicating also the 
curved paths of the magnetic lines. 




DucKAH OF Magnitic Lines or Foscs at Modtk or Caknon. 



With this gigantic electromagnet various experiments 
were made.* A pull of 5 tons at the middle of the armature 
failed to detach it ; and from experiments made with lever^e 
• Sm Eltttrkal mrU, d., p. 37, JtiD. 11, iSSI. 
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it appeared that a pull of 20,6cx> lb., or nearly lo tons 
would have been required. Four 15 -inch shells of iron, each, 
weighing 320 lb., were hung in a magnetic chain from one 
another from the muzzle of one of the guns. By holding in 
the hand a spike or bit of iron wire, the pull of the magnetic 
field was felt even 5 or 6 feet away from the poles, and by 
this means the magnetic lines, given in Fig. 14, p. 33, were 
marked on a sheet of paper. It was found that if a small 
piece of iron was held in the axb of the bore, just within the 
mouth of the cannon, it was repelled strongly outwards ; but 
if held at a point in the same axis some distance away, it was 
powerfully attracted. The neutral point at which there was 
neither attraction or repulsion was found to be at a point 
about ^\ inches in front of the face of the muzzle. This fact 
illustrates an important principle, of which notice b taken at 
a later place in this book, that a small mass of iron ^tends 
always to move from a place where a magnetic field is weak 
toward a place where it is stronger. Owing to the hollow of 
the bore, the magnetic field is weaker within the muzzle than 
it is at the point ^\ inches in front At this neutral point the 
field is nearly uniform, the magnetic lines up to this distance 
converging, and then divei^ing beyond. Little iron projectiles 
3 inches long and -^ inch in diameter, placed on a smooth piece 
of board in the axis of the gun, were thrown out about 2 feet 
from the gun and then suddenly drawn back to it, attaching 
themselves to the outside rim of the muzzle, and sticking on 
endways like quills upon the porcupine. 

In 1887, a still larger electromagnet was made by winding 
some electric light cable around the steam-ship Atlanta 
belonging to the U.S. Navy ; the whole iron ship being then 
magnetized by the current from two gramme dynamo- 
machines. Lieut. Bradley A. Fiske,* who carried out these 
arrangements, hoped thereby to be able to establish a mag- 
netical means of signalling between ships at sea. 

• S«e EUetrkal WarU, Sept 24, 1887. Also EUttrkiM^ voL xix., p. 461, 
18S7. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERALITIES CONCERNING ELECTROMAGNETS AND 
ELECTROMAGNETISM : TYPICAL FORMS OF ELEC- 
TROMAGNETS: MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Uses in General. 

Regarded as a piece of mechanism, an electromagnet may 
be described as an apparatus for producing a mechanical 
action at a place distant from the operator who controls it ; 
the means of communication from the operator to the distant 
point where the electromagnet is being the electric wire. The 
use of electromagnets may, however, be divided into two 
main divisions. For certain purposes an electromagnet is 
required merely for obtaining temporary adhesion or lifting 
power. It attaches itself to an armature and cannot be 
detached so long as the exciting current is msuntained, except 
by the application of a superior opposing pulL The force 
which an electromagnet thus exerts upon ah armature of 
iron with which it is in direct contact, is always consider- 
ably greater than the force with which it can act on an 
armature at some distance away, and the two cases must be 
carefully distinguished. Traction of an armature in contact, 
and attraction of an armature at a distance^ are two different 
functions; so different, indeed, that it is no exaggeration 
to say that an electromagnet designed for the one purpose 
is unfitted for the other. The question of designing electro- 
magnets for either of these purposes will occupy a large 
part of these pages. The action which an electromagnet 
exercises on an armature in its neighbourhood may be of 
several kinds. If the armature is of soft iron, placed nearly*. 

D 2 
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parallel to the polar surfaces, the action b one simply of 
attraction, producing a motion of simple translation, in which 
it will make no difference which pole is a north pole and 
which b a south pole. If the armature lies oblique to the 
line of the poles, there will be a tendency to turn it round 
as well as to attract it ; but, again, if the armature is of soft 
iron the action will be independent of the polarity of the 
magnet, that is to say, independent of the direction of the 
exciting current If, however, the armature be itself a 
magnet of steel permanently magnetized, then the direction 
in which it tends to turn, and the amount and also the sign 
of the force with which it is attracted, will depend on the 
polarity of the electromagnet, that is to say, will depend on 
the direction in which the exciting current circulates. 
Hence there arises a difference between the operation of a 
nan-folarised and that of a polarized apparatus, the latter 
term being applied to those forms in which there is 
employed a portion — ^say an armature — ^^to which an initial 
fixed magnetization has been imparted Non-polarized 
apparatus is in all cases independent of the direction of the 
current Another class of uses served by electromagnets is 
the production of rapid vibrations. These are employed in 
the mechanism of electric trembling bells, in the automatic 
breaks of induction coils, in electrically-driven tuning- 
forks such as are employed for chronographic purposes, and 
in the instruments used in harmonic telegraphy. Special 
constructions of electromagnets are appropriate to special 
purposes such as these. The adaptation of electromagnets 
for the special end of responding to rapidly alternating 
currents is a closely kindred matter. Lastly, there are 
certain applications of the electromagnet, notably in the con- 
struction of some forms of arc lamp, for which it is specially 
sought to obtain an equal or approximately equal pull over 
a definite range of motion. This use necessitates special 
designs. All these matters will be considered in due course. 
In the mean time, we must enter upon some of the elementary 
principles of electromagnetism. 
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It is a familiar fact that the polarity of an electromagnet 
depends upon the sense in which the current is flowing around 
it Various rules for remembering the relation of the electric 
flow and the magnetic force 
have been given. One of 
them that is useful is that 
when one is looking at the 
north pole of an electro- 
magnet, the current will be 
flowing around that pole in 

the sense opposite to that in Circulation of Current around 

, , , , , , ^ . • A Two-pole Electromagnet. 
which the hands of a clock 

are seen to revolve. This necessitates the connexion of the 

bobbins of a two-pole electromagnet in such a way that the 

currents shall circulate as indicated in the manner depicted 

in Fig. 1 5 Another useful rule, suggested by Maxwell,, is 

illustrated by Fig. 16, namely, that the sense of the circula- 

FlG. 16. 





Diagram illustrating Relation of Magnetizing Circuit and 

Resulting Magnetic Force. 

tion of the current (whether right or left-handed), and the 
positive direction of the resulting magnetic force, are related 
together in the same way as the rotation and the travel of a 
right-handed screw are associated together. Right-handed 
rotation of the screw is associated with forward travel 
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Right-handed drculation of a current is associated with a 
magnetic force tending to produce north polarity at the for- 
wanl end of the core. 

Poles and Polar Surfaces. 

Magnetism, whether resident permanently in a piece of 
lodestone or of hardened steel, or whether temporarily pro- 
duced in a bar of soft iron by means of an external circulation 
of electric currents in a surrounding coil, is something which 
exists internally in the piece of lodestone or steel or iron, 
though it may also manifest itself externally. In the case of 
ordinary lodestones and steel magnets, and in that of those 
electromagnets that do not form closed magnetic circuits, 
there are certain external manifestations, most of which are 
well known. Small pieces of iron or steel will be attracted 
by and adhere to certain parts of the surface of such magnets. 
Compass needles brought into the neighbourhood of the 
same parts are deflected by their influence. Those parts of 
the surface of a lodestone, or steel magnet, or electromagnet, 
to which iron filings adhere in tufts, and which act on compass 
needles, are in common lang^uage called the folar surfaces^ or 
simply the poles, of the magnet In former days magnetism 
was regarded as a surface phenomenon, resident (as an invisible 
fluid or fluids) upon these polar parts of the surface. It is, 
however, possible to have a magnet, highly magnetized, 
entirely destitute of poles. For example, it is possible to 
magnetize a steel ring in such a way (compare Fig. 71, p. 162) 
that the magnetization shall be entirely internal : the magnetic 
lines flowing round wholly within the metal, and never coming 
up to the surface. This is done by overwrapping the ring 
all round with a magnetizing coil of insulated copper wire, 
through which an electric current is passed. Of course such 
a ring magnet is incapable of attracting iron tilings, or of 
perturbing a compass needle. The evidence that such a ring 
is magnetized internally is two-fold. In the act of mag- 
netizing the ring grows larger to a minute extent If cut or 
broken, such a ring forthwith exhibits polar properties at the 
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cut surface. The pole or polar region of a magnet is simply 
that part of the surface where the internal magnetic lines 
emerge into the air. Only such parts exhibit any such 
properties as those to which formerly the virtues of magnetic 
fluids were attributed In one sense, therefore, it is true that 
the external phenomena of poles are accidental. Nevertheless, 
it was precisely these external phenomena which first drew 
attention to the subject of magnetism and were first investi- 
gated. It is the consideration of them that originated the 
terms in which magnetic facts are described. The very unit 
of magnetism that has been adopted as a means of expressing 
the relative strengths of magnets is based upon the repulsion 
which two poles are found to exert upon one another when 
separated by an air space : and the unit of intensity of 
magnetic force is in turn based on the unit of polar magnetism. 
It is too late to dream of changing these definitions, which 
are now universally accepted. Every treatise on magnetism 
deals copiously with them ; it is enough for the present 
purpose, therefore, to state them for reference. 

Magnetic Units. 

The international units, now adopted by all electricians^ are 
based upon the absolute system of weights and measures^ 
known as the " C.G.S. system." In this system, which is 
further explained in Appendix B, the centimetre is taken as the 
unit of length, the gramfne as the unit of mas% and the second 
as the unit of time. From these three fundamental units are 
derived all the other physical units. For example, the dyne 
or unit of force in this system, is that force which, if it acts on 
one gramme for one second, gives to it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. The pull of the earth on a mass of one 
pound (this pull being what is commonly called the pound's 
weight) is equal (at London) to 444,971 dynes. One dyne is 
a pull (or push) equal to about ^ of the weight (at London) 
of one grain. Upon this abstract unit of force is founded the 
magnetic unit 
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The unit quantity of magnetism, or unit magnetic pole, \t 
one of such a strength that, when placed at a distance of one 
centimetre (in air) from a similar pole of equal strength, it 
repels it with a force of one dyne. The distribution of apparent 
magnetism at a polar surface is usually stated in terms of the 
num1)er of units of magnetism (defined as above) per square 
centimetre, this number being sometimes called the surface* 
density of the magnetization. It is found that this surface- 
density cannot, even with the most enormous magnetizing 
forces, be made to exceed a limiting amount Ewing finds 
that the softest iron, subjected temporarily to the highest 
magnetizing force, will not exhibit more than 1700 units of 
magnetism per square centimetre. Hard steel will not usually 
retain permanently a higher magnetization than 500 units per 
square centimetre of pole surface, or at the rate of 3225 units 
per square inch. This mode of expressing the facts in surface 
units b antiquated The modem mode of regarding the 
matter is to think of the magnetic lines which flow around the 
magnetic circuit, emerging from the metal at one polar surface, 
and re-entering it at the other. Owing to the conventional 
mode of regarding the matter, according to which one draws 
one magnetic line per square centimetre to represent a force 
of one dyne acting on a unit pole, we have to draw, or imagine 
as drawn, as many lines per square centimetre as there are 
dynes of force on a unit pole. As a matter of fact, the 
number of dynes of force that are exerted on a unit pole 
placed between two surfaces of opposite polarity, close 
together, is numerically equal to 4 «• (i.e. = 12 "566) times the 
number of surface units of magnetism per square centimetre 
on either of the surfaces. Hence arises the curious rule that 
for every unit of magnetism at the surface one must suppose 
4 w magnetic lines coming up through the surface. For 
example, if at any polar surface there are 100 units of 
magnetism, we must imagine 1257 lines emergring through that 
surface. 

In the case of a bar magnet, we conceive these lines as 
flowing through the metal, emerging at one end (the north 
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pole) and curving round to re-enter the metal at the other end 
(the south pole). In Fig. 17, these lines are drawn both 
internally and externally. Every one knows that if we dip 
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such a magnet into iron filings the small bits of iron stick oi^ 
more especially at the ends, but not exclusively; and if you 
hold it under a piece of paper or cardboard, and sprinkle iron 
filings on the paper, you obtain curves like those shown on the 
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diagram. They attest the distribution of the magnetic forces 
in the external space. The magnetism running internally 
through the body of the iron begins to leak out sideways, and 
finally all the rest streams out in a great tuft at the end. 
These magnetic lines pass round to the other end, and there go 
in again, and the place where the steel is internally most highly 
magnetized is this place across the middle, where externally no 
iron filings at all stick to it. Now, we have to think of mag- 
netism from the inside and not the outside. This magnetism 
extends in lines, coming up to the surface somewhere near the 
ends of the bar, and the filings stick on wherever the magnetism 
comes up to the surface. They do not stick on at the middle 
part ofthe bar, where the metal is really most completely per- 
meated through and through by the magnetism ; there are a 
larger number of lines per square centimetre of cross-section in 
the middle region where none come up to the surface. 

The space outside the magnet where these magnetic lines 
are passing from pole to pole is called the magnetic field of 
the magnet It is obviously more intense, or in other words 
the lines in it are denser, near to the poles than at some 
distance away. In this field the lines are so drawn, or 
imagined, that at any point the direction of the lines at that 
part of the field shows the direction of the resultant magnetic 
force at that point Also, the density of the lines indicates 
the magnitude of the force. A single free magnet pole placed 
at any point in the field would tend to move along the 
magnetic lines, a north pole sailing one way, a south pole 
sailing the other. If a small pivotted compass needle is set 
down at any point in the field, it at once turns round and sets 
itself along the magnetic line at that point If a needle b set 
down on a curved magnetic line, and is free not only to turn 
round but to shift its whole position, it will be pulled sideways 
and always toward the inner side of the curve. Small 
unmagnetized needles, and filings of iron, if placed in the 
magnetic field, are magnetized by the influence of the 
magnet, and turn round and point along the lines. This 
explains the familiar experiment of sprinkling iron filings on 
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a sheet of paper or glass over 3 magnet The filing-figure 
thus obtained (Fig. i8) is useful for studying the manner ui 
which the magnetic lines are distributed in the surrounding 
field. 
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Now in studying electromagnets by the hght of the modem 
principle of the magnetic circuit, we have to think of these 
things as internal, Dot as mere superficial, phenomena. We 
have to think of iron and steel as being good conductors 
of m^^etic lines ; we have to calculate what cross-section of 
iron to allow for any desired number of magnetic lines to 
permeate through it ; and we have to calculate the mag- 
netizing power that will be needful to apply in order to 
force any given number of magnetic lines into the circuit 
Symbols and definitions are required in dealing with these 
matters. In order to express the intensity of the magnetic 
force at any point in a magnetic field, it is usual, as explained 
previously, to describe it in terms of the number of magnetic 
lines per square centimetre that are to be considered as 
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traversing the air at the point in question ; the intensity of 
the force in the field (or intensity of fields as it is often called), 
being denoted by the letter H. The term the magnetic flux 
is often used for the whole number of magnetic lines that 
flow slround the circuit, and denoted by the symbol N. The 
number of magnetic lines per square centimetre, in any 
material, b called the magnetic induction^ or simply the 
induction (also called tlie permeation^ or the internal magneti* 
zation\ and for this the symbol B is used. ^ As iron, steel 
and other magnetic materials are more permeable for. 
magnetic lines than air is, it follows that the same application 
of magnetizing power that would produce H lines per square 
centimetre in air at any point in space will produce a greater 
number of lines per square centimetre if the space in question 
is occupied by iron instead of air. That is to say, the same 
magnetizing power that would have produced H lines per 
square centimetre in air will produce B lines per square 
centimetre in iron ; where B is a number greater than H, 
according to the permeability of the specimen. Of this more 
will be said in Chapter III. on the Properties of Iron. 



Elementary Propositions in Electromagnetics. 

• 

Here it will be convenient to lay down a few elementary 
propositions dealing with the relation between electric 
currents and magnetic forces. 

I. Magnetomotive Force^ or Total Magnetizing Power 
of Electric Current circulating in a Coil. — It is found that 
when a current flows along in a copper wire that is 
coiled in several turns around a core, and is thus made 
to circulate around an interior magnetic circuit, the mag- 
netizing power or tendency of this circulation of electricity 
is proportional both to the strength of the current so circula- 
ting and to the number of turns in the coil. If* other things 
are equal, the total magnetizing power depends on nothing 
else but these two matters ; being independent of the size or 
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Fig. 19. 




Magnbtizing Coil wound around 
A Magnetic Circuit, 



material of the wire, and of its shape, and is the same whether 
the spirals are close together or wide apart. If S stands for 
the number of spirals in the coil, and 1 be the number of 
amperes of current that are 
flowing, then S multiplied 
by I will be the number of 
ampere-turns of circulation 
of current. It is ex- 
perimentally proved that 
twenty amperes circulating 
around Ave turns exert 
precisely the same mag- 
netizing power as one 
ampere circulating one 
hundred times, or as one 
hundred amperes circula- 
ting once around the core. 
In each of these cases the circulation of current is one 
hundred ampere-turns. To calculate from this the value, in 
absolute C.G.S. units, of the magnetomotive force, it is re- 
quisite to multiply the ampere-turns by -^ ir, or by 1*257. 
Or, in symbols; 

Magnetomotive force = i'2S7 x Sfl 

It will be shown in Appendix C that it is possible to 
avoid the use of this multiplier by taking the ampere-turns 
themselves as the magnetomotive force. 

Some writers call the magnetomotive force the "line- 
integral of the magnetic forces.'* 

2. Intensity of Magnetic Force at any point in a long 
Magnetizing Coil, — The preceding expression for the total 
magnetizing power of a coil does not give any information 
about the variation of the magnetic force at different parts. 
If in Fig. 19, a closed curve be drawn (the dotted curve) 
passing through all the spirals, and the question be asked 
" What is the intensity of the magnetic force at various points 
on this curve ? " it must be replied that the intensity of the 
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force will vary greatly from point to point, being greatest at 
the middle of that part of the curve which lies within the 
spirals. If a uniformly-wound coil were constructed of very 
great length (say at least one hundred times its own diameter), 
the intensity of the magnetic force would be very nearly 
uniformly great all along its axis, until quite close to the ends 
of the coil, where it rapidly falls off. The expression for the 
value of H at any point along the axis (save near the ends) 
of such a long coil is found by considering the magnetomotive 
force as distributed uniformly along its length ; or, in symbols, 
where / stands for the length of the coil, in centimetres. - 

H = ^ ^ = I ' 257 times the ampere-turns per centimetre 
10/ 

of length.. 

Or, if the length is given in inches : 

H = 0*495 times the ampere-turns per inch. 

Or, if it is desired to express the intensity of the magnetic 
force in lines per square inch instead of per square centimetre, 
I wc shall have : — 

j H|, = 3* 193 X the ampere-turns per inch. 

1 

I In the case where a wire is wound in an annular coil upon 

j an iron ring, so that there are no ends to the coil, H is uniform 

I at all points along the closed curve drawn within the coil, and 

' is calculated as above, taking the mean length along the body 

■ of the ring as il It is obvious that when H is uniform, 

H X / i^ves the total magnetizing power or magnetomotive 
foroe. 

3. Intensity of Magnetic Force at centre of a single Ring.-^ 
At the centre of a single ring or circular loop of wire carrying 
current of 1 amperes, and of radius r centimetres, the intensity 
of the magnetic force is calculated by the formula 

H - VLi = 06284 X *-niF^. 

10 r radius 
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This is the case of a tangent-galvanometric ring ; the 
number needing to be multiplied by S, if there are S turns in 
. the ring. 

4. Fora on Conductor (carrying current) i» a Magnetic 
Field, — Suppose a ff>- .ictic field is furnished by a permanent 
magnet (F^. 20), a>id that a con- 
ducting wire carrying an electric 
current is brought into the mag- 
netic field, it is observed to ex- 
perience a mechanical force in a 
direction at right angles to its own 
length, and at right angles to the 
magnetic lines of the field. In the 
figure the direction of the flux of 
magnetic lines is horizontal from 
right to left between the limbs of 

the magnet; the direction of the ^„,„^ ^, maghwic Fi«u» 
current is horizontal from front on Comdoctok cuRYwa 
to back ; and the resulting me- d««iit, ■ 

chanical force mil urge the conductor vertically upwards^ as 
shown by the arrow. Reversing the current would, of course, 
result in a downward force; 

The magnitude of this force can be calculated as follows : — 
Assume the field to be of uniform inten»ty H, and that the 
length (centimetres) of conductor lying squarely across the 
field is L Then if 1 is the number of amperes of current, the 
force (in dynes) will be given by the rule 

or in grains* weight 

/= H./'i-i-i6l. 
$. Work done by Conductor (carrying current) in moving 
across Magnetic Field — If the conductor moves across a breadth 
b (centimetres) of the magnetic field, the work done will be 
expressed (in ergs) as follows :— 

va = fb = bWli-^XO. 
But ^ / is the area of field swept out ; and this area multi- 
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plied by the number of magnetic lines per square centimetre 
(H) gives the whole number N of magnetic lines cut in the 
operation: whence 

w = N/ -T- la 
Proof. — This matter may be bdependently deduced as follows i — 
By definition of electric potential, the work done in moving Q luuls 
of electricity through difference of potential V, — V, i* 

a, = Q (V,-VJ. 

But in cutting N lines of magnetic field in a time of/ seconds 
there is generated an electromodve force = N 4- f, and this constitutes 
die difference of electric potential V, - V, and may be substituted 
for it 

Further, if die current t is expressed in amperes, the qoanti^ Q 
jr,Q_ j,_ of electridty expressed in absolute 

CG.S. units conveyed through die 
circuit in /seconds, will be = i/-H lo. 
SubstitutiDg the latter value for Q 
and die former for V,— Vt, one at 
once obtains die result — 

to s Nf ■—• lo, as before. 

& Rotation of Conductor 
(carrying current) around a 
Magnetic Pole. — If a portion of 
an electric circuit be arranged 
with movable connexions so that 
it can slide around a magnet pole, 
rotation will ensue; the angular 
force (or torque) bdng calculated 
as follows : — 

In Fig. 21, abar magnetstands 
vertically with an annular mercury 
cup around its middle. Into 
this cup dips a wire suspended 
by a flexible joint or swivel, and conducts a current 
of * amperes. If the pole-strength of the magnet is m units 
of magnetism, the whole number of magnetic lines radiating 
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out from that pole will be 4 w ^/i / and if the annular cup is 
close enough to the ms^net, the whole of these, practically, 
will be cut by the conductor in one rotation. Hence, by the 
preceding article the work done in one revolution will be — 

w = 4ir/«i-7- 10= i'2S7 xmu 

Hence, dividing by the angle 2w, the torque or turning 
moment y will be : — 

7 = 2««i4-io = 0-2 X wi. 

It follows that the pole tends to rotate around the con- 
ductor in the reverse sense with an equal torque. 

7. Every electric circuit tends so to alter its configuration as 
to make tlie magnetic fltix through it a maximum. — ^This rule, 
which in different words was given by Maxwell, is extremely 
useful to assist one in seeing in what way conductors that are 
parts of electric circuits will tend to move when situated in 
any way in a magnetic field For example, the case pre- 
sented by Fig. 20, p. 47, can be argued out as follows : — The 
current in the circuit, as viewed in the cut, is shown by the 
arrows to be circulating right-handedly. This circulation of 
current, according to the rule laid down in p. 37, would 
produce a magnetic flux through the circuit from above to 
below. But, because of the north pole below it, there is 
already a magnetic flux of lines through the circuit in the 
contrary sense, from below upwards. The circuit will there- 
fore tend to move in such a way as to diminish this contrary 
flux, virtually increasing its own thereby. Another example 
is afforded by De la Rive's familiar experiment with a floating 
coil and battery, which is attracted by one pole of a bar 
magnet, and repelled by the other. 

8. Two electric circuits (or conductors carrying currents) 
are urged by mutual farces to ctiange their configurations so that 
tlieir mutual magnetic flux may become a maximum. — This is 
a generalized statement of the rules often given about the 
attractions and repulsions of parallel currents and angular 
currents. One current does not attract or repel another except 
by virtue of the magnetic fields which they set up in the 
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surrounding space. When two currents run parallel and in 
the same direction, each produces a magnetic field around 
itseir, and each tends to move laterally across the other's 
ma^etic field. In the case of two parallel coils like tangent 
galvanometer coils of equal diameters, lying near tt^ether, 
the mutual force varies inversely as the axial distance between 
them, and directly as the product of their respective aoipere- 
tums. 



Typical Forms of Electromagnets. 

We will now consider the classification of forms of electro- 
magnets. I do not pretend to have found a complete classifi- 
cation. There is a very singular book written by Mons. 
Nicklis, in which he classifies under thirty-seven different 
heads all conceivable kinds of magnets, bidromic, tridromic* 
monocnemic, multidromic, and I do not know how many 
more; but the classification is both unmeaning and un- 
manageable. It is sufHctent for the present purpose simply 
to pick out those which come under four or five hcad^ and 
deal separately with others that do not quite fit under any 
of these cat^ories. 

I. Bar Etectroittagnet. — This consists of a single straight 
core (whether solid, tubular, or laminated), surrounded by a 
coiL Fig. 3 (p. 4) de- 
picted Sturgeon's earliest 
example. Fig. 22 shows 
a straight magnet with 
cylindrical core. 

2. Horseshoe Electro- 
magnet. — There are two 
sub>typcs included in this 
name. The original clec- 
B*« ELECTitoxAeMET. tromagnet of Stu^con 

(Fig. I, p. 3) really re- 
sembled a horse-shoe in form, being constructed of a 
single piece of round wrought iron, about half an inch 
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in diameter and nearly a foot long, bent into an arch. 
In recent years the other sub-type has prevailed, con- 
sisting, as shown in Fig. 23, 
of two separate Iron cores, '^ ''" 

usually cut from circular rod, 
screwed or riveted into a third 
piece of wrought iron, t\\Kjroks. 
Joule's special form of horse- 
shoe is shown in Fig. 7, p. 21. 

3. Club-foot Electromagnet. — 
Occasionally the preceding form 
is modified by being furnished 
with one coil only, the other 
core being left uncovered. This form is known in France 
as the aimant botteux, which may be rendered into English 
as the club-footed electromagnet The German name is 
hiukender Magt%et. Concerning this form. Fig. 24, more 
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will be said hereafter. Fig. 25 may be regarded as a kindred 
variety, being a horsc-shoc magnet with one coil upon the 
yoke, the two limbs being left uncovered. 

4. Iron-clad Electromagnet. — This form differs from the 
simple bar magnet in having an iron shell or casing external 
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to the coils and attached to the core at one end. Such a 
magnet presents, as depicted in Fig. 26, a central pole at one 
end surrounded by an outer annular pole of the opposite 
polarity. The appropriate armature for electromagnets of 
this type is a circular disk or lid of iron. It is curious how 
often the use of a tubular jacket 
to an electromagnet has been re- 
invented. It dates back to about 
1850, and has been variously 
claimed for Romershausen, for 
Guillemin, and for Pabre.* It 
is described in Davis's Mag- 
netism, published in Boston in 
1855. About sixteen years ago 
Mr. Faulkner, of Mandiester, re- 
vived it, under the name of the 
Altandae clectrom^^et A dis-' 
cussion upon jacketed electro* 
ms^nets took place in I ijC, at the 
Society of Tel^aph Engineers ; 
and in the same year, Professor 
Graham Bell used the same 
form of electromagnet in the receiver of the telephone which 
he exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition. There are some- 
kindred forms of electromagnet in which the return circuit of 
the iron comes back outside the coil, either from one end or 
the other, or from both ends, sometimes in the form of two or 
more parallel return yokes. All such magnets I propose to 
call — following the fashion that has been adopted for dynamos 
— iron-clad electromagnets. There is one used by Mr. Crom- 
well Varley, in which a straight magnet is placed between a 
couple of iron caps, which fit over the ends, and virtually 
bring the poles down close together ; the circular rim of one 
cap being the north pole, and that of the other cap being the 

* According 10 Nicltii* (*e« Comftn Rtndus, xlr. iSs7i p. >S3) It «■• 
ioTcnled b]r Fkbie when working tome yean picvimi^ljp in Nicklit'i labontoiy 
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south pole, the two rims being close together. That plan of 
course produces 3 great tendency to leak across from one rim 
to the other all round. 

A recent variety of the Iroii-clad type is depicted in 
Fig. 27, which has the merit of great simplicity of construc- 
tion and great holding power. It is used in electromagnetic 
clutches and brakes. 

Fic a/. 
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Ruhmkorff's EUctrotnagttet. — This form, used for experi- 
ments on dikmagnetism and on the magnetic rotation of Ugh^ 
was designed in 1S4&* Verdet gives the following description 
of that used by him (Fig. 28) in his researches on magneto- 
optic rotation. The electromagnet cores are two cylinders of 
soft iron A B, A' B*, each 20 cm. long, and 7 * $ cm. diameter, 
pierced longitudinally to admit a ray of light. They are 
clamped by soft iron yokes P P" to a soft iron bed-plate R S. 
For the optical experiments a very nearly uniform magnetic 
field is procured by screwing on the cores the cylindrical pole- 
pieces F F, each 14 cm. in diameter and $ cm. broad. The 
coils consist each of about 250 metres of copper wire 2 ■ 5 mm. 
in diameter. In another research, Verdet used a vertical 
horse-shoe electromagnet resembling Fig. 23, p- SI, provided 

* Ruhmkoifll Sm Camfttt Rtndui, xziiL 417 ud 538, 1K46 ; vA Amm. it 
CkiMt. d Je Phyi. (3) xviii. 318, it46. 
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with perforated pole-pieces, as Faraday had previously 
done. 

Fig. 38. 
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5. Cnl-and-Plaager. — A detached iron core is attracted 
into a hollow coil, or solenoid, of copper wire, when a current 
of electricity flows round the latter. This is a special form, 
and will receive extended consideration in Chapter VIII. It 
will be sufficient here to mention that whereas ordinary 
electromagnets with fixed cores exert powerful forces on 
armatures near them, their range of action is usually ex- 
tremely small ; on the other hand, the pull of the coil on the 
plunger is in general a feebler pull, but one of extended rai^ 
ofactioa 

& Stopped Onl'ond-Pluuger. — A whole group of forms 
have been devised intermediate between the coil-and-plunger 
form and the ordinary forms with fixed cores. If a coil is 
arranged with'a short fixed core extending part of the way 
through it, and with a second movable core to be sucked 
into the c<»l and finally attracted into close proximity with 
the fixed core, the action will be of a nature intermediate 
between the weak long-range pull of the coil-and-plunger and 
the powerful short-range pull of the ordinary electromagnet 
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Sometimes these forms are also iron-clad with an external 
jacket to better the magnetic circuit 

7. Electromagnets with Consequent Poles. — Electromag- 
nets wound with such windings or so connected that the 
currents circulate in opposite directions over difTereat parts 
of the core, are peculiar in the fact that they possess " conse- 
quent poles." This term is applied to poles that are produced 



Fio. 99. 
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between two poles of opposite kind. If, for example, a steel 
bar is so magnetized as to have a north pole at each end and 
~a south pole at the middle, that middle pole is called a conse> 
quent pole ; and is regarded as being the magnetic equivalent 
of two south poles put end to end. Electromagnets with 
consequent poles are not frequent, except in certain forms of 
dynamos and of electric motors, wherein they occur some- 
times in special forms of field-magnets, sometimes in arma- 
tures. An example occurs in the ease of the well-known 
Gramme ring. Suppose a ring core of iron (Fig. 31) is 
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Fig. 31. 



entirely overwound with a copper coil (right-handedly 
wound in this figure) which is closed on itself. If then a 
current is introduced into the coil at one side and drawn off 
at the other, it will have two paths of flow ; and half the ring 
will be subjected to a right-handed circulation of current, 
while the other half is subjected to a, left-handed circulation. 

The result will be that each half 
will act like a magnet having (in 
this instance) a south pole where 
the current enters, and a north 
pole where the current leaves 
the coil. There will be, there- 
fore, two consequent poles, one 
double-north pole at the top, 
one double-south pole at the 
bottom. The position of these 
poles is .movable ; the pole will 
shift round the ring to any point 
if the point of connexion be- 
tween the annular coil and the 
circuit is shifted. This is in- 
deed the most important feature 
of this peculiar electromagnetic 
device. 
8. Circular Electromagnets. — ^This name is given to a 
peculiar class of electromagnets, originally devised by 
Wilhelm Weber, having cylindrical or pulley-like cores, and 
coils wound (as in Fig. 1 59) in grooves around their peripheries. 
If a simple iron pulley is wound with a magnetizing coil of 
insulated copper wire, and excited by a current, the whole of 
one rim will be a north polar surface, and the other rim will 
be a south polar surface. Such a magnet will attach itself 
to iron at any part of its periphery. In Fig. 32 a double 
circular magnet is shown, with a consequent north pole in an 
intermediate rim, the two outer rims being south poles. It 
has been proposed to use such electromagnets as a form of 
driving gear instead of toothed wheels, the requisite adherence 
of surface being attained magnetically. In another variety, 
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due to Nickt«s, called paraciratlar electromi^et^ the coil, 
instead of being wound on the wheel, is placed outside it. 
encircling only that segment of it which is to make a 
magnetic contact, 

Fio. 3>. 
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9. Miscellaneous Forms. — Of these- there are an innumer* 
able variety, many of which are noticed chiefly in the latter 
part of this book. Two examples may be given here; F^[. 33 

Fia 33. 
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illustrates a fa^^ot of bar electromagnets, each wound with 1 
separate coil of copper wire, and arranged with alternate 
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polarities. This. form was intended to provide a powerful 
electromagnet for the purpose of adherence to an iron slab. 
As a matter of fact a more powerful effect would have been 
obtained from the same quantity of iron and copper had a 
different disposition been adopted, and a simplified magnetic 
circuit been arranged : for example, it would have been 
better to have carried all the copper windings in one coil 
around the eight cores which form the two middle layers^ 
leaving the top and bottom layers of cores without any 
winding around them, to serve (in the fashion of iron-clad 
electromagnets) as a return-path for the magnetic lines. 

Fig. 34, 




Spiral Elbctkomaonkt. 

• 

Fig. 34 depicts a spiral electromagnet, in which the iron 
core, greatly elongated, is wound in a spiral around a straight 
conductor of copper, thus reversing the usual arrangement. 
There is not the slightest advantage in such a modification. 
On the contrary, there are the serious disadvantages that, 
owing to the relatively considerable magnetic permeability of 
air, the magnetism created in any one of the turns of the 
spiral will leak across and short-circuit itself to a considerable 
degree, instead of going on through the iron to emerge at the 
pole; and further, an enormous current will be required to 
energize the magnet, owing to there being but one single 
conductor in the electric circuit instead of the usual numerous 
convolutions. 

In addition to these forms there are many others, some 
multipolar, used only in the field-magnets of dynamo machines 
and of electric motors. For further information about these 
the reader is referred to treatises on the subject of dynamo- 
electric machinery, and also to Chapter XII., p. 3sa 
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Materials of Construction. 

Three classes of materials enter into the construction of 
electromagnets : — Magnetic materials for cores ; electric con- 
ducting materials for coils ; insulating materials for prevent- 
ing leakage of electric current. 

I. Magfietic Materials for Cores, — Iron and steel are the 
only materials that need be discussed, though nickel, cobalt, 
and lodestone (magnetic oxide of iron), also belong to the 
class of magnetic materials. The magnetic properties of iron 
and steel are so all-important that Chapter III. is specially 
devoted to their consideration. Their mechanical properties 
are so well known as to need no notice here. 

II. Electric Conducting Materials for Coils. — One ma- 
terial only need here be discuissed — namely copper, beii^ 
the metal universally employed. Other metals have been 
tried in place of copper wires : for example, iron, German- 
silver, and silver. Iron was suggested with the idea that, 
being also a magnetic substance, it would act in double 
capacity, carrying electricity and permeated simultaneously 
by the magnetic lines. This application ts, however, to be 
condemned : firstly, because iron wires offer much more 
electrical resistance than copper wires of the same size, and 
heat more, and are wasteful of electrical power; secondly, 

' . because the iron wires, being wound transversely with insu- 
lating material between them, are badly situated for carrying 
the longitudinal magnetic lines. Silver has been suggested 
instead of copper, as being a better electrical conductor. In 
recent years, however, ways have been found of refining 
copper, notably by electro*metaIlurgical processes, and pro- 
ducing it of a quality that rivals silver, and in some cases 
surpasses it in electric conducting power. '^High conduc- 
tivity " copper is now an established commercial article ; and 
none should be tolerated in the construction of electromagnets 
that has a lower conductivity than 98 per cent of that of pure 
copper. German silver is unfitted for electromagnet coils by 
reason of its poor conductivity, beuig only about 8 per 
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cent of that of pure copper; the only circumstance in its 
favour being its constancy at all temperatures in this low 
conducting power. Rules about the winding of copper wire 
coils, guiding the constructor in the gauge and quantity 
required, will be given in due course in Chapter VI. In the 
mean time it may be pointed out that the constructor is not 
limited to the use of simple round wires, though these are 
usually employed in the coils of all small electromagnets. 
For larger coils requiring thicker conductors for carrying 
many amperes of current, a large sectional area of conductor 
is needed. Round wires of large sectional area become 
inadvisable in such cases for two reasons — they are difficult to 
bend, and they leave great intersticial spaces in the winding. 
In such cases it is better to employ stranded wires made up 
of seven smaller wires twisted together and overspun with 
suitable insulating material, or else to use wire of retangular 
section either drawn through rectangular dies or built up of 
narrow copper ribbons bound together by a serving of tape. 
All the manufacturers of copper wire for electrical purposes 
now regularly supply both stranded wires and wires built up 
of strips to any required gauge, these having become things 
required every day in the construction of dynamos and other 
electrical machines. 

III. Insulating Materials for preventing Leakage of Elec- 
tric Current. — Insulating materials are required to prevent ^ 
the electric current from leaking from one part of the coil to 
another, and also to prevent it from leaking from the coil into 
the core. The coil also requires to be held together mechani- 
cally ; this is usually accomplished by winding it on a bobbin 
or former. If the bobbin is of wood, ebonite, or other non- 
metallic substance, it itself aids as an insulator in lessening 
the chance of leakage from coil to core. If the bobbin is of 
metal, then care must be taken to prevent the electric current 
from leaking from the coil into the metal of the bobbin. 
Theoretically, any one point of leakage from coil to core or 
from coil to bobbin will not matter, as the current will not 
flow, even along a leakage path, from the coil into the 
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neighbouring metal unless it can find also a way out back 
into the circuit But the very fact that such a possible 
leakage path exists increases the probability of another leak 
being established at some other point, resulting in a break- 
down. Complete insulation of the coil is therefore most 
desirable in itselfl 

The tendency for a leak or short-circuit to occur between 
any two conductors depends on the difference of their electric 
pressures. The gpreater their difference in electric pressure^ 
the more likely is the insulating material between them to 
break down and establish a leak. There is generally very 
little difference in electric pressure between one turn of wire 
and the turn that lies next to it in the same layer, but there 
may be a considerable difference in electric pressure between 
the wire in one layer and the wire that lies over it in the 
next layer. Hence, it is more important to insulate well 
between layer and layer, than between wire and wire in the 
same layer. For the very same reasons it is still more 
important to insulate well between coil and bobbin, because 
the wire of all the layers comes close up to the cheeks of the 
bobbin. A numerical example will help here. Suppose an 
electromagnet is to be used across a pair of electric mains 
which are supplied with current from a dynamo at a pressure li 

of 100 volts ; that is to say, there is a difference of pressure of 
100 volts between the mains. Suppose this electromagnet to 
possess a coil of wire consisting of twenty layers with fifty turns 
in each layer. The layers are supposed to be wound in the 
usual way, beginning at one end and returning back, so that ' 

the second layer ends just over the spot where the first layer 
began. Then if there is lOO volts difference of pressure 
applied to the coil to drive the current through the convo- 
lutions of its coil, thei;e will be between a point at the 
beginning of one layer and a point at the end of the next 
(which lies on the top of it) just one-tenth of all the coil, and 
therefore one-tenth of all the pressure — i.^., lo volts. But 
between these two points in the windings there will be lOO 
turns of wire ; hence the difference of pressure bet\veen wire 
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and wire will be only -^ volt Yet, since the pressure between 
one end of the coil and the other end is lOO volts, and 
as both ends come close to the bobbin, the tendency to 
spring a leak into the metal of the bobbin will be far greater 
than the tendency to leak from layer to layer. It may be 
approximately taken that the electric tension on the insulating 
material — or tendency to pierce it with a spark — is pro- 
portional to the square of the volts of electric pressure. 
Hence, in the case given, the insulating material between coil 
and bobbin has to stand a tension one hundred times as great 
as that between layer and layer, and one million times as 
great as that between wire and wire. 

Wire IfisulaHon. — For large electromagnets, to be used on 
ordinary circuits with pressures not exceeding 500 volts, it is 
sufficient to use as wire insulation a double covering of 
cotton, which is afterwards well soaked with shellac varnish 
and dried for some hours at steam-heat For small electro- 
magnets, such as are used in telegraphic and telephonic work 
and in the best electric-bell work, silk-covered wires are 
preferable, the coils being afterwards baked and immersed in 
a bath of melted paraffin wax. Coatings of gutta-percha or 
indiarubber, or of tarred hemp or ozokerited tape, are not 
recommended for the wires Uiat are to be wound on the 
coils of electromagnets. Stranded wires of large size and 
rectangular conductors made of strip should be taped with a 
strong cotton tape, and served with shellac varnish after being 
wound on the bobbins or magnets. 

Layer Insulation. — The insulation between layer and layer, 
particularly between tJte first turtt of ofte layer and the last of 
the next, must be good. In small electromagnets no particular 
precautions are needed beyond care in winding ; but, in the 
case of larger electromagnets, if wound with many turns of 
fine wire to be used on high-pressure circuits, it is well to lay 
between the layers a wrapping of thin Willesden paper or of 
thin vulcanized fibre, or even of thin canvas or cotton cloth 
varnished with shellac varnish. 

Core and Bobbin Insulation. — In those cases where coils 
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are to be wound direct on the cores without any bobbin 
between, the core should be itself well insulated by being 
painted with some good tough and non-conducting paint, 
such as bath-japan or Aspinall's enamel, or covered with 
varnished canvas, or with a well-fitting tube of vulcanized fibre, 
or with several thicknesses of well-varnished paper of tough 
quality. Metal bobbins should be served in the same way. 
The faces of the cheeks of bobbins should be most thoroughly 
and carefully protected. In cases where coils are wound 
direct on cores, metal cheeks or "magnet heads " are often 
used to hold up the coils at the ends. Such cheeks, whether 
attached to the core or to a separate bobbin, ought in all laige 
electromagnets to be separated from the coils by the inter* 
position of a sheet of vulcanized fibre or of dermatine or 
Willesden paper, or, failing these, of oil-cloth or tough paper, 
varnished or enamelled. Only by such precautions can 
break-downs be avoided. Trouble often arises from the end 
of the wire which comes up from the innermost layer of the 
coil to the outside. This leading-out end often breaks off in 
a most annoying way, necessitating rewinding; or if not 
actually broken it works loose and endangers the insulating 
layers between itself and other parts of coil or bobbin. It is 
well in many cases, before winding the coil, to provide as a 
leading-out end a specially strong wire, or piece of stranded 
cable, or strip of copper ; and such should always be extra 
well insulated. 

Fireproof Insulation. — In certain cases of rare occurrence 
it is needful to provide insulation that will not break down" 
even if the coils become red hot Asbestos, though itself a 
poor insulator and bulky, is then the only possible material 
for covering wires ; asbestos sheet and mica may both be 
used for layer-insulation. An insulating paint containing 
asbestos is also to be had. A naked copper wire with a 
rather thicker thread of spun asbestos laid between may 
serve as coil, with asbestos cloth between successive layers. 
Stoneware washers and bushes may be inserted for bringing 
out the leading-out wires. 
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High-pressure Insulation. — ^Whcn electromagnets are to be 
constructed for use on extra high-pressure circuits exceeding 
1,000 volts, it is absolutely essential to secure the most perfect 
insulation between layers and between coil and bobbin* 
Vambhed paper, canvas, and vulcanized fibre all break down. 
Layers of thin mica secured in position, and sheets of good 
ebonite, are almost the only materials of any avail. Some 
constructors, instead of winding the coils in layers, wind them 
between cloisons of ebonite fixed at intervals along an 
ebonite tube surrounding the core— the construction habitu* 
ally used in the building of induction coils. Ozokerited paper 
in several successive layers, consolidated by pressure while 
hot (as in the Ferranti mains) seems to be the only other 
material worth naming in this regard. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PROPERTIES OF IRON. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the magnetic properties of irou of diflforent 
kinds is absolutely fundamental to the theory and design of 
electromagnets. No excuse is therefore necessary for treating 
this matter with some fulness. In all modem treatises of 
magnetism the usual terms are defined and explained, and 
some of them have been explained in Chapter II. Magnetism, 
which was formerly treated of as though it were something 
distributed over the end surfaces of magnets, is now known to 
be a phenomenon of internal structure ; and the appropriate 
mode of considering it is to treat the magnetic materials — ^iron 
and the like — ^as being capable of acting as good conductors of 
the magnetic lines ; in other words, as possessing magnetic 
permeability. The precise notion now attached to this word 
is that of a numerical co-efficient Suppose a magnetic force 
^-due, let us say, to the circulation of an electric current in a 
surrounding coil — ^were to act on a space occupied by air, 
there would result a certain number of magnetic lines in that 
space. In fact, the intensity of the magnetic force, symbolized 
by the letter H, is often expressed by saying that it would 
produce H magnetic lines per square centimetre in air. Now, 
owing to the superior magnetic power of iron, if the space 
subjected to this magnetic force were filled with iron instead 
of air, there would be produced a larger number of magnetic 
lines per square centimetre. This larger number in the iron 
expresses the degree of magnetization in the iron; it is 
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symbolized* by the letter B. The ratio of B to H expresses 
the permeability of the material The usual symbol for per- 
meability is the Greek letter /x. So we may say that B is 
equal to /x times H. For example, a certain specimen of 
iron, when subjected to a magnetic force capable of creating, 
in air, 50 magnetic lines to the square centimetre, was found 
to be permeated by no fewer than 16,062 magnetic lines per 
square centimetre. Dividing the latter figure by the former, 
gives as the value of the permeability at this stage of the 
magnetization 321, or the permeability of the iron is 321 times 
that of air. The permeability of such non-magnetic materials 
as silk, cotton, and other insulators, also of brass, copper, and 
all the non-magnetic metals, is taken as i, being practically 
the same as that of the air. 

This mode of expressiilg the facts Is, however, complicated 
by the fact of the tendency in all kinds of iron to magnetic 
saturation. In all kinds of iron the magnetizability of the 
material becomes diminished as the actual magnetization is 
pushed further. In other words, when a piece of iron has 
been magnetized up to a certain degree, it becomes, from that 
degree onward, less permeable to further magnetization, and 
though actual saturation is never reached, there is a practical 
limit beyond which the magnetization cannot well be pushed. 
Joule was one of the first to establish this tendency toward 
magnetic saturation. Modern researches have shown numeri- 

^ The foUowiDg are the various ways of expressing the three definitions : — 
B — The internal magnetisation. 
The magnetic induction. 
The indoctioik. 

The intensity of the induction. 
The permeation. 

The number of lines p>er square centimetre in the material. 
H — The magnetizing force at a point 
The magnetic force at a point 
The intensity of the magnetic force. 

The number of lines per square centimetre that there would be in air. 
^ — The magnetic permeability. 
The permeability. 

The specific conductivity for magnetic linet. 
The magnetic multiplying power of the materiaL 
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• 
cally how the permeability diminishes as the magnetization is 
pushed to higher stages. The practical limit of the magneti- 
zation, B, in good wrought iron is about 20^000 magnetic 
lines to the square centimetre, or about 125,000 lines to the 
square inch ; and, in cast iron the practical saturation limit is 
nearly 12,000 lines per square centimetre, or about 70,000 
lines per square inch. 

In designing electromagnets, before calculations can be 
made as to the size of a piece of iron required for the core of 
a magnet for any particular purpose, it is necessary to know 
the magnetic properties of that piece of iron ; for it is obvious 
that if the iron be of inferior magnetic permeability, a larger 
piece of it will be required in order to produce the same 
magnetic effect as might be produced with a smaller piece of 
higher permeability. Or again, the piece having inferior per- i 

meability will require to have more copper wire wound on it ; 
for in order to bring up its magnetization to the required 
point, it must be subjected to higher magnetizing forces than 
would be necessary if a piece of higher permeability had been 
selected. 

A convenient mode of studying the magnetic facts respect- 
ing any particular brand of iron is to plot on a diagram the 
curve of magnetization — i.e. the curve in which the values, 
plotted horizontally, represent the magnetic force, H, and the 
values plotted vertically those that correspond to the respec- 
tive magnetization, B. In Fig. 35, which iw modified from 
the researches of Professor Ewing,* are given five curves^ 
relating to soft iron, hardened iron, annealed steel, hard-drawn ' 
steel, and glass-hard steel. It will be noticed that all these 
curves have the same general form. For small values of H 
the values of B are small, and as H is increased B increases 
also. Further, the curve rises very suddenly, at least with all 
the softer sorts of iron, and then bends over and becomes 
nearly horizontal When the magnetization is in the stage 
below the bend of the curve, the iron is said to be far from the 
state of saturation. But when the ms^etization'has been 

^ BkiL Thins., 1885. 
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pushed beyond the bend of the curve, the hron is said to be In 
the stage approaching saturation; because at this stage of 
magnetization it requires a large increase in the magnetizing 
force to produce even a very small increase in the magnetiza- 
UotL It mil be noted that for soft wrought iron the stage of 
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approaching saturation sets in when B has attained the value 
of about 16,000 lines per square centimetre, or when H has 
been raised to the value of about 5a As we shall see, it is 
not economical to push B beyond this limit ; or, in other 
words, it docs not pay to use stronger magnetic forces than 
those of about H = 50. 

Methods of Measuring Permeability. 

There are four sorts of experimental methods of measuring 
permeability. 

I. Magnetometric Methods. — These are due to MUller, and 
consist in surrounding a bar of the iron in question by a 
magnetizing coil, and observing the deflexion its magnetiza- 
tion produces in a magnetometer. 

3. Balatut Methods. — These methods are a variety of the 
preceding, a compensating magnet being employed to balance 
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the eflfect produced by the magnetized iron on the magneto- 
metric needle. Von Felitzsch used this method, and it has 
received a more definite application in the magnetic balance 
of Professor Hughes. The author has had a large number of 
observations made by students of the Technical College^ by 
its means, upon sundry samples of iron and steeL None of 
these methods are, however, to be compared with those that 
follow. 

3. Inductive Methods. — ^There are several varieties of these^ 
but all depend on the generation of a transient induction- 
current in an exploring coil which surrounds the specimen of 
iron, the integral current being proportional to the number of 
magnetic lines introduced into, or withdrawn from, the circuit 
of the exploring coiL Three varieties may be mentioned. 

(i4.) Ring Method. — In this method, due to Kirchhoff, the 
iron under examination is made up into a ring, which is wound 
with a primary or exciting coil, and with a secondary or 
exploring coiL Determinations on thb plan have been made 
by Stowletow, Rowland, Bosanquet, and Ewing; also by 
Hopkinson. Rowland's arrangement of the experiment b 
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Ring Mithod op Mxasurino PEUciABnirr. 
(RowUuid't Airangmifnt) 

shown in Fig. 36, in which B is the exciting battery, S the 
switch for turning on or reversing the current, R an adjust- 
able resistance, A an amperemeter, and B G the 'ballistic 
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galvanometer, the first swing of which measures the intq;ral 
induced current R C is an earth-inductor or reversing coil 
wherewith to calibrate the readings of the galvanometer ; and 
above b an arrangement of a coil and a magnet to assist in 
bringing the swinging needle to rest between the observations. 
The exciting coil and the exploring coil are both wound upon 
the ring ; the former is dbtingubhed by being drawn with a 
thicker line. The usual mode of procedure is to b^n with a 
feeble exciting current, which b suddenly reversed, and then 
reversed back. The current b then increased, reversed, and 
re-reversed ; and so on, until the strongest available points 
are reached The values of the magnetizing force H are 
calculated from the observed value of the current by the 
following rule : — If the strength of the current, as measured by 
the amperemeter, be i, the number of spires of the exciting 
coil S, and the length in centimetres of the coil (Le. the 
mean circumference of the ring) be l^ then H is given by the 
formukii — 

4 If Si Si 

H = — X — = I •2566 X — . 
10 / / 

Bosanquet, applying this method to a number of iron rings, 
obtained some important results. In Fig. 37 are plotted out 
the values of H and B for seven rings. One of these, marked 
J, was of cast steel, and was examined both when soft and 
afterwards when hardened. Another, marked I, was of the 
best Lowmoor iron. Five were of crown iron, of different 
sizes. They were marked for distinction with the letters G, 
E, F, H, K. In the accompany ing^able II. are set down 
the values of B at different stages of the magnetization. 

I have the means here of illustrating the induction method 
of measuring permeability. Here is an iron ring, having a 
cross section of almost exactly one square centimetre. It b 
wound with an exciting coil supplied with current by two 
accumulator cells ; over it is also wound an exploring coil of 
100 turns connected in circuit (as in Rowland's arrangement) 
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Table II.— Valuss op B in Five Crown Iron Rdtgi. 
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at-scm. 
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10*035 cm. 
1-S98 


aa*tcnu 
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«o'7SS cm. 
0*7137 
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sa*7a5cm. 

o*7S44 


Mapietidng Fovea. 

o*a 


126* 


73 


62 


83 


ss 


OS 
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377 
1,449 


270 
i.a93 


224 
840 


ao8 

675 


214 

88s 


2 


4.564 


3.95a 


3.533 


a. 777 


a.417 


5 


9.900 


9.147 


8,293 


8,479 


8.884 


lO 


13.023 


13.357 


",540 


11.376 


11,388 


20 

50 

100 


14.9" 
16,217 

17,148 


14.653 

15.704 
16.677 


14,710 
16,062 
17,900 


14.066 

15.174 
16,134 


I3.a73 
13.890 

14.837 



with a ballistic galvanometer which reflects a spot of light 
upon yonder screen. In the circuit of the galvanometer b 
also included a reversing earth-coiL As a matter of fact this 
earth-coil is of such a size, and wound with so many con- 
volutions of wire, that- when it is turned over, the amount of 
cutting of magnetic lines is equal to 840,000^ or is the same as 
if 840,000 magnetic lines had been cut once. By adjusting 
the resistance of the galvanometer circuit, it is arranged that, 
the first swing due to the induced current, when I suddenly 
turn over the earth-coil, is 8*4 scale divisions. Then, seeing 
that our exploring coil has 100 turns, it follows that 
when in our subsequent experiment with the ring we get 
an induced current from it, each division of the scale over 
which the spot swings will mean 1000 lines in the iron. I 
turn on my exciting current See : it swings about 1 1 
divisions. On breaking the circuit it swings nearly 1 1 divi- 
sions the other way. That means diat the magnetizing force 
carries the magnetization of the iron up to 1 1,000 lines ; or, 
as the cross section is about i sq. cm., B = 1 1,000. Now, how 
much is H? The exciting coil has 180 windings, and the. 
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exciting current through the amperemeter is just i ampere. 
The total excitation is just 1 80" ampere-turns.*' We must, 
according to our rule given above, multiply this by 1*2566 
and divide by the mean circumferential length of the coil, 

Fia 37. 
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Bosanqubt's Data of Magnetic Propbrtibs of Iron and Stebl Rings. 

which is about 32 cm. This makes H = 7. So if B = 1 1,000 
and H s 7, the permeability (which is the ratio of them) is 
about 1570. It is a rough and hasty experiment, but it 
illustrates the method. 

Bosanquet's experiments settle the debated question 
whether die outer layers of an iron core shield the inner 
layers from the influence of magnetizing forces. Were this 
the case, the rings made from thin bar iron should exhibit 
higher values of B than do the thicker rings. This is not so ; 
for the thickest ring, G, shows throughout the highest mag- 
netizations. 

{B.) Bar Method, — ^This method consists in employing a 
long bar of iron instead of a ring. It is covered from end to 
end with the exciting coil, but the exploring coil consists of 
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but a few turns of wire situated just over the middle part of 
the bar. Rowland, Bosanquet, and Ewing have all employed 
this variety of method ; and EwIng specially used bars the 
length of which was more than loo times their diameter, in' 
order to get rid of errors arising from end effects. 

(C.) Divided Bar Me/hod.—lhla method, due to Dr. 
Hopkinson,* is illustrated by Fig. 38. 

FiC. 38. 
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The apparatus consists of a block of annealed wrought 
iron about 18 inches long, 6j^ wide, and 2 deep, out of the 
middle of which is cut a rectangular space to recdve the 
magnetizing cods. 

The test samples of iron consist of two rods, each 
I2'65 mm. in diameter, turned carefully tru^ and slide in 
through holes bored in the ends of the iron blocks. These 
two rods meet in the middle, their ends being faced true so as 
to make a good contact One of them b secured Grmly, and 
the other has a handle fixed to it, by means of wliich it can 
be withdrawn. The two large magnetizing coils do not mee^ 
a space being left between them. Into this space is intro< 
duced the tittle exploring coil, wound upon an ivoiy bobbii^ 
• Jtit. TVMi., tSSs, p. 45& 
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through the eye of which pa^es the end of the movable nxL 
The exploring coil is connected to the ballistic galvanometer; 
B G, and is attached to an india-rubber spring (not shown in 
the figure), which, when the rod is suddedly pulled back, causes 
it to leap entirely out of the magnetic field The exploring 
coil had 350 turns of fine wire ; the two magnetizing coils 
had 2008 effective turns. . The magnetizing current, generated 
by a battery, B, of eight Grove cells, was regulated by a 
variable liquid resistance, R, and by a shunt resistance. A 
reversing switch and an amperemeter, A, were included in the 
magnetizing circuit By means of this apparatus the sample 
rods to be experimented upon could be submitted to any 
magnetizing forces, small or large, and the actual magnetic 
condition could be examined at any time by breaking the 
circuit and simultaneously withdrawing the movable rod. 
This apparatus, therefore, permitted the observation separately 
of a series of increasing (or decreasing) magnetizations with- 
out any intermediate reversals of the entire current Thirty- 
five samples of various irons of known chemical composition 
were e5c!^.mined by Hopkinson, the two most important for 
present purposes being an annealed wrought iron and a grey 
cast iron, such as are used by Messrs. Mather and Piatt in 
the construction of dynamo machines. Hopkinson embodied 
his results in curves, from which it is possible to construct, for 
purposes of reference, numerical tables of sufficient accuracy 
to serve for future calculations. The curves of these two 
samples of iron are reproduced in Fig. 39, but with one simple 
modification. British engineers who, unfortunately, are con- 
demned by local circumstances to use inch measures instead 
of the international metric system, prefer to have the magnetic 
facts also stated in terms of square inch units instead of 
square cm. units. This change has been made in Fig. 39, 
and the symbols B^^ and H^ are chosen to indicate the 
numbers of magnetic lines to the square inch in iron and in 
air respectively. The permeability, or multiplying power of 
the iroi\ is the same, of course, in either measure* In 
Table III. are given the corresponding data in square inch 
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measure ; and in Table IV. the data in square cm. measure 
for the same specimens of iron. 

It will be noted that Hopkinson's curves are double, there 
being one ciuve for the ascending magnetizations, and a 
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separate one,- a little above the former, for descending 
magnetizations. This is a point of a little importance in 
designing electromagnets. Iron, and particularly hard sorts 
of iron, and steel, after having been subjected to a h^rh 
degree of magnetizing force, and subsequently to a lesser 
magnetizing force, are found to retain a higher degree of mag- 
netization than if the lower magnetizing force had been simply 
applied. For example, reference to Fig. 37 shows that the 
wrought iron, where subjected to a magnetizing force gradu- 
ally rising from zero to H„ = 200, exhibits a magnetization of 
B„ = 95,000 ; but after H„ has been carried up to over looo^ 
and then reduced again to 20C^ B„ does not come down again 
to gS,ooo, but only to 98^001 Any sample of iron which 
showed great retentive qualities, or in which the descending 
curve differs widely from the ascending curve, would be 
unsuitable for constructing electromagnets, for it is important 
that there should be as little residual magnetism as possible 
in the cores. It will be noted that the curves for cast iron 
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show more of this residual efTect than do those for wnn^lit 
iroo. The numerical data in Tables III. and IV. are averages 

, of the ascending and descending values.- ■ • ■ 

As an example of the use of the Tables, we may take the 
following: — How strong must the magnetizing force be in 
order to produce in wrought iron a mi^nettzation of t ic^ooo 
lines to the square inch? Reference to Table IIL, or to 
^g- 39> shows that a magnetizing field of 664 will be 

' required, and that at this stage of the magnetization the 
permeability of the iron is only 16& As there are 6*45 
square cm. to the square inch, 1 1(^000 lines to the square inch 
corresponds very nearly to 1^,000 lines to the square cm., and 
H^ = 664 corresponds very nearly to H = loa — 

A very useful alternative mode of studying the results 
obtained by experiment is to construct curves, such as those 
of Fig. 41, in which the values of the permeability are plotted 
out vertically tn correspondence with the values of B plotted 

Ftfl. 41. 
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horizontally. Two of these relate respectively to Hopldo- 
son's data for cast iron and for wrought iron, as given in' 
Table IV. The third curve corresponds to Bidwell's data. 
Table V. It wilt be noticed that in the case of Hopkinson'a 
specimen of annealed wrought iron, between the points where 
B » 7000 and B = 16^000, the mean values of /t lie almost 
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on a straight line, and might be approximately calculated 
from the equation : — 

= (17,000-6)^3-5. 

• 

. The data given in Table IV. are plotted out to a larger 

\ scale in Fig. 40 to facilitate the calculation of values of /i and 

of H from any given value of B. For example, if it is desired 
to know how great the permeability (for iron of this kind) 
when B is forced up to 12,000 lines to the square cm., reference 
to the curve of B and ^ shows that at that stage of magnetiza- 
tion fi will be about 1400. 

To facilitate the operation of making observations on new 
brands of iron, Mr. J. Swinburne has recently* devised a 
method of experimenting which obviates the use of a ballistic 
galvanometer. The reader is referred to the orig^inal paper for 
further details. 

,j^ Traction Methods, — Another group . of . methods of 
measuring permeability is based upon the law of magnetic 
traction. Of these there are several varieties. 

(27.) Divided Ring Method.— Vix. Shelford BidweU has 
kindly lent me the apparatus with which he carried out this 
method. It consists of a ring of very soft charcoal iron rod 
6 '4 mm. in thickness, the external diameter being 8 cm., 
sawn into two half rings, and then each half carefully wound 
over with an exciting coil of insulated copper wire of 1929 
convolutions in total The two halves fit neatiy together; 
and in this position it constitutes practically a continuous ring. 
When an exciting current is passed round the coils, both 
halves become magnetized and attract one another; the 
force required to pull them asunder is then measured. 
According to the law of traction, which will occupy us in the 
second lecture, the tractive force (over a given area of contact} 
is proportional to the square of the number of magnetic lines 
that pass from one surface to the other through tiie contact 
joint Hence the force of traction may be used to determine 
B ; and on calculating H as before, we can determine the 

• See Thi EUetrkian^ ▼oL xxt. p. 648, October 10^ 1890U 
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permeability^. The following Table V. gives a summary of 
Mr. Bidwdl's results :— 

Tablb V^— Squarx Cxirmcsmx Mxasu&x. 
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(£.) Divided Rod Method — In this method, also used by 
Mr. Bidwell, an iron rod, hooked at both ends, was divided 
across the middle, and placed within a vertical surrounding 
magnetizing coiL One hook was hung up to an overhead 
support ; to the lower hook was hung a scale-pan. Currents 
of gradually-increasing strength were sent around the 
magnetizing coil from a battery of cells, and note was taken 
of the greatest weight which could in each case be placed 
in the scale-pan without tearing asunder the ends of 
the rods. 

(F.) Permeameter Method — ^This is a method which the 
author has himself devised for the purpose of testing sped- 
mens of iron. It is essentially a workshop method, as dis- 
tinguished from a laboratory method. It requires no ballbtic 
galvanometer, and the iron does not need to be foiged into a 
ring or wound with a coiL For carrying it out a simple 
instrument is needed, which he ventures to denominate as a 
permeameter. Outwardly, it has a general resemblance to 
Dr. Hopkinson's apparatus, and consists (Fig. 42) of a rectan- 
gular piece of soft wrought iron, slotted out to receive a mag- 
netizing coil, down the axis of which passes a brass tube. 
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The block is 12 in. long, 6J in. wide, and 3 in. in thick- 
ness. At one end the block is bored to receive the sample 
of iron that is to be tested. This consists simply of a thio 
rod about a foot long, one 
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end of which must be care- 
fully surfaced up. When it 
is placed inside the magnet- 
izing coil, and the exciting 
current is turned on, the rod 
sticks tightly at its lower 
end to the surface of the 
iron block ; and the force 
required to detach it (or, 
rather, the square root of 
that force) is a measure of 
the permeation of the mag- 
netic lines through its end 
face. In the first pennea- ^,^^1 
meter which I constructed 
the magnetizing coil is 13 '64 
cm. in length, and has 371 
turns of wire. One ampere 
of exciting current conse- 
quently produces a magnet- 
izing force of H = 34 The 
wire is thick enough to cany 30 amperes, so that it is easy to 
reach a magnetizing force of 1000. The current I now turn 
on is 25 amperes. The two rods here are of " charcoal iron " 
and " best iron " respectively ; they are of quarter-inch square 
stuff. He<-e is a spring balance, graduated carefully and 
provided with an automatic catch so that its index stops at 
the highest reading. The tractive force of the charcoal iron 
is about 12^ lb., while that of the " best " iron is only 7) nx 
B is about i<^oco in the charcoal iron, and H beii^ 850^ ^ is' 
about 22-3, 

The law of traction which is used in calculating B will 
occupy us much in the next chapter, but meantime 1 
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m}rself in stating it here for use with the permeameter. The 
formula for calculating B when the core is thus detached by a 
pull of P pounds (the coil being left behind), the area of 
contact being A square inches, is as follows : — 

B = 1317 X v/P-f- A + H- 
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In reviewing the results obtained, it will be noted that 
the curves of magnetization all possess the same general 
features, all tending toward a practical maximum, which, 
however, is different for different materials. Joule expressed 
the opinion that no force of airrent could give an attraction 
eqnal to 200 lb. per sq. in., the greatest he actually attained 
being only 175 lb. per sq. in. Rowland was of opinion that 
the limit was about 177 lb. per sq. in. for an ordinary good 
quality of iron, evien with infinitely great exciting power. 
This would correspond roughly to a limiting value of B of 
about 17,500 lines to the sq. cm. This value has, however, 
been often surpassed. Bidwell obtained 19,820, or possibly a 
trifle more, as in Bidwell's calculation the value of H has 
been needlessly discounted. Hopkinson gives 18,250 for 
wrought iron, and 19,840 for mild Whitworth steeL Kapp 
gives 16,740 for wrought iron, 20,460 for charcoal iron in 
sheet, and 23,250 for charcoal iron in wire. Bosanquet found 
the highest value in the middle bit of a long bar to run up in 
one specimen to 21,428, in another to 29,388, in a third to 
27,688. Ewing, working with extraordinary magnetic power, 
forced up the value of B in Lowmoor iron to 31,560 (when 
fi came down to 3), and subsequently to 45,350. This last 
figure corresponds to a traction exceeding 1000 lb. to the 
square inch. 

In the following table are given some of Ewing^s figures 
relating to the magnetization of Swedish iron in very strong 
magnetic fields :-— 
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Tablb VL— Swedish Iron (Square Centimetre Measurey. 
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Cast iron falls far below these figrures. Hopkinson, using 
a magnetizing force of 240, found the values of B to be 
10,783 in grey cast iron, 12,408 in malleable cast iron, and 
10,546 in mottled cast iron. Ewing, with a magnetizing 
force nearly fifty times as great, forced up the value of B in 
cast iron to 31,76a Mitis metal, which is a sort of cast 
wrought iron, being a wrought iron rendered fluid by addition 
of a small percentage of aluminium, is, as I have found, more 
magnetizable than cast iron, and not far inferior to wrought 
iron. It should form an excellent material for the cores of 
electromagnets for many purposes where a cheap manufacture 
is wanted. 

It was at one time supposed that the values of B would 
show a limiting value at about 20,000, for example, in 
wrought iron. Ewing's figures, obtained with enormous 
magnetizing forces, show that this is not so ; but, on the other 
hand, they show that B — H does tend to a limit In other 
words, that part of B which is directly due to the presence of 
the iron, does tend to a true saturation limit This maximum 
appears to be about 21,360 in wrought iron, and 15,580 in 
cast iroa 

Effect of Air-gap in Magnetic Orcuit. 

All the preceding results refer exclusively to that which 
goes u)n in the iron itself, the curves of magnetization 
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referring to the magnetic materials only. They tell us (in 
terms of H) the magnetic force required to drive B lines of 
magnetization through a single cubic cm. of the material If 
we are to deal with an actual piece of iron that is more than 
I sq. cm. in cross section, and more than i cm. in length, all 
that is necessary to represent the facts (so long as we are 
dealing with magnetization that is entirely internal to the 
iron) is to change the scale of the curves. For example, 
suppose we are dealing with an iron ring made of a piece of 
square bar annealed wrought iron (of the same brand as 
Hopkinson used), the size of the iron being 2 cm. in the side, 
and its (mean) length 80 cm. ; we shall now have to plot out 
(instead of B and H) N, the whole flux of magnetic lines 
within the section of the iron, and H /, the line-integral of the 
magnetizing force around the length of the iron circuit 

Taking the curve of B and H in Fig. 40, the scales will 
then have to be changed as follows: — Since the area is 
4 sq. cm., N at any stage of the magnetization will be equal 
to four times B at that stage. Hence the point on the 
horizontal scale called B s= 16,000, will now have to be 
called N s 64,000. And since /, the length of the bar, is 
80 cm., the same point that now stands for H = 50 on the 
vertical scale (on the right side), which is the corresponding 
value of the magnetic force, will have to be called H / = 4000. 
With these changes of scales the curve will then serve to 
represent the magnetic behaviour of the whole ring ; it will 
tell us how much integral magnetizing force we must exert 
(by means of a current in a coil) in order to drive up N, the 
total flux of magnetic lines, to any desired amount If we 
know H i^ it is easy to calculate the requisite ampere-turns, 
because (as shown on p. 46) the ampere-turns multiplied by 
I* 257 are equal to the line-integral of the magnetizing force. 

But if there is an air-gap in the magnetic circuit, or if 
there is a gap filled with any non-magnetic material, seeing 
that all these things possess a permeability that is equal to 
that of air (f. ^. s i), it is evident that to force the same 
number of magnetic lines across a layer of such inferior 
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permeability will necessitate an increase in the amount of 
magnetizing power that must be applied. 

Fig. 43. 




Cu&vB OP Magnetization op Magnetic Circuit wrrH Air-gap. 

This is made plainer by reference to Fig. 43, in which 
the curve O ^ C represents the relation between the number 
of magnetic lines in an iron bar and the number of ampere- 
turns of excitation (H / -J- 1*257) needed to force these 
magnetic lines through the iron. For example, to reach the 
height c, the excitation has to be of the value represented by 
the length O Xj. On the same diagram the line O * B 
represents the relation between the flux of magnetic lines 
across the air-gap and the ampere-turns required to force 
these lines across. If the gap were i sq. cm. in section, and 
I cm. long, 0*795 ampere-turns of current would produce 
field H = B = I. In this case the gap is supposed to be of 
larger area and shorter than i cm., the line sloping up at such 
a slope that the length Ox, represents the ampere-turns 
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requisite to bring tip the magnetic flux to b^ which is at the 
same height on the scale as a. It is then easy to put the two 
things together, for the total amount of excitation required to 
force these magnetic lines through air and iron will (neglect- 
ing leakage) be the sum of the separate amounts. The 
point jTs is chosen so that Ox^ is equal to the sum of Oxx 
and O x^ or that the distance of point r from the vertical axis 
is equal to the sum of the respective distances of c and b. 
If the same thing is done for a large number of correspond- 
ing points, the resultant curve OrR may be constructed 
from the two separate curves. It will be seen then that, in 
general, the presence of a gap in the magnetic circuit has the 
effect of causing the magnetic curve to rake over, the initial 
slope being determined by the air-gap. 

The student should compare some interesting experi- 
ments made in Paris by M. Leduc,* who, however, falls into 
an error respecting tubular cores. 



Effect of Straight Cores of Various Lengths. 

From the foregoing remarks it must be evident that when 
a short iron core is placed in a magnetizing coil, since the 
only return path for its magnetic lines is through air, an 
external magnetizing force of much greater intensity must be 
applied to it than to a long piece, or to a ring, to bring up its 
magnetization to an equal degree. Fie. 44, which is taken 
from the researches of Prof. Ewing,t relates to an annealed soft 
iron wire, the length of which, at first equal to 200 times its 
own diameter, was reduced to 100 and then to 50 times its 
own diameter. The curves drawn with continuous lines 
relate to observations made with increasing magnetic forces ; 
those in dotted lines to observations made with forces 
decreasing back to zero. The three sloping lines, OA, OB, 

^ La Lumiirt Eketrique^ xxtuL p. 520, 188S. 
t Tht Ettctrkiai^ xxiv. p. 591, Apr. 18, 1890. 
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OC, may be taken to show that part of the applied magnetic 
force which was used in driving the magnetic lines through 
air. For example, taking the case of the wire 50 diameters 

FiC. 44- 
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long. To raise B in it to 9000 required a magnetizing force 
of H = 14. But of this force of 14, 13 parts were really 
required to drive these lines through the air return path, as 
shown by the crossing of the line OC across the level of 
B = 9000 at the point where H = 13 ; so that really only 
H = I was needed to produce B = 9000 in this wire. 



Effect of Joints. 

Being now in a position to calculate the additional 
magnetizing power required for forcing magnetic lines across 
an air-gap, we are prepared to discuss a matter that has been 
f o far neglected, namely, the effect on the reluctance of the 
magnetic circuit of joints in the iron. Horse-shoe electro- 
magnets are not always made of one piece of iron bent round. 
They are often made, like Fig. 23 (p. 51), of two straight 
cores shouldered and screwed, or riveted into a yoke. 

It b a matter purely for experiment to determine how far . 
a transverse plane of section across the iron obstructs the flow 
of magnetic lines. Armatures, when in contact with the cores, 
are never in perfect contact, otherwise they would cohere 
without the application of any magnetizing force ; they are 
only in imperfect contact, and the joint offers a considerable 
magnetic reluctance. This matter has been examined by 
Professor J. J. Thomson and Mr. Newall, in the Cambridge 
Philosophical Societ/s Proceedings^ in 1887; and recently 
more fully by Professor Ewing, whose researches are pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine for September, 1888. 
Ewing not only tried the effect of cutting and of facing up 
with true plane surfaces, but used different magnetizing forces, 
and also applied various external pressures to the joint For 
our present purpose we need not enter into the questions of 
external pressures, but will summarize in Table VII. the 
results which Ewing found when his bar of wrought iron was 
cut across by section planes, first into two pieces, then into 
four, then into eight The apparent permeability of the bar 
was reduced at every cut 
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Table VII.— Effect of Joints in Wrought-iron Bar (not comprened). 






1 



1 

4 



F 'A 



t 






i 

i 

t 



H 


B 


Mranthidcnettor 

equivalent air*«|»oe 

for one cut. 


Thickness of iron 
of equivaJcatre- 


Solid. 


Cut in 
Two. 


In Four. 


In Eight. 


Centi- 
metres. 


IndMt. 


Centi* 
metres 


ladies. 


7*5 
15 
30 
50 
70 


8,500 
13.400 

15.350 
16,400 
17,100 


6,900 
11,550 
14.550 
15.950 
16,840 


4.809 

8,900 

12,940 

15,000 

16,120 


2,600 

S.SSO 
9,800 

13.300 

i5.aoo 


0*0036 
0*0030 
0*0020 
0*0013 
0*0009 


0*0014 
0*0012 
0*0008 
0*0005 
0*0004 


4 

a-53 
1*10 

o*43 

0*22 


1*57 

I 

0-433 
0*169 

0-087. 



Suppose we are working with the magnetization of our 
iron pushed to about 16,000 lines to the sq. crl (f. e. about 
150 lb. per square inch) traction, requiring a magnetizing 
force of about H = 50 ; then, referring to Table VII,, we sec 
that each joint across the iron offers as much reluctance as 
would an air-gap 0*0005 of an inch in thickness, or adds as 
much reluctance as if an additional layer of iron . about |th 
of an inch thick had been added. With small magnetizing 
forces the effect of having a cut across the iron with a good 
surface on it is about the same as though you had introduced 
a layer of air ^^th of an inch thick, or as though you had 
added to the iron circuit about i inch of extra length. With 
large magnetizing forces, however, this disappears, probably 
because of the attraction of the two surfaces across that cut. 
The stress in the magnetic circuit, with high magnetic forces 
running up to 1 5,000 or 20,000 lines to the sq. cm., will of 
itself put on a pressure of 130 to 230 lbs. to the square inch, 
and so these resistances are considerably reduced ; they come 
down in fact to about ^\^th of their initial value. When 
Ewing especially applied compressing forces, which were as 
large as 3200 lb. to the sq. in., which would of themselves 
ordinarily, in a continuous piece of iron, have diminished the 
magnetizability, he found the diminution of the magnetiza- 
bility of iron itself was nearly compensated for by the better 
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conduction of the cut surface. The old surface cut and com- 
pressed in that way, closes up as it were m^netically — does 
not act like a cut at all ; but at the same time you lose just 
as much as ypu gain, because the iron itself becomes less 
niagnetizable. 
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The above results of Swing's are further represented by 
the curves of magnetization drawn in IHg. 45. When the faces 
of a cut were carefully surfaced up to true planes, the disad- 
vantageous effect of the cut was reduced considerably, and 
under the application of a heavy external pressure almost 
vanished. 

The influence of compression was notable. When a com- 
pression of 3210 lb. per sq. in. (= 226 kilogrammes per 
sq. cm.) was applied to the iron bar, the joint showed, under 
magnetic forces, a reluctance which decreased as the mag- 
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netic force was increased. The following table gives the 
values of H and of B in the solid bar and the bar after being 
cut, together with the mean thickness of the equivalent air- 
space. 

Table VIIL— Effect of Compression on Joints. 



H 


p ( under oompression of 
^ ( 3110 lb. pcdr iq. iodu 


Thidnienof 

menn equiYslent 

air-fpnoo. 

(MiUiBetfts.) 


Solid l>ar. 


Bar cut In eight. 


75 
10 

20 

30 

50 

70 


7.500 
10,000 
13.900 

IS.aoo 
16,500 
17,200 


3.600 

4.900 

8.300 

10,700 

>3.7So 
15,700 


O'OM 
0*0x9 
0*018 
0*017 
0*011 
0*007 



When various loads were tried, the effect of increasing the 
loady in a weak magnetic field, was practically to close up 
well-faced joints, as the following table shows : — 

Table IX.— Effect of Various Loads on Joints. 



*.: 



Load: 

kilos, per 

iq. centimetre. 


B (when H = 5> 


Thidcoefsof 

equivalent aii^ 

spaoa. 

(MOlimclret.) 


Before cutting. 


After cutting 
and facing. 





5,600 


4.700 


0*022 


56-5 


5,400 


4.670 


O'OM 


131 


4,700 


4,200 


0*017 


1695 


4.050 


3.800 


0*010 


226 


3.650 


3,650 









Effects of Stress. 

A piece of iron when placed under stress is somewhat 
changed in its magnetic properties. If a longitudinal pull is 
applied to iron whilst it is being magnetized, it is found at first 
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to increase its permeability, whilst a longitudinal push, tend* 
ing to compress it, decreases its pfsrmeability. This is very 
well shown by the figures given in the second column of the 
last table, wherein it appears that a compression of 226 kilos, 
per sq. cm^ or nearly i^ ton per sq. in., brought down the 
value of B in a wrought-iron bar from 5600 to 3650; or 
diminished the permeability from 11 20 to 73a Stress also 
impairs the sofbiess of iron. A piece of annealed iron wire 
hardened by previous stretching, behaves more like a piece of 
steel, as may be seen by reference to Ewing*s curves. Fig. 35, 
p. 7a Twisting stresses also affect the magnetic quality. 
The reader should consult Ewing's papers on magnetism. 

Another important matter is that all such actions as 
hammering, rolling, twisting, and the like, impair the magnetic 
quality of annealed soft iron. Pieces of annealed wrought iron 
which have never been touched by a tool, provided they do not 
constitute actually closed magnetic circuits, show hardly any 
trace of residual magnetization, even after the application of 
magnetic forces. But the touch of the file will at once spoil it 
Sturgeon pointed out the great importance of this point In the 
specification for tenders for instruments for the British Postal 
Telegraphs, it is laid down as a condition to be observed by 
the constructor, that the cores must not be filed after being 
annealed. The continual hammering of the armature of an 
electromagnet against the poles may in time produce a 
similar effect. 

Effects of Vibration. 

The effects of vibration on magnetism are to diminish all 
residual actions, and to cause the specimen more rapidly 
to assume the mean state corresponding to the magnetic 
force present If a specimen of soft iron is examined 
while under rapid vibration, it is found that in it there b 
scarcely any difference between the ascending and descend- 
ing curves of magnetization. A single tap on a wire of soft 
iron will at once destroy any residual magnetism in it 
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Effects of Heat. 

When iron is warmed, its magnetic properties undergo 
singular changes. Rise of temperature produces different 
effects at different stages of the magnetization, and the effects 
differ in different materials. In soft iron, in weak magnetic 
fields, the effect of raising the temperature is to produce an 
increase of permeability, which goes on until the specimen is 
at a full red heat, about 760^ C, when it reaches the enormous 
value of 10,000, after which point it suddenly falls, and when 
the temperature of 780° C. (about) is reached, the iron ceases 
to be a magnetic body, its permeability at that temperature, 
and at all higher temperatures, not differing sensibly from that 
of air or vacuum. But if placed in a very strong magnetic 
field, the action of raising the temperature produces a diminu- 
tion of permeability, at first slight, then more rapid until the 
temperature of 780^ C. is reached, when again all magnetism 
disappears. In steel, the effect is curiously different In 
both sofl and hard steels, the effect, in a very weak magnetic 
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field of about H = 0*2, of raising the temperature is to 
increase the permeability, until it is heated to a point close up 
to 700^ C, when it suddenly drops to zera In a field of 
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about H = 2, its magnetization at the lower temperatures is 
greater, and the final drop sets in at a temperature consider- 
ably below 700^ In a strong field of H = 40, the permeability 
drops steadily as the temperature rises. At high temperatures^ 
too. all residual effects are smaller. 

Fig. 46, shows the effects of temperature in modifying the 
magnetic curve of steel, the three curves given relating re- 
spectively to temperatures of 1 2** (C), 62o^ aqd 7 1 5^ Fig. 47, 
which, like Fig. 46, is taken from Hopkinson's researches, 
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shows how in hard steel, under a weak magnetizing force, the 
magnetization increases as the temperature rises, until a 
certain point when a sudden drop occurs, to the critical 
temperature at which the magnetization entirely vanishes. 



Residual Magnetism. 

It is well known that several kinds of magnetic materials 
— lodestone, steel, particularly hardened steel, and hard sorts of 
iron — exhibit residual magnetism after having been subjected 
to magnetic forces. It is also known that closed circuits of 
soft iron — even of the very softest— will exhibit a consider- 
able amount of residual magnetism so long as the circuit 
which they constitute is unbroken. A very simple illustration 
of this is afforded by any electromagnet possessing in its core 
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and well-fitting armature a compact magnetic circuit If it is 
excited by passing a current, which is then quietly turned off, 
the armature usually does not drop off, and may even require 
considerable force to detach it ; but when once so detached 
will not again adhere, the residual magnetization not being 
permanent In like manner a steel horse-shoe magnet, if 
magnetized powerfully while its keeper is across its poles, 
may become " supersaturated " ; that is to say, magnetized to 
a higher degree of magnetization than it can retain in per- 
manence, a portion of this residual magnetization disappearing 
the first time the keeper is removed All these residual 
phenomena are part of a wide subject of magnetic after- 
effects. Owing to causes presently to be discussed, magnetic 
forces, if sufficiently powerful, produce effects on the mole- 
cules of a magnetizable body which remain after the cause 
has passed away, with the result that if the causes change in 
a continuous manner the effects also change in a continuous 
manner, but suffer a retardation in phase, the cause lagging 
after the effect This must not be confused with an alleged 
time-lag of magnetism to which many things have been 
supposed to be due which were really due to quite other 
things. The present considerations relate to retardations in 
' phase rather than in time, and occur no matter whether the 
operations themselves are conducted quickly or slowly. 

Reference to Fig. i% p. 7% will show that when the magne- 
tizing force H is gradually increased from zero to a high value» 
and is then gradually decreased to zero, the resulting internal 
magnetization B first increases to a maximum, and then 
decreases, but does not come back to zera The curve 
descending from the maximum does not coincide with the 
ascending curve. In fact, when the magnetizing force has 
been entirely removed there remained (in this specimen) a 
residual magnetization of about 47,000 lines to the sq. in, or 
about 7300 lines per sq. cm. It has been proposed to give 
the name of the remanence to the number of lines per sq. cm* 
that thus remain as the residual value of B. To remove this 
remanence, a negative magnetizing force must be applied 
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Suppose enough magnetizing force has been used, the curve 
will descend and cut the horizontal axis at a point to the left 
of the origin ; and with greater negative magnetizing forces, 
the specimen will begin to be magnetized with magnetic lines 
running through it in the reversed direction. The particular 
value of the negative magnetizing force which is needed to 
bring the remanent magnetization to zero has been termed by 
Hopkinson tlu coercive force. In the specimen of wrought 
iron in question the coercive force (in C.G.S. measure) is about 
2, or in sq. in. measure about 13. The force thus required to 
deprive any specimen of its remanent magnetization may be 
taken as a measure of the tendency of iron of this particular 
quality to retain permanent magnetism. Hard kinds of iron 
and steel always show more coercive force than soft kinds of 
iron. For example, whilst that of soft wrought iron is about 
2, that of hard steel may be as much as 5a Some further 
data about hard steels arc given in Chapter XVI., on Perma- 
nent Magnets. 

Hysteresis. 

Professor Ewing, who has particularly studied the residual 
effects exhibited by various qualities of iron and steel, has 
given the name of hysteresis to this tendency of the effects to 
lag, in phase, behind the causes that produce them. The 
appropriate mode of studying hysteresis is to subject the 
specimen to a complete cycle (or to a number of successive 
cycles) of magnetizing forces. For example, let the mag- 
netizing force begin at zero, and increase to a high value (say 
to H = 200) and then decrease back to zero, then reverse and 
increase to a high negative value, and finally return to zera 
Such a cycle is given in Fig. 48, which is taken from Swing's 
researches, and relates to a series of experiments made with a 
piece of annealed steel pianoforte wire. The curve begins in 
the centre of the diagram, and as H is increased positively, 
the curve rises at first concavely to the right, then turns over, 
and when H = 90, B has risen to a little over 14,00a When 
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H is then reduced back to zero the curve turns back on itself^ 
but does not fall as fast as it previously ros^ for when H is 
reduced to 20, B has gone down only to 12,000^ and when 
H = o the remanence is about 10,50a If at this point H 
had been again increased 1090, B would have run up again to 
14,000^ as shown by the thin lint If, however, the mo- 
netizing force is reversed, the curve descends to the tef^ and 
cuts the horizontal axis at — 24, which is therefore the value 
of the coercive force. On increasing the reversed magnetizing 
force to H = — 90^ the reversed magnetization increases to 
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the value B = - 14,000, or a little more. Then when these 
reversed magnetizing forces are reduced to zero^ the curve 
returns towards the right, crossing the vertical axb at 
B = — 10,500 (the negative remanence) ; and on re-reverung 
the magnetizing force it is found that when H ° + 34, the 
magnetization is once more zero. After this point increasing 
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H causes the magnetization to run up very rapidly, not quite 
following its former track, but coming up as before to the 
apex, when H is raised to the same maximum of 9a 



Cycles of Magnetization. 

Such cycles of magnetization as that which has just been 
described, if carried out on any specimen of iron or steel, 
always yield curves that exhibit, like Fig. 48, an enclosed 
area. This fact has been shown by Warburg* and by Ewingf 
to possess a special significance, for the area inclosed is a 
measure of the work wasted in carrying the iron through a 
complete cycle of magnetizations. Just as the area traced out 
on the indicator-card of a steam engine is a measure of the 
heat transformed into useful work in the cycle of operations 
performed by the engine, so in this magnetic cycle the area 
enclosed by the curve is a measure of the work transformed 
into (useless) heat 

To study more closely the meaning of an area on a 
diagram in which the two quantities plotted out are mag- 
netizing force and magnetization, we must glance for a 
moment at the principle of the. indicator diagram. In the 
indicator diagram the pressure (the cause) is recorded verti- 
cally and the volume swept out by the piston (the effect) is 
traced horizontally. If when the pressure has the average 
value/, the elementary change of volume is dv^ the element 
of work thereby performed is equal to the product of the two ; 
or, in symbols, dw ^pdv. Hence the entire area enclosed, 
which is simply the sum of such a set of products represents 
the sum of all the elements of work done in the cycle ; or in 
symbols, 

w ^[ pdv. 

In the same way there are in the magnetic cycle the two 
variables, the magnetizing force H (the cause), and the mag- 

* WkJ, Ann.^ ziiL l88i, p. 141. 

t A«r. Rty. S$e.^ uun. 1881, p. 23 ; xzsdT. 1884, p. 39 ; and xxxt. 1885, 
p. I ; and PhU. Thins., 1S85, pt U., 58> 
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netization B (the effect). If while the magnetizing force has 
the average value H the magnetization increases by an amount 
d B, the elementary work done is proportional to the product 
of the two ; or, in a whole cycle, the area enclosed (which is 
the sum of the elementary areas corresponding to such pro- 
ducts) is proportional to the whole work so done; or, in 
symbols ^ 

«; = J HrfB. 

In Fig. 49, which relates to the specimen of annealed 
wrought iron examined by Hopkinson (see Figs. 39 and 40^ 
the values of H,, are plotted vertically, and those of B^ 

Fig. 49. 
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horizontally, this position being chosen to correspond to the 
/ and V of the indicator diagram. The curve that starts fix>ni 
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O represents the set of observations made with magnetic 
forces, gradually increasing to about H^ = 170, when the 
resulting number of magnetic lines per square inch in the iron 
is about 100,00a The second curve represents the result of 
then decreasing the magnetizing forces back to zero^ when 
there remains behind a residual magnetization of no fewer 
than 47,000 lines per square inch. 

Applying the principle of the indicator diagram to these 
curves, it will be seen that the area below the first of these 
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Magnetic Cycle foe Annealed Wrought Iron. 

curves, down to the zero line, and bounded on the right by 
the ordinate of the point P, represents the integral product of 
magnetic force into magnetization, and is consequently pro- 
portional to the work done (per cubic inch of the iron) in 
bringing about the magnetic state of things implied by the 
position on the diagram of point P. Similarly, the area under 
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the descending curve represents the work restored in the 
demagnetizing of the specimen down to the state of things 
represented by the point R, when the magnetizing force has 
been removed. The narrow area enclosed between the curves 
represents the work not so restored, and for the expenditure 
of which the residual magnetism is all that there b to show. 
If the magnetizing forces are carried through a complete cycle 
of alternations from -[- H^ to — H^^ and back, the resulting 
magnetization goes through a corresponding cycle, with the 
result that a narrow closed area is completed between the 
curves in the diagram (Fig. 50). This figure relates to the 
wrought iron specimen, and should be compared with that 
given for soft steel (Fig. 48) in which, however, the plotting is 
given in C.G.S. measure and with B vertically. 

For the sake of comparison, a curve for wrought iron and 
one for steel are given side by side in Fig. 51. In all these 
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Hysteresis in Wrought Iron and in Steel. 

cases the closed area represents the work which has been 
wasted or dissipated in subjecting the iron to these alternate 
magnetizing forces. In very soft iron, where the ascending 
and descending curves are close together, the enclosed area is 
small ; and as a matter of fact, very little energy is dissipated 
in a cycle of magnetic operations. On the other hand, with 
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hard iron, and particularly with steel, there is a great width 
between the curves, and there is great waste of energy^ 
Hysteresis may be r^^arded as a sort of internal or molecular 
magnetic friction, by reason of which alternate magnetizations 
cause the iron to grow hot Hence the importance of under- 
standing this curious effect, in view of the construction of 
electromagnets that are to be used with rapidly alternating 
currents. The following figures of Table X. give the number 
of watts (i watt = yj^ of a horse-power) wasted by hystere^ 
in well-laminated soft wrought iron when subjected to a suc- 
cession of rapid cycles of magnetization. 

Table X.— Wastk op Power by Hysteresis, 



B 


Bm 


Wattt wasted 

per cubic foot at 

10 cycles per 

seoood. 


Watts wasted per 

cubic foot at 100 

cycles per 


4,000 


as,8oo 


40 


400 


5,000 


Sa.aSo 


47S 


575 


6,000 


38t7«> 


75 


750 


7,000 


45 » 150 


92-5 


925 


8,000 


51,600 


III 


I,fIO 


10,000 


64,500 


156 


1,560 


ia,ooo 


77.400 


206 


2,060 


14,000 


90,300 


202 


2,620 


16,000 


103.200 


3^4 


3t240 


17,000 


109,650 


394 


3.940 


18,000 


116,100 


487 


4.870 



It will be noted that the waste of energy increases as the 
magnetization is pushed higher and higher in a dispropor-' 

* The proofs of these matters are as follows. In a magnetic field of strength 
H it win reqnire H units of work to move a unit of magnetism along a length of 
I centimetre against the magnetizing forces. Hence, since there are 4 v magnetic 
lines to each nnit of magnetism, the work done in one complete cycle on a single 

cnhic centimetre of the iron will be equal to J- / H </B. If H and B are in 

4»'^ 
C.G.S. units, the work will be given in ergs per cubic centimetre. Hence if this 
number is multiplied by the number of cycles per second and divided by lo^, the 
result will express the number of watts of power wasted. 
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tionate degree, the waste when B is 18,000 being six times 
that when B is 6,000. There is some experimental evidence 
to show that in very rapid cycles of magnetization the loss 
by hysteresis is less than in slow cydes. 

Hopkinson has made the remark that the area | H i/B is 

approximately equal to a rectangle, the height of which is 
double the remanence, and the breadth of which is double the 
coercive force. 

Ewing has given the following values of the enei^ wasted 
in a magnetic cycle of strong magnetization on various brands 
of iron and steel : — 

Table XL— Wastb op Energy by Hysteresis. 



Brand experimented upoo. 


Ergs per cubic ccBtiiimre 
lost in one complete cycle 


Very soft annealed iron 

L«S80ft i 

Hard drawn iron wire 

Annealed steel wire 

Glass hard steel wire 

Pianoforte steel wire (ordinary state) 

„ „ „ (annealed) 

M M (glass hard) 


9.300 
16,300 
60,000 
70,500 
76,000 
116,000 

94.000 
117,000 



These figures are surpassed by some of the brands ex* 
amined by Hopkinson, who found that oil-hardened tungsten 
steel, the sort chosen for making permanent magnets because 
of its great coercive force, wasted no less than 216,864 eigs 
per cubic centimetre per cycle. 

Cycle of Operations in tlu Stroke of an Electromagnet. — 
Passing from the properties of the material to those of a 
definite electro-magnetic apparatus, the cycle of relations 
between magnetizing force and magnetism may be still traced 
out by means of diagrams. Fig. 52 relates to a certain horse- 
shoe electromagnet The curve O P represents the ascending 
curve of the electromagnet, when its armature was about ^^ 
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of an inch away. Under these circumstances, owing to the 
reluctance to magnetization of the air-gaps, a given mag- 
netizing power (ampere-turns of circulation of current) will 
produce less magnetization than if the magnetic circuit were 
closed The second curve Q R is the descending curve of the 
same electromagnet when the armature is close up to the core, 
closing the magnetic circuit Now, suppose such an electro- 
magnet to be used to do the work oC drawing up its armature. 
We may consider the successive operations of produdng a 
complete stroke, exactly as the engineer discusses the cycle 
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of operations in the stroke of the piston in the cylinder. 
Starting at O, with the armature away from the core, the 
magnetizing current is turned on, and the magnetization is 
carried to the point corresponding to P. Suppose, now, the 
armature is allowed to move up to the core. The mag- 
netization is increased, because of the more perfect condition 
of the magnetic circuit During the movement of the arma- 
ture mechanical work is performed, and as the magnetizing 
power is kept all the time at a constant value, the line P Q 
represents (mechanically) this operation.. If, now, the mag- 
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netizing current is cut off, the magnetization follows the right* 
hand descending curve to R. During this operation a certain 
amount of energy is restored magnetically. If, now, the 
armature is permitted to fly back to its initial position, thus 
opening the gaps in the magnetic circuit, the residual mag- 
netization will disappear almost entirely (provided the iron is 
soft), and the energy it represents is wasted as heat The 
area O P Q R O represents the whole quantity of energy 
magnetically applied to the system. Part of this^ O Q R O, 
is wasted by hysteresis ; the other part, O P Q O, is utilized 
in doing mechanical work. As a matter of fact, these four 
operations do not occur separately in a stroke ; for the anna* 
ture usually begins to move before the magnetism has grown 
up to the point P, and it begins to fly back before the residual 
magnetism has entirely disappeared The actual cycle is not 
made up of two straight lines and two magnetic curves, any 
more than the actual diagram on the indicator card of a 
steam engine consists of the two isothermals and two 
adiabatics of the ideal case called Camot's cycle. 

As a matter of fact the motion of the armature itself sets 
up in the copper wire an induced electromotive forc^ which 
tends to diminish the magnetizing current during the time 
that the motion lasts. The efliciency of the arrangement as 
an engine depends indeed upon the magnitude of such 
counter-electromotive forces, and upon the degree to which 
they cut down the working current But this diagrani does 
not represent the electrical losses ; it exhibits solely the 
magnetic quantities concerned. Were a greater amount ci 
space available, one might enlarge upon the mode in which 
the energy is transferred electrically to the magnetic system ; 
how the approach of the armature, by increasing the magnetic 
induction as it completes the magnetic circuit, sets up 
counter-electromotive forces, the electric enei^ utilized 
being proportional to the integral product of the current into 
the counter-electromotive force so generated. This b too 
wide a field for discussion in this chapter ; it involves the 
whole theory of the efliciency of electric motors, for which the 
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reader b referred to treatises on dynamo-electric machines or 
on the electric transmission of power. 

It might also be pointed out that this diagram does not 
exhibit the mechanical value of the force at any part of the 
stroke. During the part of the stroke corresponding to P Q, 
in which the armature is approaching the core, there is an 
ever-increasing pull. On the other hand, during the return 
stroke, the magnetism b undergoing^ the transition from R to 
O, and work b being done upon the armature instead of by it 
There b an analogy, however, here abo, to Camot's cycle 
diagram. That diagram does not exhibit the thermal 
quantities concerned in the different parts of the cycle. Heat 
b taken in along one of the isothermals and rejected along 
the other, but the length or position of those isothermab does 
not exhibit the quantities thus supplied to the engine or 
expelled from it Heat values are not exhibited upon the 
Camot diagram of mechanical work ; neither are mechanical 
values exhibited upon my diagram of magnetic work. 

In no case can an electromagnet do any work, save by 
such a change of the configuration of the system as shall alter 
the magnetization of the magnetic circuit, the tendency of the 
configuration being always so to change as to make the 
magnetic flux a maximum. 

Magnetic Creeping. 

Another kind of afler-efTect was discovered by Ewing, 
and named by him " viscous hysteresis." Thb is the name 
given to the gradual creeping-up of the magnetization when a 
magnetic force is applied with absolute steadiness to a piece 
of iron. This gradual creeping-up may go on for half-an- 
hour or more, and amount to several per cent of the total 
magnetization. This is a true, but slow, magnetic lag, and 
must not be confounded either with the lag of phase discussed 
already under the name hysteresis, or with the apparent lag 
due to the retardation of the magnetizing current resulting 
from self-induction, or with the apparent lag observable in 
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unlaminated iron cores due to eddy-currents circulating in 
the mass of the iron itselfl 

To Demagnetize Iron. 

In order to deprive a specimen of iron of all traces of 
remanent magnetism, it must be subjected to a series of 
alternate magnetizing forces of decreasing amplitude. The 
reason of this is that, to remove the remanence left after the 
operation of any given magnetizing force requires the applica- 
tion of a reversed magnetizing force of lesser amount than 
that originally applied. One mode of doing this to specimens 
of iron is to place them within a tubular coil through which an 
alternating electric current of sufficient strength is being sent. 
and then to withdraw the piece of iron slowly from the coiL 

Watches which have become magnetized by being acci- 
dentally brought too near to a powerful electromagnet may 
be demagnetized in this way. A simpler method, though not 
always equally effective, is to hang the watch by a cord, and 
set it spinning (by twisting the cord rapidly) while it is near 
the pole of a powerful electromagnet ; and, while spinning, 
withdraw it to a distance.. 

Self-Demagnetizing Effects of Poles. Properties 

OF Short Pieces of Iron. 

It is sometimes said that the poles of a magnet tend 
to produce a self-demagnetizing force. It is certain that 
rings and other closed magnetic circuits exhibit a much 
greater amount of sub-permanent magnetism than do pieces 
of iron that are not closed on themselves. (Sec pp. 105 
and 234.) The matter may be put in a clearer light by 
the following considerations. First, retentiveness for mag- 
netism is a property found only in solid substances, never in 
any liquid or gas through which magnetic lines have been 
passing, nor has such a property been observed in any of the 
metals usually classed as non-magnetic Secondly, to create 
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a magnetic flux in a magnetic circuit, whether in air or iron, 
requires the expenditure of energy ; and so long as the flux 
persists it represents a store of potential energy, just as truly 
as a bent spring does.* Thirdly, potential energy always 
tends to run down to a minimum. Hence, when a mag- 
netized system is left to itself, and the impressed magnetizing 
forces are removed, there is an immediate tendency for all 
magnetism to disappear unless there is such a mutual action 
between the parts of the system as tends to keep them in the 
state in which they have been left. In liquids and gases 
there is no such mutual action ; they instantly demagnetize. 
In magnetic solids, such as iron, there is, however, such a 
mutual action between the parts,t with the result that when 
the magnetic flux lies wholly within iron (as in the case of 
rings and of horse-shoe electromagnets with their keepers 
actually in contact) there is a very great sub-permanent 
remanence. On opening a gap in the iron circuit, the 
magnetic flux must now traverse a layer of air, which not 
only is relatively very impermeable, but tends of itself to 
become demagnetized. The same residual (sub-permanent) 
force which, if acting in iron alone, was suflicient to maintain 
a considerable flux in the iron circuit, is unable to maintain 
this flux across the air gap, and at once the flux diminishes 
in that part of the magnetic circuit, precisely as does the flux 
through the polar parts of a permanent magnet when the 
keeper is taken ofll (See experiment, p. 212). But in the 
soft iron ring each part acts as keeper to the rest, and if at 
one part the keeper-action is thus destroyed, the magnetism 
of the other parts at once falls ofl! Hence a gap in the 
magnetic circuit tends to demagnetize. 

* The analogy it eren closer than at first sight appears. If the spring is per- 
fecUj elastic, all the energy spent in bending it is given' back when it is allowed 
to retom. Bat if it is imperfectly elastic, and on being allowed to fly back, does 
not retom perfectly to its original form but shows a residual strain, then of 
course only part of the energy is given back. Part is lost, having been wasted in 
beat, in producing that part of the effect which is remanent lliis is perfectly 
analogous to the loss of energy by hysteresis in the magnetiang of a piece of 
inm. 

t See below, Ewing's Theory 0/ Afagtutism, p. iia 
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The old way of looking at the facts was to say that the 
magrnetism on the surface of the poles tended to push itself 
away from the polar surface laterally toward the neutral part 
of the magnet 

If the reader will now return to Fig. 44, p. 87, which 
relates to the behaviour of long and short iron cylindrical 
cores, he will be better able to understand why it is that 
for the short cores the ascending and descending curves of 
magnetization are much nearer together than they are for the 
long cores. He will also be able to see a reason why short 
cylinders and spheres of iron show scarcely any residual 
magnetization at all, have no magnetic memory. Without 
going into elaborate theoretical considerations concerning the 
properties of ellipsoids,* and merely reflecting that such 
short pieces, when removed from external magnetizing forces 
and surrounded by air, form very small parts of an entire 
magnetic circuit, it must be evident that there is reason 
enough why they should be practically self-demagnetizing. 

This matter has a practical bearing ; for it is most im- 
portant in the use of electromagnets that their armatures 
should not stick on when the current has been broken. To 
destroy the sub-permanent magnetization that makes its 
appearance when the circuit is quite closed there have been 
several devices suggested. Hecquetf interposes a thin sheet 
of copper or of paper between the cylindrical cores and the 
yoke. This layer of non-magnetic material, interposed in the 
magnetic circuit, of course, increases slightly its reluctance^ 
and diminishes slightly the magnetization. Trotter has found 
a similar device necessary in the field-magnets of certain 
dynamo-machines. 

Another and more common device is to interpose between 
the armature and the pole of the electromagnet a distance- 
piece of some non-magnetic material In some cases a pin or 
stud of brass is inserted in the polar face, with its head 

* See Ewing, in Thi Electrician^ toL xxit. p. 340, foi] a yeiy dear maAe- 
matical account of the properties of ellipsoida. 
t La Mondet^ xxxyiiL 733^ 187$. 
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slightly raised above the surface. In other cases a slip of 
paper or card is interposed, or cemented to the face of the 
armature or of the pole. 



EwiNG's Theory of Induced Magnetization. 

Professor Ewing has recently propounded a theory of 
induced magnetism to account* for the facts observed in 
magnetic circuits. Accepting the general idea propounded 
by Poisson and by Weber that a magnet must be regarded as 
an assemblage of elementary magnets, all previously mag- 
netized, and that the act of magnetization merely consbts in 
bringing them into allignment, he has shown that it is not 
needful, as Maxwell and others have supposed, to postulate 
the existence of internal frictional forces to resist the motions 
of the molecular magnets. Neither is it necessary to suppose 
that in the demagnetized state the molecules group them- 
selves is closed rings or chains, as Hughes suggested. 

Ewing has, in fact, shown that the whole of the facts are 
explicable on the supposition that the elementary molecular 
magnets are subject to mutual magnetic forces. This he has 
illustrated by constructing a model made of a large number of 
pivoted magnetic needles which are arranged at definite 
distances apart, and take up positions which, in the absence of 
external magnetic forces, are such as will simply produce a 
mutual neutralization of all external action, the positions of 
the individual needles of the mass being miscellaneous, not 
directed, on the whole, in any one direction more than in 
another. On such an assembly of compass needles an ex- 
ternally applied magnetic force, if small, produces a small and 
strictly proportional efTect ; and when removed leaves the 
needles precisely as they were before. This corresponds with 
the fact that small magnetizing forces produce no remanent 
magnetization in any material of any shape. On increasing 
the external magnetizing force, however, there comes a point 
Mrhcn, for individual groups of needles, any further increase 
produces a sudden upsetting of equilibrium, and one or more 
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needles suddenly swing round and take up a new position. 
This instability, and sudden increase in the number of needles 
pointing in one direction, corresponds to the instability and 
sudden increase in permeability exhibited, particularly by 
soft iron, which manifests itself in the abrupt rising of the 
ascending curve of magnetization when the magnetizing force 
reaches a certain value. If, after some of the needles have 
thus taken up new positions of equilibrium, the external mag- 
netizing force be removed, the needles do not now return to 
their original positions ; they retain a residual set, and, as a 
matter of fact, can as a whole, act as a magnet. 

This corresponds to the remanent magnetism always 
observed after the application of a large enough magnetizing 
force. Like the remanent magnetism, it can be almost com- 
pletely and instantly destroyed by mechanical shocks. Then, 
if a very laige external magnetizing force is applied, the 
whole of the needles will turn round and point in nearly one 
direction, their own mutual actions being comparatively feeble 
and not able to turn them much aside ; yet a still greater force- 
will be able to produce a very slight additional directive 
action. All these things correspond so closely to the 
behaviour of magnetic bodies as to make this theoiy a most 
helpful one. The loss of energy by hysteresis is represented 
in the model, by the energy lost by the needles in beating 
against the air as they swing suddenly round to take up new 
positions, and oscillate until brought to rest by irreversible 
actions such as friction or eddy-currents. As for the further 
striking analogies presented by the model in the effects of 
stress, temperature, and the like, the reader is referred to 
Prof. Swing's original paper.* 

♦ Proe. Roy. Soe,^ June 19, 1890; also Tke EUeirkiath «▼• ppw 514, S4I> 
and S5a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PRINCIPLE OF THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT— THE LAW 
OF MAGNETIC TRACTION— DF^IGN OF ELECTRO- 
MAGNETS FOR MAXIMUM TRACTION. 

In this chapter we have to discuss the law of the magnetic 
circuit in its application to the electromagnet, and in particular 
to dwell upon some experimental results which have been 
obtained from time to time by different authorities as to the 
relation between the construction of the various parts of an 
electromagnet, and the effect of that construction on its per- 
formance. We have to deal not only with the size, section, 
length, and material of the iron cores, and of the armatures of 
iron, but to speak in particular about the way in which the 
shaping of the core and of the armature affects the per- 
formance of the electromagnet in acting on its armature, 
whether in contact or at a distance. But before we enter on 
.the last more difHcult part of the subject, we will deal solely 
and exclusively with the law of force of the magnet upon its 
armature when the two are in contact with one another ; in 
other words, with tJte law of trctction. 

Principle of the Magnetic Circuit. 

Some account is given in the Preface to this book of the 
history of the principle of the magnetic circuit, showing how the 
idea had gradually grown up, perforce, from a consideration of 
the facts. The law of the magnetic circuit was first thrown into 
shape in 1 873 by Professor Rowland, of Baltimore. He pointed 
out that if you consider any simple case, and find (as electricians 
do for the electric circuit) an expression for the magnetizing 
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force which tends to drive the magnetism round the circiut, 
and divide that by the resistance to magnetization reckoned 
also all round the circuit, the quotient of those two gives jrou 
the total amount of flow or flux of magnetism. That is to 
say, one may calculate the quantity of magnetbm that passes 
in that way round the magnetic circuit in exactly the same 
way as one calculates the strength of the electric current by 
the law of Ohm. Rowland, indeed, went a great deal further 
than this, for he applied this very calculation to the experi- 
ments made by Joule more than thirty years before, and from 
those experiments deduced the degree of magnetization to 
which Joule had driven the iron of his magnets, and by 
inference obtained the amount of current that he had been 
causing to circulate. Now this law requires to be written out 
in a form that can be used for future calculation. To put it 
in words without any symbols, we must first reckon out from 
the number of turns of wire in the coil, and the number of 
amperes of current which circulates in them, the whole wm^- 
netomotive force — the whole of that which tends to drive 
magnetism along the piece of iron — for it is in fact; pro- 
portional to the strength of the current, and the number of 
times it circulates. Next we must ascertain the resistance 
which the magnetic circuit oflers to the passage of the 
magnetic lines. This was Joule's own expression, which was 
afterwards adopted by Rowland ; and, for short, so as to 
avoid having four words, we might simply call it the magnetic 
resistance. Mr. Oliver Heaviside has suggested as an advisable 
alternative term, magnetic reluctance^ in order that we may 
not confuse the resistance to magnetism in the magnetic 
circuit with the resistance to the flow of current in an electric 
circuit However, we need not quarrel about terms ; magnetic 
reluctance is sufficiently expressive. Then having found these 
two, the quotient of them gives us a number representing the 
quantity or number of magnetic lines which flow round the 
circuit If we adopt a term which is used on the Continent; 
we may call it simply the magnetic flux^ the flux of mag- 
netism being the analogue of the flow of electricity in the 
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electric law. The law of the magnetic circuit may then be 
stated as follows : — 

Magnetic flux = magnetomotive force ^ 

reluctance 

However, it is more convenient to deal with these matters in 
symbols, and therefore the symbols which I use, and have 
long been using, ought now to be explained. For the 
number of spirals in a winding I use the letter S ; for the 
strength of current, or number of amperes, the letter 1 ; for 
the length of a bar, or core, I am going to use the letter /; 
for the area of cross-section, the letter A ; for the permeability 
of the iron which we discussed in the last Chapter, the Greek 
symbol /& ; and for the total magnetic flux, the number of 
magnetic lines^ I use the letter N. Then our law becomes as 
follows : — 



Magnetomotive force 



10 
/ 

a7' 



i Magnetic reluctance 2 

i 

Magnetic flux N s ' 



^^ 



If we take the number of spirals and multiply by the 
number of amperes of current, so as to get the whole amount 
of circulation of electric current expressed in so many ampere- 
turns, and multiply by 4ir, and divide by 10, in order to get 
the proper unit (that is to say, multiply it by 1*257), that 
gives us the magnetomotive force. For magnetic reluctance, 
calculate out the reluctance exactly as you would the 
resistance of an electric conductor to the flow of electricity, 
or the resistance of a conductor of heat to the flow of heat ; it 
will be proportional to the length, inversely proportional to 
the cross-section, and inversely proportional to the conduc* 
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tivity, or, in the present case, to the magnetic permeability. 
Now if the circuit is a simple one, we may simply write down 
here the length, and divide it by the area of the cross-section 
and the permeability, and so find the value of the reluctance. 
But if the circuit be not a simple one, if you have not a simple 
ring of iron of equal section all round, it is necessary to 
consider the circuit in pieces as you would an electric curcuit, 
ascertaining separately the reluctance of the separate parta^ 
and adding all together. As there may be a number of such 
terms to be added together, I have prefixed the expression 
for the magnetic reluctance by the sign ^ of summation. But 
it does not by any means follow, because we can write a thing 
down as simply as that, that the calculation of it will be a 
very simple matter. 

In the case of magnetic lines we are quite unable to do as 
one does with electric currents to insulate the flow. An 
electric current can be confined (provided we do not put it in 
at 10,000 volts pressure, or anything much bigger than that) 
to a copper conductor by an adequate layer of adequately 
strong — and I use the word " strong " both in a mechanical 
and electrical sense — of adequately strong insulating material. 
There are materials whose conductivity for electricity as 
compared with copper may be regarded perhaps as millions of 
millions of times less ; that is to say, they are practically 
perfect insulators. There are no such things for magnetism. 
The most highly insulating substance we know of for 
magnetism is certainly not 10,000 times less permeable to 
magnetism than the most highly magnetizable substance we 
know of, namely, iron in its best condition ; and when one 
deals with electromagnets where curved portions of iron are 
surrounded with copper, or with air, or other electrically 
insulating material, one is dealing with substances whose 
permeability, instead of being infinitely small, compared with 
that of iron, is quite considerable. 

We have to deal mainly with iron when it has been well 
magnetized. Its permeability, compared with air, is then from 
1000 to 1 00* roughly ; that is to say, the permeability of air 

I 2 
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compared with the iron is not less than Trom j^th to j^t3i 
part. That means that it is quite possible to have a very 
considerable leakage of magnetic lines from iron into air 
occurring to complicate one's calculations, and prevent an 
accurate estimate being made of the true magnetic reluctance 
of any part of the circuit Suppose, however, that we have 
got over all these difficulties, and made our calculations of the 
magnetic reluctance ; then dividing the magnetomotive force 
by the reluctance gives us the whole number of magnetic 
lines. 

There, then, is in its elementary form the law of the mag- 
netic circuit stated exactly as Ohm's law is stated for electric 
circuits. But as a general rule one requires this magnetic law 
for cerUdn applications, in which the problem is not to calcu- 
late from those two quantities what the total of magnetic lines 
will be. In most of the cases a rule is wanted for the purpose 
of calculating back. You want to know how to build a 
magnet so as to give you the requisite number of magnetic 
lines. You start by assuming that you need to have so many 
magnetic lines, and you require to know what magnetic 
reluctance there will be, and how much magnetomotive force 
will be needed. Well, that is a matter precisely analogous to 
those which every electrician comes across. He does not 
always want to use Ohm's law in the way in which it is com- 
monly stated, to calculate the current from the electromotive 
force and the resistance ; he often wants to calculate what is 
the electromotive force which will send a given current through 
a known resistance. And so do we. Our main consideration 
will be here directed to the question how many ampere- 
turns of current circulation must be provided in order to drive 
the required quantity of magnetism through any given mag- 
netic reluctance. Therefore, we will state our law a little 
differently. What we want to calculate out is the number 
of ampere-turns required. When once we have got that, it is 
easy to say what the copper wire must consist of; what sort 
of wire, and how much of it Turning then to our algebraic 
rule, we must transform it, so as to get all the other things 
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beside the ampere-turns, to the other side of the equation. So 
we write the formula :— 

Wc shall have then the ampere-turns equal to the number 
of magnetic lines we are going to force round the circuit, 
multiplied by the sum of the magnetic reluctances, divided by 
I '257. Now this number, i '257, is the constant that coaies 
in when the length, /, is expressed in centimetres, the area in 
square centimetres, and the permeability in the usual numbers. 

Many persons, unfortunately — I say so advisedly because 
of the waste of brain labour that they have been compelled to 
go through — prefer to work in inches and pounds and feeL 
They have, in fact, had to learn tables instead of acquirii^ 
them naturally without any learning. If the lengths be 
specified in inches, and areas in square inches, then the 
constant is a little different The constant in that case, for 
inches and square inch measures, is 0*3132, so that the 

formula becomes : — 

P 
S I = N X 2 ^nr- X O* 3^2. 

A IL 

J Here if- is convenient to leave the law of the magnetic 

circuit and come back to it from time to time as we require. 
With the guidance provided by this law, the various points 
that come under review can be arranged and explained one 
after another, so that there does not now remain — if one 
applied this law with judgment — a single fact about electro* 
magnets which is either anomalous or paradoxical Para- 
doxical some things may seem in form, but they all reduce to 
what is perfectly rational when one has a guiding principle of 
this kind to tell one how much magnetization one will get 
under given circumstances, or to tell one how mnch magne-> 
tizing power one requires in order to get a given quantity of 

J magnetization. The word " magnetization " is used here in the 

popular sense, not in the narrow mathematical sense in whidi 
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it has sometimes been used (i. e. for the magnetic moment per 
unit cube of the material). It is used here simply to express 
the fact that the iron or air, or whatever it may be, has been 
subjected to the process which results in there being magnetic 
lines of force induced through it 



The Law of Traction. 

Now let us apply this law of magnetic circuit in the first 
place to the traction, that is to say, the lifting power of electro- 
ms^ets. The law of traction was assumed in the previous 
chapter, and made the basis of a method of measuring the 
amount of permeability. The law of magnetic traction was 
stated once for all by Maxwell, in his great treatise, and it is 
as follows : — 

P (dynes) = ~j-- , 

where A is the area in square centimetres. This becomes 

B»A 



P (grammes) =^^;^^. 



That is, the pull in grammes per square centimetre is equal to 
the square of the magnetic induction, B (being the number of 
magnetic lines to the square centimetre), divided by 8 v, and 
divided also by 981. To bring grammes into pounds you 
divide by 453 '6 ; so that the formula then becomes : — 

POb.)= ^*^ 



11,183/300* 

or if square inch measures are used : — 

B * A" 

P Ob.) = "- ^ , 
72,134,000 

To save future trouble we will now calculate out from the 
law of traction the following table ; in which the traction in 
grammes per square centimetre or in pounds per square inch 
is set down opposite the corresponding value of B. 
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Tablb xn.— Magnktization and Magnetic Traction. 



* 



"% 
t 



lines per 
s(]« cm* 


lines per 
sq. in. 


Dynct 

per 

sq. cendm. 


Grammes 
P«r«|. 
centim. 


Xilocn. 
persq. 
ccntirai 


Fbttads 
per 


1,000 


6,4So 


39,790 


4056 


•0456 


'sn 


a,ooo 


12,900 


159,200 


162-3 


-1623 


2*308 


SfOoo 


i9»3So 


358,100 


365- 1 


•3651 


5*190 


4,000 


25,800 


636,600 


648-9 


•6489 


9*228 


S.ooo 


32 » 250 


994.700 


1,014 


1*014 


I4'39 


6,000 


38,700 


1,432,000 


1,460 


1*460 


20*75 


7,000 


4S.»SO 


1.950,000 


i,9«7 


1*987 


28*26 


8,000 


Si,6oo 


2,547,000 


a,596 


2*596 


3695 


9,000 


58.050 


3,223,000 


3.a86 


3*286 


46*72 


10,000 


64.500 


3,979,000 


4,056 


4056 


57« 


11,000 


70,950 


4,815.000 


4,907 


4907 


69*77 


12,000 


77»400 


5,730,000 


5,841 


5841 


83*07 


13,000 


83,850 

• 


6,725,000 


6,85s 


6*855 


97*47 


14,000 


90.300 


7,800,000 


7,550 


7-550 


113*1 


iS,ooo 


96,750 


8,953»ooo 


9,iH 


9*124 


129-7 


16,000 


103,200 


10,170,000 


10,390 


1039 


147' 7 


17,000 


109,650 


11,500,000 


11,720 


11-73 


166-6 


18,000 


116,100 


12,890,000 


13,140 


13*14 


i86*8 


19,000 


122,550 


14,360,000 


14,630 


1463 


208*1 


20,000 


129,000 


15,920,000 


16,230 


16*23 


230*8 



This simple statement of the law of traction -assumes that 
the distribution of the magnetic lines is uniform all over the 
area we are considering ; and that, unfortunately, is not always 
the case. When the distribution is not uniform, then the 
mean value of the squares becomes greater than the square of 
the mean value, and consequently the pull of the magnet at 
its end face may, under certain circumstances, become greater 
than the calculation would lead you to expect — greater than 
the average of B would lead you to suppose. If the distribu- 
tiofi is not uniform over the area of contract, then the accurate 
expression for the tractive force (in dynes) will be 
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the integration being taken over the whole area of con- 
tact 

This law of traction has been verified by experiment. The 
most conclusive investigations were made in 1886* by Mr. 
R. H. M. Bosanquet, of Oxford, whose apparatus is depicted 

in Fig. 53. He took two 
cores of iron, well faced, and 
surrounded them both by 
magnetizing coils, fastened 
^cm, ^^ upper one rigidly, and 
suspended the other one, on 
a lever with a counterpoise 
weight To the lower end of 
this core he hung a scale- 
120 em. pan, and measured the trac- 
tion of one upon the other 
when a known current was 
circulating a known number 
of times round the coil At 
the same time he placed 'an 
exploring coil round the joint, 
that exploring coil being 
connected, in the manner 

"''""^'STworS^T"'™* ^<^^^ in Chapter III, 

on p. 70, with a ballistic 

galvanometer, so that at the moment when the two surfaces 
parted company, or at the moment when the magnetization 
was released by stopping the magnetizing current the gal- 
vanometer indication enabled him to say exactly how many 
magnetic lines went through that exploring coil. So that, 
knowing the area, you could calculate the number per 
square centimetre, and you could therefore compare B* 
with the pull per square centimetre obtained directly on 
the scale-pan. Bosanquet found that even when the sur- 
faces were not absolutely perfectly faced the correspon- 
dence was very close indeed, not varying by more than i or 2 

* Pkil JIUf.t Dec 1886; lee also Tki EJ^triaattf zTiii., D«c 3, 1886. 
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per cent., except with small magnetizing forces, say forces less 
than five C.G.S. units. 

Knowing how irregular the behaviour of iron is when 
the magnetizing forces are so small as this, one b not 
astonished to find a lack of proportionality. The corre- 
spondence was, however, sufficiently exact to say that the 
experiments verified the law of traction, that the pull is pro- 
portional to the square of the magnetic induction through the 
area, and integrated over the area. 



Design of Electromagnets for Traction. 

Now the law of traction being in that way established, one 
at once begins to get some light upon the subject of the 
design of electromagnets. Indeed, without going into any 
mathematics. Joule had foreseen this when he in some 
instinctive sort of way seemed to consider that the proper 
way to regard an electromagnet for the purpose of traction 
was to think how many square inches of contact surface it 
had. He found tliat he could magnetize iron up until it 
pulled with a force of 175 lb. to the square indi, and he 
doubted whether a traction as great as 200 lb. per square inch 
could be obtained. 

In the following Table, Joule's results (see Table I., p. 23) 
are re-calculated, and the values of B deduced : — 

Tablb XIIL— Joulb's Results Ri-calcvlatboi 



Description 
of Electromagnet* 



Section. 



sq. in. 



Load. 



lb. 



kilot. 



M|.in. 



Kikw 
per 



B 



Rttio 
of 



Joule's own 
electro- 
magnets 



Nesbit's.. 
Henry's.. 
Sturgeon's 




10 

0*196 
0-0436 
0*0012 

4S 
0*196 



1*26 

6*28 

0*0077 
29*1 
25*3 

1*26 



49 
12 

0*202 

142*8 

7SO 

S3 



947 
22 

54 
0*09 

647 
346 
22*6 



104-5 

I2S 

I37S 
81 

158*5 

95 
127*5 



7-35 
«-75 
975 
5-7 
11*2 

6-7 
8 



«39 

3*4 
1286 



9514 



13,600 
i4i7oo 
15,410 
n»830 2384 
16,550 
12,820 
,850 
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I. will now return to the data on Table XII., and will ask 
you to compare the last column with the first Here are the 
various values of B, that is to say, the amounts of magnetiza- 
tion you get into the iron. You cannot conveniently crowd 
more than 20^000 magnetic lines through the sq. cm. of the 
best iron, and, as a reference to the curves of magnetization 
showSy it is not expedient in the practical design of electro* 
magnets to attempt, except in extraordinary cases, to crowd 
more than about 16,000 magnetic lines into the sq. cm. The 

\ simple reason is this, that if you are working up the magnetic 

I force, say from o up to 50, a magnetizing force, of 50 applied 

to good wrought iron will give you only 16,000 lines to the 
sq. cm^ and the permeability by that time has fallen to about 
32a If you try to force the magnetization any further, you 
find that you have to pay for it so heavily. If you want to 

I force another 1000 lines through the sq. cm., to go from 

16,000 to 17,000, you have to add on an enormous magnetiz- 
ing force ; you have to double the whole force from that point 

i; to get another 1000 lines added. Obviously it would be 

much better to take a larger piece of iron and not to 
magnetize it too highly — to take a piece a quarter as large 
again, and to magnetize that less forcibly. It does not 
therefore pay to go much above 16,000 lines through a 
sq. cm. — that is to say, expressing it in terms of the law of trac- 
tion, and the pounds per square inch, it does not pay to design 
your electromagnet so that it shall have to carry more than 
about 1 50 lb. to the square inch. This shall be our practical 
rule : let us at once take an example. If you want to design 
an electromagnet to carry a load of one ton, divide the ton, 
or 2240 lb., by 1 50, and that gives the requisite number of 
square inches of wrought iron, namely, 14*92, or say 
15. Of course one would work with a horse-shoe shaped 
magnet, or something equivalent — something with a return 
circuit — ^and calculate out the requisite cross-section, so that 
the total area exposed might be sufficient to carry the given 
load at 150 lb. to the square inch. And, as a horse-shoe 
magnet has two poles, the cross-section of the bar of which it 
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is made must be j\ square inches. If of round iron, it must 
be about z\ inches in diameter ; if of square iron, it must be 
2| inches each way. 

That settles the size of the iron, but not the length. Now 
the length of the iron, if one only considers the law of the 
mag^netic circuit, ought to be as short as it can possibly be 
made. Reflect for what purpose we are designing. The 
design of an electromagnet is to be considered, as every 
design ought to be, with a view to the ultimate purpose to be 
served by that which you are designing. The present 
purpose is the actual sticking on of the magnet to a heavy 
weight, not acting on another magnet at a distance, not 
pulling at an armature separated from it by a thick layer of 
air ; we are dealing with traction in contact 

The question is — How long a piece of iron shall we need 
to bend over ? The answer is — Take length enough, and no 
more than enough, to permit of room for winding on the 
necessary quantity of wire to carry the current which will 
give the requisite magnetizing power. But this latter we do 
not yet know ; it has to be calculated out by the law of the 
magnetic circuit That is to say, we must calculate the 
magnetic flux, and the magnetic reluctance as best we can ; 
then from these calculate the ampere-turns of current ; and 
from this calculate the needful quantity of copper wire^ so 
arriving finally at the proper length of the iron core. It is 
obvious, the cross-section being given, and the value of B 
being prescribed, that settles the whole number of magnetic 
lines, N, that will go through the section. It is self-evident 
that length adds to the magnetic reluctance, and, therefore^ 
the longer the length is, the greater have to be the number of 
ampere-turns of circulation of the current ; while the less the 
length is, the smaller need be the number of ampere-turns of 
circulation. 

Therefore, you should design the electromagnet as stumpy 
as possible, that is to say, make it a stumpy arch, even as 
Joule did when he came across the same problem, and 
arrived; by a sort of scientific instinct, at the right solution. 
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1 24 The Electromagnet. 

You should have no greater length of iron than is necessary 
in order to get the windings on. Then you see we cannot 
absolutely calculate the length of the iron until we have an 
idea about the winding, and we must settle, therefore, pro- 
visionally* about the windings. Take a simple ideal case. 
Suppose we had an indefinitely long, straight iron rod, and 
we wound that from end to end with a magnetizing coil. 
How thick a coil, how many ampere-turns of circulation per 
inch length, will you require in order to magnetize up to any 
particular degree ? It is a matter of very simple calculation. 
You can calculate exactly what the magnetic reluctance of an 
inch length of the core will be. For example, if you are 
going to magnetize up to 16,000 lines per sq. cm., the perme- 
ability will be 32a You can take the area anything you 
like, and consider the length of one inch ; you can therefore 
calculate the magnetic reluctance per inch of conductor, and 
then you can at once say how many ampere-turns per inch 
would be necessary in order to give the desired indication of 
16,000 magnetic lines to the sq. cm. 

Then, knowing the properties of copper wire, and how it 
heats up when there is a current ; and knowing also how 
much heat you can get rid of per square inch of surface, it is 
a very simple matter to calculate what minimum thickness of 
copper the fire insurance companies would allow you to use. 
They would not allow you to have too thin a copper wire, 
because if you provide an insufficient thickness of copper, 
you still must drive your amperes through it to get a 
sufficient number of ampere-turns per inch of length ; and if 
you drive those amperes through copper winding of an 
insufficient thickness the copper wire will over-heat, and your 
insurance policy will be revoked. 

You therefore are compelled, by the practical considera- 
tion of not over-heating, to provide a certain thickness of 
copper wire winding. I have made a rough calculation for 
certain cases, and I find that for such small electromagnets as 
one may ordinarily deal with, it is not necessary in any 
practical case to use a copper wire winding the total thick- 
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ness of which is greater than about half an inch ; and, as a 
matter of fact, if you use as much thickness as half an inch, 
you need not then wind the coil all along, for if you will use 
copper wire winding, no matter what the size, whether thin 
or thick, so that the total thickness of copper outside the iron 
is half an inch, you can, without over-heating, using good 
wrought iron, make one inch of winding do for 20 inches 
length of iron. That is to say, you do not really want more 
than ^ of an inch of thickness of copper outside the iron to 
magnetize up to the prescribed d^;ree of saturation that 
indefinitely long piece of which we are thinking, without over- 
heating the outside surface in such a way as to violate the 
insurance rules. Take it roughly, if you wind to a thickness 
of half an inch, the inch length of copper will magnetize 
20 inches length of iron up to the point where B equals i6^cxxx 
If, then, we have a bar bent into a sort of horse-shoe in order 
to make it stick on to a perfectly-fitting armature also of 
equal section and quality, we really do not want more than 
one inch along the inner curve for every 20 inches of iron. 

An extremely Istumpy magnet, such as I have sketched 
in Fig. 54, will therefore do, if one can only get the iron 
sufficiently homogeneous throughout If instead of crowding 
the wire near the polar parts, we could wind entirely all 
round the curved part, though the layer of copper winding 
would be half an inch thick inside the arch, it would be 
much less outside. Such a magnet, provided the armature 
fitted with perfect accuracy to the polar surfaces, and pro- 
vided a battery were arranged to send the requisite number 
of amperes of current through the coils, would pull with a 
force of one ton, the iron being but 3J inches in diameter. 
For my own part, in this case I should prefer not to use 
round iron, one of square or rectangular section being more 
convenient ; but the round iron would take less copper in 
winding, as each turn would be of minimum length if the 
section were circular. 

Now, this sort of calculation requires to be greatly 
modified directly one begins to deal with any other case. A 
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stumpy short magnetic circuit with great cross-section is 
clearly the right thing for the greatest traction. You will get 
the given magnetization and traction with the least amount 
of magnetizing force when you have the area as gp-eat as 
possible, and the length as small as possible. 

Fia S4. ; 




Stumpy Elbctromagnst. 

You will kindly note that I have given you as yet no 
proofs for the practical rules that I have been using : they 
must come later. Also, I have said nothing about the size of 
the wire, whether thick or thin ; that does not in the least 
matter, for the ampere-turns of magnetizing power can be 
made up in any desired way. Suppose we want on any 
magnet one hundred ampere-turns of magnetizing power, 
and we choose to employ a thin wire that will only carry 
half an ampere, then we must wind 200 turns of that thin 
wire. Or," suppose we choose to wind it with a thick wire 
that will carry ten amperes, then we shall want only ten turns 
of that wire. The same weight of copper, heated up by the 
corresponding current to an equal degree of temperature, will 
have equal magnetizing power when wound on the same 
core. But the rules about winding the copper will be con- 
sidered later. 
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Law of Traction. lit J 

} 

r • 

Weight and Traction of Magnets. 

» 

Now if you look in the text-books that have been written 
on magnetism for information about the so-called lifting 
power or portative force of magnets — in other wordSi their 
traction — you will find tiiat from the time of Bernoulli down- 
wards, the law of portative force has claimed the attention of 
experimenters, who, one after another, have tried to give the 
law of portative force in terms of the weight of the magnets ; 
usually dealing with permanent magnets, not electromagnets. 
D. Bernoulli gave * a rule of the following kind, which b 
commonly known as Hacker's rule — 

■ P = a\/^\ 

where W is the weight of the magnet, P the greatest load it 
will sustain, and a a constant depending on the units of 
weight chosen, on the quality of the steel, and on its goodness 
of mag^netization. If the weights are in kilogrammes then a 
is found, for the best steels, to vary from i8 to 24 in magnets 
of horse-shoe shape. This expression is equivalent to saying 

i that the power which a magnet can exert — ^he was dealli^' 

with steel magnets, there were no electroms^ets in 

I Bernoulli's time — is equal to some constant multiplied by the 

three-halfth root of the weight of the magnet itself. The 
rule is accurate only if you are dealing with a number of 
magnets all of the same geometrical form ; all horse-shoes^ let 
us say, of the same general shape, made from the same sort 
of steel, similarly magnetized. In former years I pondered 
much on Hacker's rule, wondering how on earth the three- 
halfth root of the weight could have anything to do with the 
magnetic pull ; and having cudgelled my brains for a con- 
siderable time, I saw that there was really a very simple 
meaning in it 

What I arrived at f was this. If you are dealing Mrith a 
given material, say hard steel, the weight is proportional to 

• Acta Hihetka^ iiL p. 233, I7S8L 
t Philosophical Magaune^ J«ly 188S. 
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the volume, and the cube root of the volume is something 
proportional to the length, and the square of the cube root 
forms something proportional to the square of the length, 
that is to say, to something of the nature of a surface. What 
surface ? Of course the polar surface. 

This complex rule, when thus analyzed, turns out to be 
merely a mathematician's expression of the fact that the pull 
for a given material -magnetized in a given way is propor- 
tional to the area of the polar surface ; a law which in its 
simple form Joule seems to have arrived at naturally, and 
which in this extraordinarily academic form was arrived at 
by comparing the weight of magnets with the weight which 
they would lift 

You will find it stated in many books that a good magnet 
will lift twenty times its own weight There never was a 
more fallacious rule written. It b perfectly true that a good 
steel horse-shoe magnet weighing i kilogramme ought to be 
able to pull with a pull of 20 kilogrammes on a properly- 
shaped armature. But it does not follow that a magnet 
which weighs 2 kilogrammes will be able to pull with a force 
of 40 kilogrammes. It ought not to, because a magnet that 
weighs 2 kilogrammes has not poles twice as big if it is the 
same shape. In order to have poles twice as big you must 
remember that three-halfth root coming in. If you take a 
magnet that weighs cigiit times as much, it will have twice 
the linear dimensions and four times the surface ; and with 
four times the surface in a magnet of the same form, similarly 
magnetized, you will have four times the pull. With a 
magnet eight times as heavy you will have only four times 
the pull. The pull, when other things are equal, goes by 
surface, and not by weight, and therefore it is ridiculous to 
give a rule saying how many times its own weight a magnet 
will pull. 

It is also narrated as a very extraordinary thing that Sir 
Isaac Newton had a magnet — a loadstone — which he wore 
in a signet ring, which would lift 234 times its own weight 
Professor G. Forbes, in his Lectures on Electricity describes 
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Calculation of Exciting Power. 12^ 

a small iron-clad electromagnet, weighing about 3 oz., which 
would sustain a load 600 times its own weight I have had 
an electromagnet which would lift 2500 times its own weight, 
but then it was a very small one, and did not weigh with, its 
copper coil more than a grain and a half. When you come 
to small things, of course the surface is large proportionally 
to the weight ; the smaller you go, the larger becomes that 
disproportion. This all shows that the old law of traction in 
that form was practically valueless, and did notrguide you to 
anything at all, whereas the law of traction as stated by 
Maxwell, and explained further by the law of the magnetic 
circuit, proves a most useful rule. 

Calculation of Exciting Power Needed. 

From this digression let us return to the law of the 
magnetic circuit in order to calculate the exciting power 
required to produce the magnetisnL I have given in Chapter 
II., when speaking of permeability, the following rule for 
calculating the magnetic induction B : — ^Take the pull in 
pounds, and the area of cross-section in square inches ; divide 
one by the other, and take the square root of the quotient ; 
then multiplying by 13 17 gives B; or multiplying by 8494 
gives B,,. We have therefore a means of stepping from the 
pull per square inch to B,,, or from B^ to the pull per square 
inch. Now the other rule of the magnetic circuit also enables 
us to get from the ampere-turns down to B,^ for on p. 117 we 
have the following expression for the ampere-turns :— 

F 
S< = Nx S^ X 03132, 

and N, the whole number of magnetic lines in the magnetic- 
circuit, is equal to B^ multiplied by A", or 

N a B^A''. 

From these we can deduce a simple direct expression, 
provided we assume the quality of iron as before, and also 
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assume that there is no magnetic leakage, and that the area 
of cross-section is the same all round the circuit, in the 
armature as well as in the magnet core. So that r is simply 

i the mean total path of the magnetic lines all round the closed 

! magnetic circuit We may then write 

B r 

Si » -^^ X 0-3132; 
whence 

R /iXSl 



I 
1 
f t 



" r X 0-3132 

But, by the law of traction, as stated above, 



B. - 8494 v^-li!^, 
▼ A(sq. in.) 

Equating together these two values of B^ and solving, we get 
for the requisite number of ampere-turns of circulation of 
exciting currents ^— 

/* ^A(sq.in.) 



This^ put into words^ amounts to the following rule for 
calculating the amount of exciting power that is required 
for an electromagnet pulling at its armature, in the case 

i where there is a closed magnetu: circuit with no leakage 

of magnetic lines:— Take the square root of the pounds 

i per square inch; multiply this by the mean total length 

(in inches) all round the iron circuit ; divide by the per- 
meability (which must be calculated from the pounds per 

j square inch by help of Table XII. and Table II.) ; and finally 

i multiply by 2661 : the number so obtained will be the 

number of ampere-turns. 

One goes then at once from the pull per square inch to 
the number of ampere-turns required to produce that pull in 
a magnet of given length and of the prescribed quality. In 
the case where the pull is specified in kilogrammes, the area 
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Designing Electromagnets. 13 k 

of section in sq. cm., and the length in cm., the formula 
becomes 

Si-39SI.-Va 

As an example, take a magnet core of round annealed 

wrought iron, half an inch in diameter, 8 inches long, bent to 

horse-shoe shape. As an armature, another piece, 4 inches 

long, bent to meet the former. Let us agree to magnetize the 

iron up to the pitch of pulling with 112 lb. to the square inch. 

Reference to Table XII. shows that B„ will be about 90,000 

and Table II. shows that in that case fi will be about 907. 

From these data calculate what load the magnet will carry, 

and how many ampere-turns of circulation of current will be 

needed 

Ans. — ^Load (on two poles) = 43*97 Ib^ 
Ampere-turns needed ^ 37^*5 

N.B. — In this calculation it is assumed that the contact 
surface between armature and magnet is perfect It never b ; 
the joint increases the reluctance of the magnetic circuit, and 
there will be some leakage. It has been shown in Chapter 
III., p. 91, how to estimate these effects ; it will be shown in 
Chapter VI. how to allow for them in the calculations. 

Effect of Diminishing Polar Surface. 

Here let me go to a matter which has been one of the 
paradoxes of the past In spite of Joule, and of the laws of 
traction, showing that the pull is proportional to the area, you 
have this anomaly, first pointed out by Moll,* that if you 
take a bar-magnet having flat-ended poles, and measure the 
pull which its pole can exert on a perfectly flat armature^ and 
then deliberately spoil the truth of the contact surface^ round- 
ing it ofl*, so making the surface gently convex, the convex 
pole, which only touches at a portion of its area instead of 
over the whole, will be found to exert a bigger pull than the 
perfectly flat one. It has been shown by various experi- 

^ Edin. Jtum. ScL^ ii/. p. '^40, 1830 : and P(9gg, Ann^ xxiv., p. 63s, 1833. 
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menters, particularly by Nicklis, that if you want to increase 
the pull or a magnet with armatures, you' may reduce the 
polar surface. 

Old steel magnets were frequently purposely made mth a 
rounded contact surface. There are plenty of examples. 
Suppose you take a straight round core^ or one leg of a 
horseshoe which answers equally, and take a flat-ended rod 
of iron of same diameter as an armature ; stick it on endwise, 
and measure the pull when a given amount of ampere-tums 
of current is circulating round. Then, having measured the 
pull, remove it and file it a little, so as to reduce it at the 
edges, or take a slightly narrower piece of iron, so that it will 
actually be exerting its power over a smaller area ; you will 
get a greater pulL What is the ex- 
planation of this extraordinary fact? 
A fact it is, as can readily be shown. 
Here, Fig. 55, is a small electromagnet 
which we can place with its poles up- 
wards. This was very carefully made, 
the iron poles very nicely faced, and on 
coming to tiy them it was found they 
were nearly equal, but one pole. A, was 
a little stronger than the other. We 
have, therefore, rounded the other pole, 
B, a little, and here I will take a piece 
of iron, C, which has itself been slightly 
rounded at one end, though it is flat at 
the other. I now turn on the current to 
the electromagnet, and I take a spring- 
balance with which to measure the pull 
RruKDiMrE/D"*. 3t either of the two poles. When I put 
the flat end of C to the flat pole A, 
so that there is an excellent contact, I find the pull about 
7\ lb. Now try the round end of C on the flat pole A ; 
the pull is about 3 lb. The flat end of C on the round 
pole B is also about 3 lb., perhaps a little more. But if now 
I put together two surfaces that are both rounded, I get almost 
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exactly the same pull as at first with the two flat surfaces. I 
have made many experiments on this, and so have others. 
Take the following case : — ^There is hung up a hoise-shoe 
magnet, one pole being slightly convex and the other abso- 
lutely flattened, and there is put on at the bottom a square 
bar armature^ over which is slipped a hook to which we^hts 
can be hung. Which end of the anna- 
ture do you think will be detached first? 

If you were going simply by the 
square inches, you would say this square 
end will stick on tighter ; it has more 
gripping surface. But, as a matter of 
fact, the other sticks tighter. Why? 
We are dealing here with a magnetic cir- 
cuit There is a certain total magnetic 
reluctance all round it, and the whole 
number of magnetic tines generated tn 
the circuit depends on two things— on 
the magnetizing forces and on the reluc- 
tance all round ; and, sa^ng a little 
leakage, it b the same number of mag- 
netic lines which come through at B as 
go through at A. 
fact that there is at B a better contact 
at the middle than at the edges of the pole, the lines are 
crowded into a smaller space, and therefore at that parti- 
cular place B„ the number of lines per square inch runs 
up higher, and when you square the larger number, its 
square becomes still larger in proportion. In comparing the 
square of smaller B with the square of greater B^ the square 
of the smaller B^ over the larger area turns out to be less than 
the square of the larger B„ integrated over the smaller area. 
It is the law of the square coming in. 

You must not jump to the conclusion from this that there 
would be any benefit in rounding both poles. By rounding a ' 
pole you impair the magnetic circuit at that point, and the 
otker pole holds oo less tightly as a result 
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As an example, take the case of a magnet pole formed on 
the end of a piece of round iron 1*15 inch in diameter. The 
flat pole will have i *o5 inch area. Suppose the magnetizing 
forces are such as to make B^ == 90,300^ then, by Table XII., 
the whole pull will be 118*75 Ib^ and the actual number 
of lines through the contact surface will be N = 94,815. Now 
suppose the poIe.be reduced by rounding off the edge till the 
efiective contact area is reduced to 0*9 square inch. If all 
these lines were crowded through that area, that would give a 
rate of 105,630 per square inch. Suppose, however, that the 
additional reluctance and the leakage reduced the number by 
2 per cent, there would still be 103,500 per square inch. 
Reference to Table XII. shows that this gives a pull of 147*7 ^^ 
per square inch, which, multiplied by the reduced area 0*9, 
gives a total pull of 132*9 lb., which is larger than the 
original pulL 

Let me show you yet another experiment This is the 
same electromagnet (Fig. 56), which has one flat pole and one 
rounded pole. Here is an armature, also bent, having one 
flat and one rounded pole. If I put flat to flat, and round to 
round, and pull at the middle, the flat to flat detaches first ; 
but if we take round to flat, and flat to round, we shall pro- 
bably find they are about equally good — it is hard to say 
which holds the stronger. On the whole, the rounded arma- 
ture on the flat pole sticks less tightly than the flat armature 
on the rounded pole. 

Contrast between Flat and Pointed Poles. 

We are now in a position to understand the bearing of 
some researches made about forty years ago by Dr. Julius 
Dub, which, like a great many other good things, lie buried in 
the back volumes of Poggendorffs Annalen.^ Some account 
of them is also given in Dr. Dub*s now obsolete book entitled 
' Elektromagnetismus.* 

The first of Dub's experiments to which I will refer relates 

* See /Vjx* Ann^ Ixxiv., p. 465 ; Ixxx., {x 497 } xc, p. 24S ; or., p. 49. 
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to the diflTerence in behaviour between electromagnets mth 
flat and those with pointed pole ends. He formed two cylin- 
drical coreSf each six inches long, from the same rod of soft 
iron, one inch in diameter. Either of these could be slipped 
into an appropriate magnetizing coiL One of them had the 
end left flat, the other had its end pointed, or, rather, it was 
coned down until the flat end was left only ^ inch in diameter, 
possessing therefore only one-fourth of the amount of contact 
surface which the other core possessed As an armature there 
was used another piece of the same soft iron rod, twelve inches 
long. The pull of the electromagnet on the armature at 
diflerent distances was carefully measured, with the following 
results : — 
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These results are plotted out in the curves in Fig, 57. It 
will be seen that in contact, and at veiy short distances^ the 
reduced pole gave the greater pulL At about ten mils 
distance there was equality, but at all distances greater than 
ten mils the flat pole had the advantage. At small HictancCT 
the concentration of magnetic lines gave, in accordance with 
the law of traction, the advantage to the reduced pole. But 
this advantage was, at the greater distances, more than out- 
weighed by the fact that with the greater widths of sur-gap 
the use of the pole with larger face reduced the magnetic 
reluctance of the gap and promoted a larger flow of magnetic 
lines into the end of the armature. 
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COKTKAITKD EPTKCT OF FLAT AND POINTED POLEI. 



Exploration of Surface Distribution of 
Magnetism. 

The law of trsction can again be applied to test the so- 
called distribution of free magnetism on the surface. Consider 
what is meant by the phrase. On p. 41, there was given in 
Fig. 17 a sketch of the way in which the lines of. magnetiza- 
tion traverse the interior of a bar magnet and emerge at the 
surface. Wherever such lines emerge at a surface, there iron 
filings will stick on. The old way of stating the fact of such 
emci^ence was to say that at these parts of the surface there 
was free magnetism, the distribution of which over the 
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Use of Proof-Pieces. 

surface was a matter of much speculation, of great mathe- 
matical toil, and of many experiments. The distribution of 
the magnetic lines at theit emergence on the surface we may 
explore by the method of traction. We can thereby arrive at 
a kind of measure of the amount of surface density of the free 
magnetism. I do not like to have to use these ancient terma^ 
because they suggest the ancient notion that magnetism was a 
fluid, or rather two fluids, one of which was plastered on at 
one end of the magnet and the other at the other, just as yoo 
might put red paint or blue paint over the ends. I only use 
that term because it is already more or less familiar. 

One of the ways of experimentally exploring the so-called 
distribution of free magnetism must be mentioned here, 
because it is often used in this class of experiments. It 
consists in measuring, at various points of the surface, the 
force required to detach a proof-piece consisting of a 
small sphere, ellipsoid, or rod of iron. Hiis method, due 
originally to Plucker,* and used by him, and later by Vom 
Kolke,t by Tyndall,t by Lamont,§ and by Jamin,| is known 
in France as the mtthode du clou^ from the circumstance that 
an iron nail may be used. Pliicker himself used little 
prolate spheroids, 14 mm. long and 8 mm. in diameter, of 
various sorts of iron and steel ; attaching them by a thread to 
the beam of a balance. Vom Koike used as an exploring 
rod a piece of soft iron wire weighing i */ gramme, 2*6 cm 
long, 0*45 cm. thick, pointed at the end. In another set of 
experiments he used a small polished iron globe 50*3 cm. 
in diameter. 

Tyndall used three smooth soft iron spheres, 0*95 inch, 
0*48 inch, and 0*29 inch in diameter. He came to the con- 
clusion that the pull required to detach was proportional 
simply to the strength of the magnetism. Lamont used a 

* Pogg* Ann,, Ixxxri., 1852, pw II. 

t PoiiX' Ann,, Ixxxl, 1850, p. 321 ; and ITkd. Antt*, iii., 1878, p. 437. 
) F^, Ann,, Ixxxiii^ 1851, p. I ; and Pkii. Mag,^ April 1851. See alM 
Tyndall't Diamoineiitm, pw 321. 

I Ahkandi, d, Miinekener Akad,, vL, 479 ; and Lamoot't MtfgmHswtui^ I^1S5. 
I Journal dt Pfysifue, v^ 1876, p. 41 ; and vii., 1S78, p. 38. 
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short rod of iron rounded at the ends. Jamtn. assumed 
as a standard an iron rod 15 cm. long and 0*1 cm. in 
diameter, but employed for greater convenience short iron 
wires ending in a small iron ball He held that the pull 
required to detach was proportional to the square of the mag- 
netism on the surface at the point examined. The method is 
discussed by ^mont* and also by Chrystal.t The latter 
makes the remark that it is not veiy easy to sec, in the com- 
plexity of effects depending on contact, induction, and the like, 
what is the quantity that is being measured. He adds that 
long-shaped bodies are preferable ; for when bodies of high 
magnetic permeability and of nearly spherical shape are 
employed, differences in form produce far more effect on the 
experimental results than the susceptibility of the material 
doM. 

Fio. 58. 




AvKTON's Appakatus fo« Mbasuung StJsrACB Distribotiom of 
Peruauint Machbtiik. 

The little piece of apparatus shown in Fig. 58 was 
arranged by my friend and predecessor, Professor Ayrton, 
for the purpose of teaching his students at the Finsbury 
College.} Here is a bar magnet M M of steel, marked in 
centimetres from end to end ; over the top of it there is 

• cy. «t, p. 3»5-8. 

t En<yiL BrilMnka, Art. HACItmtW, p. 14*. 

I See AyrtOB'* PraclUal Elttiritily, Fig. SA. ^ >4- 
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a little steelyard, consisting of a weight W, sliding along 
an arm L L. At the end of that steelyard there is sus- 
pended a small bullet B of iron. If we bring that bullet into 
contact With the bar magnet anywhere near the end, and 
equilibrate the pull by sliding the counterpoise along the 
steelyard arm, we shall obtain the definite pull required to 
detach that piece of iron. The pull will be proportional, by 
Maxwell's rule, to the square of the number of ms^etic lines 
coming up from the bar into it Shift the ms^et on a whole 
centimetre, and attach the bullet a little further on; now 
equilibrate it, and we shall find it will require a rather smaller 
force to detach it Tiy it again, at points along from the end 
to the middle. The greatest force required to detach it will 
be found at the extreme comer, and a little less a little way 
on, and so on until we find at the middle the bullet does not 
stick on at all, simply because there are here no magnetic 
lines leaking. The method is not perfect, because it obviously 
depends on the magnetic properties of the little bullet, and 
whether much or little saturated with magnetisnL Moreover, 
the presence of the bullet perturbs the very thing that is to 
be measured. Leakage into air is one thing ; leakage into air 
perturbed by the presence of the little bullet of iron, which 
invites leakage into itself, is another thing. It is an imperfect 
experiment at the best, but a veiy instructive one. 

A preferable method of experimenting consists in using* 
as suggested by Rowland, a very small coil of insulated 
copper wire connected to a sensitive ballistic galvanometer. 
This coil, termed a magnetic proof -plane^ is laid on the surface 
of the magnet, and then suddenly removed. The throw of 
the galvanometer measures the intensity of the normal flux 
of magnetic lines at the point in question. 

Effect of Fixing Masses of Iron upon Ends 

OF Cores. 

Here is a paradoxical experiment I have here a bar 
electromagnet, which we will connect to the wires that bring 
the exciting current Opposite one end of the iron cor^ and 
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about 18 inches distant, is a small compass needl^ with a 
feather attached to it as a visible indicator, so that, when we 
turn on the current, the electroms^et will act on the needle 
and you will see the feather turn round It is acting there' at 
a certain distance. The ms^etizing force is mainly spent, not 
to drive magnetism round a circuit of iron, but to force it through 
the air, flowing from one end of the iron core out into the air, 
passing by the compass needle, and streaming round again, 
invisible, into the other end of the iron core. It ought to 
increase the flow if we can in aAy way aid the magnetic lines 
to flow through the air. How can I aid this flow ? By putting 
on something at the other end to help the magnetic lines to get 
back home. Here is a flat piece of iron ; putting it on here 
at the hinder end of the core ought to help the flow of 
magnetic lines. You see that the feather makes a rather 
larger excursion. Taking away the piece of iron diminishes 
the eflect So also in experiments on tractive power, it can 
be proved that the adding of a mass of iron at the far end of 
a straight electromagnet greatly increases the pulling power 
at the end that you are working with ; while, on the other 
hand, putting ' the same piece of iron on the front end as a 
pole-piece greatly diminishes the pulL 

Here, clamped to the table, is a bar electromagnet excited 
by the current ; and here is a small piece of iron attached to 
a spring balance, by means of which I can measure the pull 
required to detach it With the current which I am employ- 
ing, the pull is about 2\ lb. I now place upon the front end 
of the core this block of wrought iron ; it is itself strongly, 
held on, but the pull which it itself exerts on the small piece 
of iron is small Less than half a pound suflices to detach it 
I now remove the iron block from the front end of the core, 
and place it upon the hinder end ; and now I find that the 
force required to detach the small piece of iron from the front 
end is about l\ lb., instead of 2\ lb. The front end exerts a 
bigger pull when there b a mass of iron attached to the 
hinder end. Why ? The whole iron core, including its front 
end, becomes more highly magnetized, because there is now 
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a better way for the magnetic lines to emerge at the other 
end and come round to this. In short, we have diminbhed 
the magnetic reluctance of the air part of the magnetic 
circuit, and the flow of magnetic lines in the whole magnetic 
circuit is thereby improved So it was also when the mass of 
iron was placed across the front end of the core; but the 
magnetic lines streamed away backwards from its edges, and 
few were left in front to act upon the small bit of iron. So 
the law of magnetic circuit action explains this anomalous 
behaviour. Facts like these have been well known for a long 
time to those who have studied electroms^ets. 

In Sturgeon's book there is a remark that bar magnets 
pull better if they are armed with a mass of iron at the distant 
end, though Sturgeon did not see what we now know to be 
the explanation of it The device of fastening a mass of iron 
to one end of an electromagnet in order to increase the 
magnetic power of the other end was patented by Siemens 
in 1862. 

The next experiments to be described relate to the 
employment of polar extensions or pole-pieces attached to 
the core. These experiments, which are due to Dr. Julius 
Dub, are so curious, so unexpected, unless you know the 
reasons why, that I invite your especial attention to them; 
If an engineer had to make a Arm joint between two pieces 
of metal, and he feared that a mere attachment of one to the 
other was not adequately strong, his first and most natural 
impulse would be to enlarge the parts that come t(^ther— 
to give one as it were a broader footing against the other^ 
And that is precisely what an engineer, if uninstructed in the 
true principles of magnetism, would do in order to make an 
electromagnet stick more tightly on to its armature. He 
would enlarge the ends of one or both ; he would add pole- 
pieces to give the armature a better foothold. Nothing; as 
you will see, could be more disastrous. 

Dub employed in these experiments a straight electro- 
magnet having a cylindrical soft iron core, i inch in diameter, 
1 2 inches long ; and as armature a piece of the same iron. 
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6 inches long. Both were flat-ended Then six pieces of ^ft 
iron were prepared of various sizes, to serve as pole-pieces. 
They could be screwed on at will, either to the end of the 
magnet core or to that of the armature. To dbtinguish 
them we will call them by the letters A» B, Q &c Their 
dimensions were as follows, the inches being presumably 
Bavarian inches:— 
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Of the results obtained with these pieces we will select 
eight They are those illustrated by the eight collected 
sketches in Fig. 59. The pull required to detach was 
measured, also the attraction exerted at a certain distance 
apart. It will be noted that, in every case, putting on a pole- 
piece to the end of the magnet diminished both the pull in 
contact and the attraction at a distance ; it simply promoted 
leakage and dissipation of the magnetic lines. 
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The worst case of all was that in which there were pole- 
pieces both on the magnet and on the armature. In the last 
three cases the pull was increased, but here the enlai^ed jnece 

Fio. 59. 




Dub's ExrKKiusHTs with Folk-piices. 



was attached to the armature, so that it helped those magnetic 
lines which came up into it to flow back laterally to the 
bottom end of the electromagnet, while thus redudng the 
magnetic reluctance of the return path through the air, and so 
increasing the total number of magnetic lines, did not spread 
unduly those that issued up from tile end of the corc^ 

The next of Dub's results relate to the effect of adding 
these pole-pieces to an electromagnet 13 inches long^whidi 
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was being employed, broadside-on, to deflect a distant com- 
pass needle (Fig. 60). 
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Dub's Dbplbxion Expbiiimbnt. 

' Mc-plcet Dcflexioa 

OMd. (dig rc iti) . . 

none 34*5 

A 4a 

B 41*5 

C 40-5 

D 41 

K 39 

F 38 

In another set of experiments of the same order, a 
permanent magnet of steel, having poles n s^ was slung hori- 
zontally by a bifilar suspension, to give it a strong tendency 
to set in a particular direction. At a short distance laterally 
was fixed the same bar electromagnet, and the same pole 
pieces were again employed. The results of attaching the 
pole-pieccs at the near end are not very conclusive; they 
slightly increased the deflexion. But in the absence of in- 
formation as to the distance between the steel magnet and 
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the electromagnet, it is difficult to assign proper values to all 
the causes at work. The results were : — 

PiiI«-pieo8 Pcflcrio a 

utM. tnitnii> 

none 8*5 

A 9'« 

B 95 

C lo 

D .... .. *'S 

When, however, the pole-pieces were attached to the 
distant end of the electromagnet, where their effect would 

no. 61. Fio. 61. 





Deflecting a Steel Magnet having 
Bi FILAR Suspension, Pole-piece 
ON Near End. 



Deflecting Steel Magnet* 
Pole-piece on Distant Enix 



undoubtedly be to promote the leakage of magnetic lines into 
the air at the front end without much affecting the distribution 
of those lines in the space in front of the pole, the action was 
more marked. 

Polc-picot Dcflcxioa 

lued. (degrees). 

none 8*5 

A .. * 10*0 

B 10.3 

C io'3 
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Still confining ourselves to straight electromagnets, I now 
invite your attention to some experiments made in 1862 by 
the late Count Du Moncel as to the effect of adding a polar 
expansion to the iron core. He used as his core a small iron 
tube, the end of which he could close up with an iron plug, 
and around which he placed an iron ring which fitted closely 
on to the pole. He used a special lever arrangement to 
measure the attraction exercised upon an armature distant 
in all cases one millimetre from the pole. The results were 
as follows :— 





Without ring 
on pol«. 


With ring oa 
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Tobttlar core alone 
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Core provided with mass of iron at dbtant end 

ft t» ft uo>* P^'ig 


II 
38 


10 
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33 



After hunting up these researches, it was extremely in- 
teresting to find that so important a fact had not escaped the 
observant eye of the original inventor of the electromagnet. 
In Sturgeon's Experimental Researches^ p. 113, there is a foot- 
note, written apparently about the year 1832, which runs as 
follows : — 

''An electromagnet of the above description, weighing three 
ounces and furnished with one coil of wire, supported fourteen 
pounds. The poles were afterwards made to expose a larger surface 
by welding to each end of the cylindric bar a square piece of good 
soft iron ; with this alteration only, the lifting power was reduced to 
about five pounds, although the jnagnet was annealed as much as 
possible." 

Effect of Jacketing an Electromagnet. 

We saw that this straight electromagnet, whether used 
broadside-on or end-on, could act on the compass needle at 
some distance from it, and deflect it In those experiments 
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there was no return path for the magnetic lines that flowed 
through the iron core, save that afforded by the surrounding 
air. The lines flowed round in wide-sweeping curves from 
one end to the other, as in Fig, 17, the magnetic field being 
quite extensive. Now, what will happen if we provide a 
return path ? Suppose I surround the electromagnet with an 
iron tube of the same length as itself, the lines will flow along 
in one direction through the core, and will find an easy path 
back along the outside of the coil* Will the magnet thus 
jacketed pull more powerfully or less on that little suspended 
magnet ? We should expect it to pull less powerfully, for if 
the magnetic lines have a good return path here through the 
iron tube, why should they force themselves in such a quantity 
to a distance through air in order to get home? No; they 
will naturally return short back from the end of the core into 
the tubular iron jacket That is to say, the action at a 
distance ought to be diminished by putting on that iron tube 
outside. The matter is readily put to the test of experiment 
by placing a straight electromagnet, either in the end-on 
position, or in the broadside-on position, near an indicating 
magnetic needle. Let the deflexion of the latter be observed 
when the exciting current is turned on, first when there is no 
external jacket, secondly when an external iron jacket is 
placed around the electromagnet In the latter case it will be 
seen that when the current is turned on the indicating needle 
is scarcely aflected at all. The iron jacket causes that magnet 
to have much less action at a distance. Yet it has actually 
been proposed to use jacketed magnets of this sort in tele- 
graph instruments, and in electric motors, on the ground that 
they give a bigger pulL 

Iron-clad electromagnets such as this produce less action 
at a distance across air than do the ordinary forms, but there 
yet remains the question whether they give a bigger pull in 
contact ? Yes, undoubtedly they do ; because everything 
that is helping the magnetism to get round to the other end 
increases the goodness of the magnetic circuit, and therefore 
increases the total magnetic flux. 

L 2 
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This experiment may be tried upon a piece of apparatus 
similar to one which has been used for some years at the 
Finsbury Technical Collie. It consists of a straight electro- 
magnet M set upright in a base-board, over which is erected 
a gallows of wood. Across the frame of the gallows goes 
a winch W, on the axle of which is a small pulley with a cord 
knotted to it To the lower end of the cord is hung a 
common spring balance, from the hook of which depends a 
small horizontal disk of iron A, to act as an armature. By means 
of the winch I lower this disk down to the top of the electro- 
magnet The current b turned on; the disk is attracted. 
On winding up the winch I increase the upward pull until the 
disk is detached See, it required about 9 lb. to pull it off. 
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ELECTROMAGNrr AND IbOK JACKKT. 

I now slip over the electromagnet, without in any way attach- 
ing it, this loose jacket J of iron— a tube, the upper end of 
which stands flush with the upper polar surfaee. Once more 
I lower the disk, and this time it attaches itself at its middle 
to the central pole, and at its edges to the tube. What 
force will now be required to detach it ? The tube weighs 
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about \ lb., and it is not fixed at the bottom. Will 9} lb» 
suffice to lift the disk ? By no means. My balance only 
measures up to 24 lb., and even that pull will not suffice to 
detach the disk. I know of one case where the pull of the 
straight core was increased sixteen-fold by the mere addition 
of a good return-path of iron to complete the magnetic circuit. 
But the jacketed form is not good for anything except in- 
creasing the tractive power. Jacketing an electromagnet 
which already possesses a return circuit of iron is an absurdity. 
For this reason the proposal made by one inventor to put iron 
tubes outside the coils of a horse-shoe electromagnet is one to 
be avoided. 

We will take another paradox, which equally can be 
explained by the principle of the magnetic circuit Suppose 
you take an iron tube as an interior core ; suppose you cut 
a little piece off the end of it — a mere ring of the same size. 
Take that little piece and lay it down on the end. It will be 
stuck with a certain amount of pulL It will pull off easily. 
Take that same round piece of iron, put 
it on edgewise, where it only touches one * 

point of the circumference, and it will 
stick on a good deal tighter, because it 
is there in a position to increase the 
magnetic flow of the magnetic lines. 
By concentrating the flow of magnetic 
lines over a small surface of contact 

increases B at that point, and B* inte- 

4. J 4.U 1 > -.t- Experiment wrrH 

grated over the lesser area of the con- tubular Core and 

tact, gives a total bigger pull than is ^^^^ ^^^^ 

the case when the edge is touched all round against the edge 

of the tube. 

Here is a still more curious experiment I use a cylin- 
drical electromagnet set up on end, the core of which has at 
the top a flat circular polar surface about two inches in 
dimeter. I now take a round disk of thin iron— ferrotype or 
tin-plate will answer quite well— which is a little smaller 
than the polar face. What will happen when this disk is laid 
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down flat and centrally on the polar face ? Of course you 
will say that H will stick tightly on. If it does so, the 
magnetic lines which come in through its under surface will 
pass through it and come out on its upper surface in large 
quantities. It is clear that they cannot all, or even any con- 
siderable proportion of them, emeige sideways through the 
edges of the thin disk, for there is not substance enough in 
the disk to carry so many magnetic lines. As a matter of 
fact the magnetic lines do come through the disk, and emerge 
on its upper surface, making indeed a magnetic field over its 
upper surface that is nearly as intense as the mi^netic field 
beneath its under surface; If the two magnetic fields were 
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exactly of equal strength, the disk ought not be attracted 
either way. Well, what is the fact ? The fact, as you see 
now that the current has been turned on, is that the disk 
absolutely refuses tc lie down on the top of the pole; If I 
hold it down with my finger, it actually bends itself u[^ and 
requires force to keep it down. I lift my finger and over tt 
flies. It will go anywhere in its effort to better the magnetic 
drcuit rather than He flat on the top of the pole. 
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Next I invite your attention to some experiments^ or^-- 
nally due to Vom Koike, published in the ^if»^ii forty years 
ago, respecting the distribution of the magnetic lines where 
they emerge from the polar surface of an electromagnet The 
first one now described relates to a straight electromagnet 
with a cylindrical, flat-ended core (Fig. 66). In what way 
will the magnetic lines be distributed over at the end? 
Fig. 17, p. 41, illustrates roughly the way in which, when there 
is no return-path of iron, the magnetic lines leak through the 
air. The main leakage is through the ends, though there is 
some at the sides also. Now the 
question of the end distribution we 
shall try by using a small bullet of 
iron, which will be placed at dif- 
ferent points from the middle to 
the edge, a spring balance being 
employed to measure the force 
required to detach it. The pull at 
the edge is much stronger than at 
the middle, at least four or five 
times as great There is a regular 
increase of pull from the middle to 
the edge. 

The magnetic lines, in trying to 
complete their own circuit, flow 
most numerously in that direction 
where they can go furthest through 
iron on their journey. They leak out 
more strongly at all edges and corners of a polar surface. They 
do not flow out so strongly at the middle of the end surface^ 
otherwise they would have to go through a larger air-circuit 
to get back home. The iron is consequently more saturated 
round the edge than at the middle ; therefore, with a very small 
magnetizing force, there is a great disproportion between the 
pull at the middle and that at the edges. With a very large 
magnetizing force you do not get the same disproportion, be- 
cause if the edge is already far saturated you cannot by apply^ 
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ing higher magnetizing power increase its magnetization much, 
but you can still force more lines through the middle. The 
consequence is, if you plot out the results of a succession of 
experiments of the pull at different points, the curves obtained 
are, with larger magnetizing forces, more nearly straight than 
are those obtained with small magnetizing force. 

The results obtained by Vom Koike upon a solitary cylin- 
drical pole 12 cm. in diameter, which he examined at every 
half cm. from centre to edge, are given below. The pull 
required to detach a small iron ball 3 mm. in diameter was 
almost six times as great at the edge as in the middle. 
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In this experiment the current was furnished by a single 
Grove's cell ; but with increased battery power, though the 
pull at the edge and that at the centre were both increased, 
yet the ratio of them diminished 
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In another of Vom Koike's experiments,* using Pliicker's 
great horsc-shoc electromagnet (p. 28), a series of observations 
were made across the polar face, iO'2 cm. in diameter, both 
in a direction ^ ^f at right angles to the line joining the 
poles, and in a diameter a b along that line. A short 
pointed iron wire 2*6 cm. long was used for detaching. In 
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Poles of Electromagnet explored by Vom Kolkk. 

the measurements made along c d^ (Fig. 67) the radial dis- 
tance was divided into eight equal parts; and four sets of 
measurements were made while the electromagnet was excited 
in four different ways :— 

I. Both coils excited so as to aid one another in 
magnetizing ; 
II. Both coils excited so as to oppose one another ; 

III. One coil excited only, on the limb examined ; 

IV. One coil excited only on the other limb. 

The forces required to detach the exploring rod were 
found in these four cases to be as follows : — 
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^ Pogg, Ahh,^ Ixxxi., 321, 1850. 
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The great distance between the cores, 28*4 cm, may 
account for the figures in Case II. being as large as they 
are ; the coils being excited so as to oppose one another, 
there must have been a consequent pole at the yoke joining 
the cores, the whole of the magnetic lines emerging at 
either polar surface leaking back externally to this region 
instead of leaking over from pole to pole. 

In the further explorations made along the diameter 
a b, the strongest pull was always found at the point b. the 
inner edge of the pole face. 

It is easy to observe such varieties of distribution by 
merely putting a polished iron ball upon the end of the 
electromagnet The magnetic behaviour of iron balls is 
very curious. A small round piece of iron does not tend to 
move at all in the most powerful magnetic field if that 
magnetic field is uniform. All that a small ball of iron 
tends to do is to move from a 
place where the magnetic field 
is weak to a place where the 
magnetic field is strong. Let 
the iron ball be placed down 
anywhere near the middle of the 
polar surface. The ball at 
once rolls to the e<^e as in 
Fig. €8, and will not stay at 
the middle. If I take a lai^r 
two-pole electromagnet (like 
Fig. 12) what will the case 
Clearly the shortest 
path of the magnetic lines 
through the air is the path just across from the edge of one 
polar surface to the edge of the other between the poles. The 
lines are most dense in the region where they arch over in 
as short an arch as possible, and they will be less dense 
along the longer paths, which arch more widely over. 

Therefore, as there is a greater tendency to flow from 
the inner edge of one pole to the inner edge of the other, 
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and less tendency to flow from the outer edge of one to the 
outer edge of the other, the biggest pull ought to be on the 
inner edges of the pole. We will now try it On puttii^ 
the iron ball anywhere on the pole it immediately rolb until 
it stands perpendicularly over the inner edge. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXTENSION OF THE LAW OF THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT 
TO CASES OF ATTRACTION OF AN ARMATURE 
AT A DISTANCE CALCULATION OF MAGNETIC 
LEAKAGR 

I NOW pass to the consideration of the attraction of a 
magnet on a piece of iron at a distance. And here I come to 
a very delicate and complicated question. What is the law 
of force of a magnet — or electromagnet — acting at a point 
some distance away from it ? I have a very great controversy 
to wage against the common way of regarding this. The 
usual thing that is proper to say is that it all depends on the 
law of inverse squares. In academical examinations they 
always expect you to give the law of inverse squares. What 
is the law of inverse squares ? We had better understand 
what it is before we condemn it It is a statement to the 
following effect : — ^That the action of the magnet (or of the 
pole some people say), at a point at a distance away from it, 
varies inversely as the square of the distance from the pole. 
There is a certain action at i inch away. Double the 
distance ; the square of that will be four, and, inversely, the 
action will be one-fourth ; at double the distance the action 
b one-fourth; at three times the distance the action is 
one-ninth, and so on. You just try it with any electro- 
magnet ; nay, take any magnet you like, and unless you 
hit upon the particular case, I believe you will find it 
to be universally untrue. Experiment does not prove it. 
Coulomb, who was supposed to establish the law of inverse 
squares by means of the torsion balance, was working with 
long thin needles of specially hard steel, carefully magnetized 
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so that the only leakage of magnetism from the magnet 

might be as nearly as possible leakage in radiating tufts at 

the very ends. He practically had point-poles. When the 

only surface magnetism is at the end faces, the magnet lines 

leak out like rays from a centre, in radial lines. Now the law 

of inverse squares is never true except for the action of 

points ; it is a point law. There has been a lively discussion 

going on quite lately whether sound varies as the square of 

the distance — or rather, whether the intensity of it does — and 

the people who dispute on both sides of the case do not seem 

to know what the law of inverse squares means. I have also 

seen the statement by one who is supposed to be an eminent 

authority on eyesight, that the intensity of the colour of a 

scarlet geranium varies inversely with the square of the 

distance from which you see it More utter nonsense was 

never written. The fact is, the law of inverse squares^ which 

is a perfectly true mathematical law, is true not only . for 

electricity, but for light, for sound, and for everything else^ 

provided it is applied to the one case to which a law of 

inverse squares is applicable That law is a law expressing 

the way in which action at a distance falls off when the thing 

from which the action is proceeding is so small compared with 

the distance in question that it may be rq^arded as a paint. 

The law of inverse squares is the law universal of action 

proceeding from a point The music of an orchestra at 

10 feet distance is not four times as loud as at 20 feet 

distance ; for the size of an orchestra cannot be rtgajdtA as a 

mere point in comparison with these distances. If you can 

conceive of an object giving out a sound, and the object being 

so small, in relation to the distance at which you are away 

from it, that it is a point, the law of inverse squares is alL 

right for that, not for the intensity of your hearings but for 

the intensity of that to which your sensation is directed. 

When the magnetic action proceeds from something so small 

that it may be regarded asT a point compared with the 

distance, then the law of inverse squares is necessarily and 

mathematically true. If you could get an electromagnet or a 
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magnet, with poles so small in proportion to its length that 
you can consider the end face of it as the only place through 
which magnetic lines leak up into the air, and the ends 
themselves so small as to be relatively mere points ; if, also, 
you can regard those end faces as something so far away 
from whatever they are going to act upon that the distance 
between them shall be large compared with their size, and the 
end itself so small as to be a point, then, and then only, is 
the law of inverse squares true. It is a law of the action of 
points. What do we find with electromagnets? We are 
dealing with pieces of iron which are not infinitely long with 
respect to their cross-section, and generally possessing round 
or square end-faces of definite magnitude, which are quite 
close to the armature; and which are not so infinitely far 
away that you can consider the polar face a point as com- 
pared with its distance away from the object upon which it is 
to act Moreover, with real electromagnets there b always 
lateral leakage; the magnetic lines do not all emerge from 
the iron through the end face. Therefore, the law of inverse 
squares is not applicable to that case. What do we mean by 
a pole, in the first place ? We must settle that before we can 
even begin to apply any law of inverse squares. When 
leakage occurs all over a great region, as shown in this 
diagram, every portion of the region is polar ; the word polar 
simply means that you have a place somewhere on the 
surface of the magnet where filings will stick on ; and if filings 
will stick on to a considerable way down toward the middle 
all that region must be considered polar, though more 
strongly at some parts than at others. There are some cases 
where you can say that the polar distribution is such that the 
magnetism leaking through the surface acts as if there were a 
magnetic centre of gravity a little way down, not actually at 
the end ; but cases where you can say there is such a distri- 
bution as to have a magnetic centre of gravity are strictly 
few. When Gauss had to make up his magnetic measure- 
ments of the earth, to describe the earth's magnetism, he 
found it absolutely impossible to assign any definite centre of 
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gravity to the observed distribution of magnetism over the 
northern regions of the earth ; that, indeed, there was not in 
this sense any de5nite magnetic pole to the earth at alL Nor 
is there to our magnets. There is a polar r^on, but not a 
pole ; and if there is no centre of gravity of the surface 
magnetism that you can call a pole from which to measure 
distance, how about the law of inverse squares? Allow 
me to show you an apparatus (Fig. 69), the only one I 
ever heard of in which the law of inverse squares is true. 
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Appasatus to Illustrate thk Law of Intkuk Squauil 

Here is a very long thin magnet of steet, about 3 feet lon^ 
very carefully magnetized so as to have no leakage until 
quite close up to the end. The consequence is that for 
practical purposes you may treat this as a magnet havii^ 
point poles, about an inch away from the ends. The soutb 
pole is upwards, and the north pole is below, resting in a 
groove in a base-board which is graduated with a scal^ and 
is set in a direction east and west I use a long magnet, and 
keep the south pole well away, so that it shall not perturb the 
action of the north pole, which, being small, I ask to be 
allowed to consider as a point. I am going to consider this 
point as acting on a smalt compass needle suspended over m 
card under this glass case constituting a little magnetometer.. 
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If this were properly arranged in a room free from all other 
magnets, and set so that that needle shall point north, what 
will be the eflfect of having the north pole of the long magnet 
at some distance eastwards ? It will repel the north end and 
attract the south, producing a certain deflexion which we can 
read ofl"; reckoning the force which causes it by calculating 
the tangent of the angle of the deflexion. Now, let us move 
the north pole (regarded as a point) nearer or farther, and 
study the eflect Suppose we halve the distance from the 
pole to the indicating needle, the deflecting force at half the 
distance b four times as great ; the force at double the 
distance is one quarter as great Wherefore? Because, 
firstly, we have taken a case where the distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of the pole ; secondly, the pole 
is practically concentrated at a point ; thirdly, there is only 
one pole acting ; and, fourthly, this magnet is of hard steel, 
and its magnetism in no way depends on the thing it is acting 
on, but is constant I have carefully made such arrange- 
ments that the other pole shall be in the axis of rotation, so 
that its action on the needle shall have no horizontal com- 
ponent The apparatus is so arranged that whatever the 
position of that north pole, the south pole, which merely 
slides perpendicularly up and down on a guide, is vertically 
over the needle, and therefore does not tend to turn it round 
in any direction whatever. With this apparatus one can 
approximately verify the law of inverse squares. But this is 
not like any electromagnet ever used for any useful purpose. 
You do not make electromagnets long and thin, with point 
poles a very large distance away from the place where they 
are to act ; no, you use them with large surfaces close up to 
their armature. 

There is yet another case which follows a law that is not a 
law of inverse squares. Suppose you take a bar magnet, not 
too long, and approach it broadside-on towards a small 
compass needle. Fig. 70. Of course, you know as soon as 
you get anywhere near the compass needle it turns round. 
Did you ever try whether the effect is inversely proportional 
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to the square of the distance reckoned from the middle of die 
compass needle to the middle of the magnet Do you think 
that the deflexions will vary inversely with the squares of the 
distances ? You will find they do not 
When you place the bar magnet like that, 
broadside-on to the needle, the de- 
flexions vary inversely as the cube of 
the distance, not the square. 

Now, in the case of an electromagnet 
pulling at its armature at a distance^ 
It is utterly impossible to state the law 
in that misleading way. The pull of the 
electromagnet on its armature is not 
proportional to the distance, nor to the 
square of the distance, nor to the cube, 
nor to the fourth power, nor to the 
square root, nor to the three-halfth root, dbplbxiom op Nbidlb 
nor to any other power of the distance ^^*JJo!lI^i^"" 
whatever, direct or inverse, because you 
find, as a matter of fact, that as the distance alters some- 
thing else alters too. If your poles were always of the same 
strength, if they did not act on one another, if they were 
not aflected by the distance in between, then some such 
law might be stated If we could always say, as we used to 
say in the old language, ^ at that pole,'* or ** at that point,** 
there are to be considered so many ** units of magnetism,** 
and at that other place so many units, and those are going to 
act on one another ; then you could, if 3rou wished, calculate 
the force by the law of inverse squares. But that does not 
correspond to anything in fact, because the poles are not 
points, and further, the quantity of magnetbm on them 
is not a fixed quantity. As soon as the iron armature is 
brought near the pole of the electromagnet there is a 
mutual interaction; more magnetic lines flow out from the 
pole than before, because it is easier for magnetic lines to flow 
through iron than through air. Let us consider a little more 
narrowly that which happens when a layer of air is introduced 
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into the magoetic circuit of an electromagnet. Here we have 
(Fig. 71) a closed magnetic circuit, a ring of iron, uncut, 
such as that used in the experiments on p. 7a The only 
reluctance in the path of the magnetic lines is that of the 
iron, and this reluctance we know to be small Compare 
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Fig. 71 with Fig. 72, which represents a divided ring with air- 
gaps in between the severed ends. Now air is a less permeable 
medium for magnetic lines than iron is, or, in other words, 
it ofTers a greater magnetic reluctance. The magnetic per- 
meability of iron varies, as we know, both with its quality 
and with the degree of magnetic saturation. Reference to 
Table IV. shows that if the iron has been magnetized tIi>so 
as to carry 16,000 magnetic lines per sq. cm, the permeability 
at that stage is about 320. Iron at that stage conducts mag- 
netic lines 320 times better than air does ; or air offers 320 
times as much reluctance to magnetic lines as iron (at that 
stage) does. .So then the reluctance in the gaps to mag- 
netization is 320 times as great as it would have been if the 
gaps had been filled up with iron. Therefore, if you have tiie 
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same magnetizing coil with the same battery at worit, the 
introduction of air-gaps into the magnetic circuit will, as a 
first effect, have the result of decreasing the number of mag- 
netic lines that flow round the circuit But this first effect 
itself produces a second effect There are fewer magnetic Unes 
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going throu^ the iron. Consequently, if there were 16,000 
lines per sq. cm. before there will now be fewer — say only 
1 2,000 or so. Now refer back to Table 1 V^ and you wilt find 
that when B is 12,000 the permeability of the iron b not 320 
but 1400 or so. That is to say, at this stage, when the mag- 
netization of the iron has been pushed only so far, the 
magnetic reluctance of air is 1400 times greater than that 
of iron, so that there is a still greater relative throttling 
of the magnetic circuit by the reluctance so offered by the 
^•gaps. 

Apply that to the case of an actual electromagnet. Here 
is a diagram, Fig. 73, representing a horse-shoe electromagnet 
with an armature of equal section in contact with it The 
actual electromagnet used was of the size shown. Yoa 
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can calculate out, from the section, the length of iron, and 
the table of permeability, how many ampere-turns of excita- 
tion will produce any required pulL But now consider that 
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same electromagnet, as in Fig. 74, with a small air-gap 
between the armature and the polar faces. The same cir- 
culation of current will not now give you as much mag- 
netism as before, because you have interposed air-gaps; and 
by the very fact of putting in reluctance there, the number of 
magnetic lines is reduced. 

Try, if you like, to interpret this in the old way by the old 
notion of poles. The electromagnet has two poles, and these 
excite induced poles in the opposite surface of the armature, 
resulting in attraction. If you double the distance from the 
pole to the iron, the magnetic force (always supposing the 
poles are mere points) will be one-quarter, hence the induced 
pole on the armature will only be one-quarter as strong. But 
the pole of the electromagnet is itself weaker. How much 
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weaker ? The law of inverse squares does not give you the 
slightest clue to this all-important fact If you cannot say 
how much weaker the primary pole is, neither can you say 
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how much weaker the induced pole will be, for the latter 
depends upon the former. The law of inverse squares in a 
case like this is absolutely misleading. 

Moreover, a third effect comes in. Not only do you cut 
down the magnetism by making an air-g^p, but you have a 
new consideration to take into account Because the mag- 
netic lines, as they pass up through one of the air-gaps along 
the armature, down the air-gap at the other end, encounter a 
considerable reluctance ; the whole of the magnetic lines 
will not go that way, a lot of them will take some shorter cut» 
although it may be all through air, and you will have some 
leakage across from limb to limb. I do not say you never 
have leakage under other circumstances; exxn with an 
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annature in apparent contact there is always a certain amount 
of sideway leakage. It depends on the goodness of the 
contact And if you widen the air-gaps still farther, you will 
have still more reluctance in the path, still less magnetism, 
and still more leakage. Fig. 75 roughly indicates this 
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further stage. The armature will be far less strongly pulled, 
because, in the first place, the increased reluctance strangles 
the flow of magnetic lines, so that there are fewer of them in 
the magnetic circuit ; and, in the second place, of this lesser 
number only a fraction reach the armature, because of the 
increased leakage. When you take the armature entirely 
away, the only magnetic lines that go through the iron are 
those that flow by leakage across the air from one limb to the 
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other. This is roughly illustrated by Fig. ^6^ the last of this 
set 

Leakage across from limb to limb b always a waste of the 
magnetic lines, so far as useful purposes are concerned. 
Therefore it is clear that, in order to study the effect of intro- 
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ducing the distance between the armature and the magnet; 
we have to take into account the leakage ; and to calculate 
the leakage is no easy matter. There are so many considera- 
tions that occur as to that which one has to take into account, 
that it is not easy to choose the right ones and leave die 
wrong ones. Calculations we must make by-and-bye — ^they 
will be added in Appendix C of this book — but for the 
moment experiment seems to be the best guide 
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I will therefore refer, by way of illustrating this question of 
leakage, to some experiments made by Sturgeon. Sturgeon 
had a long tubular electromagnet made of a piece of old 
musket-barrel of iron wound with a coil ; he put a compass 
needle about a foot away, and observed the effect He found 
the compass needle deflected about 23^ ; then he got a rod 
of iron of equal length and put it in at the end, and found 
that on putting it in so that only the end was introduced 
the deflection increased from 23^ to 37^; but when he 
pushed the iron right home into the gun-barrel it went 
back to nearly 23^ How do you account for that? He 
had unconsciously increased its facility for leakiage when he 
lengthened out the iron core. And when he pushed the 
rod right home into the barrel, the extra leakage which was 
due to the added surface could not and did not occur. There 
was additional cross-section, but what of that ? The additional 
cross-section is practically of no account You want to force 
the magnetism across some 20 inches of air, which resists from 
300 to 1000 times as much iron. What is the use of doubling 
the section of the iron? You want to reduce the air re- 
luctance, and you have not reduced the air by putting a core 
into the tube. 



Experimental Study of Leakage. 

In order to study this question of leakage, and the relation 
of leakage to pull, still more incisively, I devised some time 
ago a small experiment with which a group of my students at 
the Technical College have been diligently experimenting. 
Here (Fig. ^^) is a horse-shoe electromagnet The core is of 
soft wrought iron, wound with a known number of turns of 
wire. It is provided with an armature. We have also wound 
on three little exploring coils, each consisting of five turns of 
wire only, one, C, right down at the bottom, on the bend ; 
another, B, right round the pole, close up to the armature ; 
and a third, A, around the middle of the armature. The object 
of these is to ascertain how much of the magnetism which 
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was created in the core by magnetizing power of these 

coils ever got into the armature. If the armature is at a 

considerable distance away, there is naturally a great deal rf 

leak^e. The coil C, around the bend at the bottom, ta to 

catch all the magnetic lines _ 

. . - ^'"^ "- 

that go through the iron ; 

the coil B, at the poles, Is 

to catch all that have not 

leaked outside before the 

magnetism has crossed the 

joint ; while the coil A, 

right around the middle 

of the armature, catches all 

the lines that actually pass 

into the armature and poll 

at it We measure, l^ 

means of the ballistic gal- 
vanometer and these three 

exploring coils, how much 

magnetism gets into the 

armature at different dis- 
tances, and are able thus to determine the leakage and coai> 

pare these amounts with the calculations made^ and with the 
attractions at different distances. The amount of magnetism 
that gets into the armature does not go by a taw of inverse 
squares, I can assure you, but by quite other laws. It goes 
by laws which can only be expressed as particular cases of 
thelaw of the magnetic circuit The most important element 
of the calculations, indeed, in many cases a the amount oS 
percent^^ of leakage that must be allowed for. Of the 
magnitude of this matter you will get a very good idea by 
the result of these experiments following. 

The iron core is 13 mm. in diameter, and the coil conusts 
of 178 turns. The first swing of the galvanometer when the 
current was suddenly turned on or off measures the number 
of magnetic lines thereby sent through, or withdrawn from, the 
exploring coil that is at the time jdned to the galvanometer. 
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The currents used varied from 0*7 of an ampere to 5*7 am- 
peres. Six sets of experiments were made, with the armature 
at different distances. The numerical results are given 
below I — 

I.— WrrH Weak Cukkbnt (0*7 ampxkx). 





A 


B 


C 


In contact .. .. 


12,506 


13.870 


14.190 


I, f I mm. .. 
1 1 1 2 mm. .. 


«.S5« 


S.163 


3.786 


1. 149 


1.487 


«.839 


II 1 5 ""• •• 


1,014 


1,081 


2,028 


\ 10 mm. .. 


676 


1,014 


1,690 




— 


67S 


1.35a 



n.— Stkongkk Curment (1*7 amfxrx). 





A 


B 


C 


In contact .. 


18,240 


19.590 


20,283 


i I mm.. 
1 1 1 2 mm. .. 

Ji 1 S »«• •• 

\ 10 mm. .. 


«.570 


3.381 


5.408 


2,366 


2,839 


5.073 


1.35a 


2.299 


5.949 


811 


1.35a 


3.381 


Removed .. .. 


— 


1.308 


3.041 



IIL— Still Stronger Current (3*7 amperes). 





A 


B 


c 


In contact .. 


20,940 


22,280 


22,960 


g r I mm. .. 
1 1 1 2 mm. .. 

Ill s •»-••• 

\ 10 mm. .. 


5.610 


7.568 


11.831 


4.597 


6,722 


9.802 


2,569 
1.149 


3.245 
a.704 


7.436 
7.098 


Remored 


— 


a.366 . 


6,427 
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IV.— Strongest Cukksnt (5*7 ampbrss). 





A 


B 


c 


In contact .. 


31.9^ 


13,660 


24,040 


^ /I mm. .. 
1 M 2 mm. .. 

<•« 1 

\ 10 mm. .. 


8,110 


10,810 


i7t2ao 


5,611 


8.464 


15.886 


4,056 


S.a73 


12,627 


a,029 


4.057 


10.14a 


Removed .. 


— 


3.S8I 


9»795 



These numbers may be looked upon as a kind of numeri- 
cal statement of the facts roughly depicted in Figs. 73 to J^ 
on pp. 164-7. The numbers themselves, so far as they relate to 
the measurements made (i) in contact, (2) with gaps of one 
mm. breadth, are plotted out on Fig. 78 ; there being three 
curves, A, B, and Q for the measurements made when the 
armature was in contact, and three others, Ai,B|, and Ci, made 
at the I mm. distance. A dotted line gives the plotting of 
the numbers for the coil C, with different currents, when the 
armature was removed. 

On examining the numbers in detail we observe that the 
largest number of magnetic lines forced round the bend of 
the iron core, through the coil C, was 24,040 (the cross section 
being a little over i sq. cm.), which was when the armature 
was in contact When the armature was away, the same 
magnetizing power only evoked 9795 lines. Further, of those 
24,040, 23,660 (or 98^ per cent) came up through die polar 
surfaces of contact, and of those again 21,980 (or 92^ per 
cent of the whole number) passed through the armature. 
There was leakage, then, even when the armature was in 
contact, but it amounted to only ^\ per cent Now, when the 
armature was moved but i mm. (1./. ^ in.) away, the presence 
of the air-gaps had this great effect, that the total magnetic 
flux was at once choked down from 24,040 to 17,22a Of 
that number only 10,810 (or 61 per cent) reached the polar 
surfaces, and only 81 10 (or 47 per cent of the total number) 
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succeded in going through the armature. The leakage in this 
case was 53 per cent I With a 2 mm. gap, the leakage was 
6$ per cent when the strongest current was used. It was 
68 per cent with as mm. gap, and 80 per cent with a 10 mm. 
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gapb It mil further be noticed that whilst a current of 
0*7 ampere sufficed to send 12,506 lines through the armature 
when it was in contact, a current eight times as strong could 
only succeed in sending 8,110 lines when the armature was 
distant by a single millimetre. 

Such an enormous diminution in the magnetic flux through 
the armature consequent upon the increased reluctance and 
increased leakage occasioned by the presence of the air<gaps, 
proves how great is the reluctance ofTered by air, and how 
essential it is to have some practical rules for calculating 
reluctances and estimating leakages to guide us in designing 
electromagnets to do any given duty. 
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Calculation of Leakage. 

The calculation of magnetic reluctances of definite portions 
of a given material is now comparatively easy, and, thanks 
to the formulx of Professor Forbes, given in Appendix Q 
it b now possible in certain cases to estimate leakages. 
Of these methods of calculation some examples will also be 
given in the Appendix. I have, however, found Forbes's 
rules, which were intended to aid the design of dynamo- 
machines, not very convenient for the common cases of electro- 
magnets, and have therefore cast about to discover some more 
apposite mode of calculation. To predetermine the probable 
percentage of leakage one must first distinguish between those 
magnetic lines which go usefully through the armature (and 
help to pull it) and those which go astray through the sur- 
rounding air and are wasted so far as any pull b con* 
cemed. 

Having set up this distinction, one then needs to know the 
relative magnetic conductance, or permeance^ along the path 
of the useful lines and that along the innumerable paths of the 
wasted lines of the stray field. For (as every electrician accus- 
tomed to the problems of shunt circuits will reo^nise) the 
quantity of lines that go respectively along the useful and 
wasteful paths will be directly proportional to the con- 
ductances (or permeances) along those paths, or will be inversely 
proportional to the respective resistances along those paths. 
It is customary in electromagnetic calculations to employ a 
certain coefficient of allowance for leakage, the symbol lot 
which b z;, such that when we know the number of magnetic 
lines that are wanted to go through the armature we must 
allow for V times as many in the magnetic core. Now; if 
u represents permeance along the useful path, and w the 
permeance of all the waste paths along the stray field, the total 
flux will be to the useful flux as 11 -f «; is to if. Hence the 
coefiicient of allowance for leakage v, is equal to if + to 
divided by u. The only real difficulty is to calculate u and to. 
In general u is easily calulated, it is the reciprocal of the 
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sum of all the magnetic reluctances along the useful path 
from pole to pole. 

In the case of the electromagnet used in the experiments 
last described, the magnetic reluctances along the useful path 
are three in number, that of the iron of the armature and 
those of the two air-gaps. The following formula is applicable. 

Reluctance = -r— ^ + -3^ 

Ai/ii A, 

if the data are specified in centimetre measure ; the suffixes 
I and 2 relating respectively to the iron and to the air. If 
the data are specified in inch measures, the formula becomes 

Reluctance = 0-3132 /-j^r^ 1- --^ \ 

But it b not so easy to calculate the reluctance (or its reciprocal, 
the permeance) for the waste lines of the stray field, because 
the paths of the magnetic lines spread out so extraordinarily, 
and bend round in curves from pole to pole. 

Fig. 79 gives a very fair representation of the spreading 
of the lines of the stray field that leaks across between the 
two limbs of a horse-shoe electromagnet made of round iron. 
And for square iron the flow is much the same, except that 
it is concentrated a little by the comers of the metal 
Forbes's rules do not help us here. We want a new mode 
of considering the subject 

The problems of flow, whether of heat, electricity, or of 
magnetism, in space of three dimensions, are not amongst 
the most easy of geometrical exercises. However, some of 
them have been worked out, and may be made applicable 
to our present need. Consider, for example, the electrical 
problem of finding the resistance which an indefinitely 
extended liquid (say a solution of sulphate of copper of 
given density) offers when acting as a conductor of electric 
currents flowing across between two indefinitely long parallel 
cylinders of copper. Fig. 79 may be regarded as representing 
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a transverse section of such an arrangement, the sweefAig 
curves representing lines of flow of current In a simple case 
like this it is possible to find an accurate expression for the 
re»5tance (or for the con- 
ductance) of a layer or '* ^ 
stratum of unit thickness. It 
depends on the diameters of 
the cylinders, on their dis- 
tance apart, and on the 
specific conductivity of the 
medium. It is not by any 
means proportional to the dis- 
tance between them, being, in 
fact, almost independent of 
the distance, if that is greater 
than twenty times the peri- 
meter of either ^linder. 
Neither is it even approxi- 
mately proportional to the 
perimeter of the <ylinders Corvm of Flow of MAoiimc Limm 
exc.pt in thoss ca«s when " '^\'S^lSSS^^ 
the shortest distance between 

them is less than a tenth part of the perimeter of either. The 
resistance, for unit length of the cylinders, is, in lact, calculated 
out by the rather complex formula : — 

R s — log naL *: 

Where 




the symbol a standing for the radius of the ^linder ; ^ for the 
shortest distance separating them ; /i for the permealnlity; 
'or in the electric case the specific conductivity of the medluiiL 
Now, I happened to notice, as a matter that greatly 
simplifies the calculation, that if we confine our attentkn to* 
a transverse layer of the medium of given thickness the 
resistance between the two bits of the cylinders in that layer 
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dqKnds on the ratio of the shortest distance separating them 
to their periphery, and is independent of the absolute size of 
the system. If you have the two cylinders an inch round, 
and an inch between them, then the resistance of the slab of 
medium (of given thickness) in which they lie will be the 
same as if they were a foot round and a foot apart. Now 
that simplifies matters very much, and, thanks to my friend 
and former chief assistant. Dr. R. MuUineux Walmsley, who 
devoted himself to this troublesome calculation, I am able to 
give you, in tabular form, the magnetic resistances within the 
limits of proportion that are Ukely to occur. 
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Dug BAH OF LxAKACi Rkluctancei. 

The numbers from columns i and 2 of the following Table 
are plotted out graphically in Fig. 8o for more convenient 
reference. As an example of the use of the Table we 
will take the following: — 
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Calculation of Leakage. 
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Example. — Find the magnetic reluctance and permeance between 
two parallel iron cores of i inch diameter and 9 inches long; the 
least distance between them being 2 J inches. Here b = a*37St 
/ = 3* 1416 ; b -7-/ = 0-756. Reference to the Table shows (by 
interpolation) that the reluctance and permeance for unit thickness 
of slab are respectively 0-183 ^^'^ 5*33^* ^^^ 9 inches thickness 
they will, therefore, be 0*021 and 48*02 respectively. 

Table XIV.— Magnetic Reluctance op Aia between two Paealuo. 

Cylindrical Limbs op Iron. 



Ratio of leaxt 

disunoe apart 

to perimeter. 


Magnetic reluctance in C.G.S. units 

= the masneto-rootive force -7" 

total magnetic flux. 

Slab = t cm. thick. 


Magnetic reluctance in indi units 

= the ampere-ttimt 4- the total 

magnetic flax. 

Slab s inch thidc 


RelucUnoe. 


Permeance. 


Reluctance 


^~— «• 


o*i 

0*2 

0-3 

0-4 

o-S 
06 

08 

i-o 

1*2 

1-4 
1-6 

18 

2*0 

4-0 

60 

80 

10*0 


0*2461 

0-3404 
0*4084 

0*4628 

0*5084 

0-S479 
0*6140 

0*6681 

0*7144 

0-7550 

0-7903 
0*8220 
0*8511 
1*0500 
1*1710 
1*2624 
1*3250 


4-063 
2 938 
2*449 
2*161 
1*967 
1-825 
1*629 

1-497 
1*400 

1*324 
1*265 

1*217 
1*202 
0*952 
0-854 
0792 

0-7SS 


0*0771 
0*1066 
.0*1280 
0*1450 
0*159) 

0*1717 
0*1924 

0*2003 

0*2238 

0*2365 

0*2476 

0-2575 
0*2667 
0*3290 
03669 

0-395S 
0*4151 


12*968 

9 '377 
7-815 

6*897 
6*278 
5825 

5-198 
4*777 
4-571 
4*228 

4039 

3-883 
3-750 
3-040 
2*726 
2*528 

2-409 



Note. — In the above Table, unit length of cylinders is assumed (i centimetre 
in co'.umns 2 and 3 ; I inch in columns 4 and O ; the flow of magnetic lines 
being reckoned as m a slab of infinite extent, and of unit thickness. S]rmbolt i 
p = perimeter of cylinder ; b = shortest distance between cylinders. In columns 
2 and 3 the unit reluctance is that of a centimetre cube of air. In columns 
4 and 5 the unit reluctance is so chosen (as in the rest of these chapters whererer 
such measures are used) that the reduction of ampere-turns to magneto-motiY* 
force bv multiplying by 47 •«- 10 is avoided. This will make the relnctance of 
the inch cube 01 air equal to 10 -i- 47 -1- 2*54 = 0*3132 ; and iu permeance as 
3-1931. 
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When the permeance across between the two limbs is 
thus approximately calculable, the waste flux across the 
space is estimated by multiplying the permeance so found by 
the average value of the difference of magnetic potential 
between the two limbs ; and this — if the yoke which unites 
the limbs at their lower end is of good solid iron, and if the 
parallel cores offer little magnetic reluctance as compared 
with the reluctance of the useful paths, or of that of the stray 
field — may be simply taken as half the ampere-turns (or, if 
centimetre measures are used, multiply by i *2s66). 

The method here employed in estimating the reluctance 
of the waste fleld is, of course, only an approximation ; for 
it assumes that the leakage takes place only in the planes 
of the slabs considered. As a matter of fact, there is always 
some leakage out of the planes of the slabs. The real 
reluctance is always therefore somewhat less, and the real 
permeance somewhat greater, than that calculated from 
Table VfftJEiy. 

For the electromagnets used in ordinary telegraph instru- 
ments the ratio of 3 to / is not usually very different from 
unity, so that for them the permeance across from limb to 
limb per inch length of core is not very far from 5 'O, or nearly 
twice the permeance of an inch cube of air. 

Application to Special Cases. 

We are now in a position to see the reason for a curious 
statement of Count Du Moncel which for long puzzled me. 
He states that he found, using distance apart of i mm., that 
the attraction of a two-pole electromagnet for its armature 
was less when the armature was presented laterally than 
when it was placed in front of the pole ends, in the ratio of 
19 to 31. He does not specify in the passage referred to 
what was the shape of either the armature or the cores. If 
we assume that he was referring to an electromagnet with 
cores of the usual sort — round iron with flat ends, presumably 
like Fig. 23 — then it is evident that the air-gaps, when the 
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armature is presented sideways to the magnet, are really 
greater than when the armature is presented in the usual 
way, owing to the cylindric curvature of the core. So, if at 
equal measured distance the reluctance in the circuit is greater, 
the magnetic flux will be less and the pull less. 

It ought also now to be evident why an armature made of 
iron of a flat rectangular section, though when in c6ntact it 
sticks on tighter edgeways, is at a distance attracted more 
powerfully if presented flatways. The gaps when it is pre- 
sented flatways (at an equal least distance apart) ofTer a 
lesser magnetic reluctance. 

Another obscure point also becomes explainable, namely, 
the observation by Lenz, Barlow, and others, that the greatest 
amount of magnetism which could be imparted to long iron 
bars by a given circulation of electric current was (nearly) 
proportional, not to the cross-sectional area of the iron, but to 
its surface ! The explanation is this. Their magnetic circuit 
was a bad one, consisting of a straight rod of iron and of a 
return path through air. Their magnetizing force was being 
in reality expended not so much on driving magnetic lines 
through iron (which is readily permeable) but on driving the 
magnetic lines through air (which is, as we know, much less 
permeable), and the reluctance of the return paths through \ ^ 
the air is — when the distance from one to the other of the j 
exposed end parts of the bar is great compared with its j 
periphery— very nearly proportional to that periphery, that is 1 
to say, to the exposed surface. ' 

Another opinion on the same topic was that of Professor 
Miiller, who laid down the law that for iron bars of equal 
length, and excited by same magnetizing power, the amount 
of magnetism was proportional to the square root of the 
periphery. A vast amount of industrious scientific effort has 
been expended by Dub, |iankel. Von Feilitzsch, and others on 
the attempt to verify this " law." Not one of these experi- 
menters seems to have had the faintest suspicion that the real 
thing which determined the amount of magnetic flow was not 
the iron but the reluctance of the return-path through air. 

N 3 
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Von Feflitzsch plotted out the accompanying curves 

(Fig. 81), from which he drew the inference that the taw of 

the square root of the periphery was established. The very 

straightness of these curves shows that 

Fio. Si. jjj jjjj j^^gg i^j jjjg ji^^ become so much 

magnetized as to show the bend that 
indicates approaching saturation. Air, 
not iron, was offering the main part of 
the re^stance to magnetization in the 
whole of these experiments. I draw from 
the very same curves the condu^on tiiat 
the magnetization is not proportional to 
the square root of the periphery, but is 
more nearly proportional to the peri- 
phery itself ; indeed, the angles at which 
the different curves belonging to the 
different peripheries rise show that the 
amount of magnetism is very nearly as 
the surface. 

Observe here we are not dealing with 
a closed magnetic circuit where section 
comes into account ; we are dealing 
with a bar in which the magnetism can only get from one end | 
to the other by leaking all round into the air. If, therefore, I 
the reluctance of the air-path from one end of the bar to the 
other is proportional to the surface, we should get some curves 
very like these ; and that is exactly what happens. If you 
have a solid, of a certain given geometrical form, standing out 
in the middle of space, the permeance which the space around 
it Co'' rather the medium filling that space) offers to the 
magnetic lines flowing through it, is practically proportional to 
the surface. It is distinctly so for similar geometrical solids, 
when they are relatively small as compared with the distance 
between them. 

Electricians know that the resistance of the liquid between 
two small spheres, or two small disks of copper immersed in 
a large bath of sulphate of copper, is practically independent 
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of the distance between them, provided they are not witlun 
ten diameters, or so, of one another. In the case of a long 
bar we may treat the distance between the protruding ends as 
sufficiently great to make an approximation to this law hold 
good. Von Feilitzsch's bars were, however, not so long that 
the average value of the length of path from one end surface 
to the other end surface, along the magnetic lines, was 
infinitely great as compared with the periphery. Hence the 
departure from exact proportionality to the surface. His 
bars were 9*1 cm. long, and the peripheries of the six were 
respectively 94*9, 90*7, 79*2, 67*6, S4'9» ^md 42^9 mm. 

Differences between Long and Short Cores. 

It has long been a favourite idea with telegraph engineers 
that a long-legged electromagnet in some way possessed a 
greater '* projective " power than a short-legged one ; that; in 
brief, a long-legged magnet could attract an armature at a 
greater distance from its poles than could a short-lq;ged one 
made with iron cores of the same section. The reason is not 
far to seek. To project or drive the magnetic lines across a 
wide intervening air-gap requires a large magnetizing force; on 
account of the great reluctance and the great leakage in such 
cases; and the great magnetizing force cannot be got with 
short cores, because there is not, with short cores, a sufficient 
length of iron to receive all the turns of wire that are in such 
a case essential. The long leg is wanted simply to carry the 
wire necessary to provide the requisite circulation of current 

We now see how, in designing electromagnets, the length 
of the iron core is really determined ; it must be long enough 
to allow of the winding upon it of the wire which, without 
overheating, will carry the ampere-turns of exciting current 
which will suffice to force the requisite number of magnetic 
lines (allowing for leakage) across the reluctances in the 
useful path. We may come back to this matter after we have 
settled, as in the next chapter, the mode of calculating the 
quantity of wire that is required* 
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There is one other way in which the difference of behaviour 
between long and short magnets — I am speaking of horse- 
shoe shapes — comes into play. So far back as in 1840^ 
Ritchie found that it was more difficult to magnetize steel 
magnets (using for that purpose electromagnets to stroke them 
with) if those electromagnets were short than if they were 
long. He was, of course, comparing magnets which had the 
same tractive power, that is to say, presumably had the same 
section of iron magnetized up to the same degree of mag- 
netization. This difference between long and short cores is 
obviously to be explained on the same principle as the greater 
projecting power of the long-legged magnets. In order to 
force magnetism not only through an iron arch but through 
whatever is beyond, which has a lesser permeability for 
magnetism, whether it be an air-gap or an arch of hard steel 
destined to retain some of its magnetism, you require 
magnetomotive force enough to drive the magnetism through 
that resisting medium ; and, therefore, you must have turns of 
wire — that implies that you must have length of leg on which 
to wind those turns. Ritchie also found that the amount of 
magnetism remaining behind in the soft iron arch, after turn- 
ing off the current, at the first removal of the armature, was a 
little greater with long than with short magnets ; and, indeed 
it is what we should expect now, knowing the properties of 
iron, that long pieces, however soft, retain a little more — have 
a little more memory, as it were, of having been magnetized — 
than short pieces. Later on I shall have specially to draw your 
attention to the behaviour of short pieces of iron which have 
no magnetic memory. 

Further Experimental Data. 

I have several times referred to experimental results 
obtained in past years, principally by German and French 
workers, buried in obscurity in the pages of foreign scientific 
journals. Too often, indeed, the scattered papers of the 
German phy.5icists are rendered worthless or unintelligible 
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reason of the omission of some of the data of the experiments. 
They give no measurements perhaps of their currents, or they 
used an uncalibrated galvanometer, or they do not say how 
many windings they were using in their coils ; or perhaps 
they give their results in some obsolete phraseology. They 
are extremely addicted to informing you about the ^ ms^- 
netic moments " of their magnets. Now the magnetic moment 
of an electromagnet is the one thing that one never wants to 
know. Indeed the magnetic moment of a magnet of any kind 
is a useless piece of information, except in the case of bar- 
magnets of hard steel that are to be used in the determination 
of the horizontal component of the earth''s magnetic force. 
What one does want to know about an electromagnet is the 
number of magnetic lines flowing through its drcuit, and tins 
the older researches rarely afford the means of ascertaining. 
Nevertheless, there are some investigations worthy of study, of 
which some account must be given. 

Hollow Cores versus Solid Cores. 

I can only now describe some experiments of Von 
Fcilitzsch upon the vexed question of tubular cores, a matter 
touched by Sturgeon, Pfafi*, Joule, Nickl^s, and later by Du 
Moncel. To examine the question whether the inner part of 
the iron really helps to carry the magnetism, Von Feilitzsch 
prepared a set of thin iron tubes which could slide inside one 
another. They were all 1 1 cm. long, and their peripheries 
varied from 6*12 cm. to 9*7 cm. They could be pushed 
within a magnetizing spiral, to which either small or large 
currents could be applied, and their effect in deflecting a 
magnetic needle was noted, and balanced by means of a com* 
pensating steel magnet, from the position of which the forces 
were reckoned and the magnetic moments calculated out. As 
the tubes were of equal lengths, the magnetization is approxi- 
mately proportional to the magnetic moment The outer- 
most tube was first placed in the spiral, and a set of 
observations made ; then the tube of next smaller size was 
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slipped into it and another set of observations made ; then a 
third tube was slipped in until the whole of the seven were in 
use. Owing to the presence of ihe outer tube in all the 
experiments, the reluctance of the air return paths was alike 

in every case. The curves given in 
Fig. 82 indicate the results. 

The lowest curve is that corre- 
sponding to the use of the first tube 
alone. Its form, bending over and 
becoming nearly horizontal, indicates 
that with large magnetizing power 
it became nearly saturated. The 
second curve corresponds to the use 
of the first tube with the second 
within it With greater section of 
iron saturation sets in at a later stage. 
Each successive tube adds to the 
capacity for carrying magnetic lines, 
the beginning of saturation being 
scarcely perceptible, even with the 
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Von FEiLmcH's Curves highest magnetizing power, when all 
OP Magnetization of seven tubes were used. All the curves 

have the same initial slope. This in- 
dicates that with small magnetizing forces, and when even the 
least quantity of iron was present, when the iron was far 
from saturation, the main resistance to magnetization was 
that of the air-paths, and it was the same whether the total 
section of iron in use was large or small 



Effect of Shape of Section. 



So far as the carrying capacity for magnetic lines is con- 
cerned, one shape of section of cores is as good as another ; 
square or rectangular is as good as round if containing equal 
sectional area, so long as one is dealing with closed or nearly 
closed magnetic circuits. But there arc two other reasons, 
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both of which tell in favour of round cores. First, the leakage 
of magnetic lines, from core to core is, for equal mean distances 
apart, proportional to the surface of the core ; and the round 
core has less surface than square or rectangular of equal 
section. All edges and corners, moreover, promote leakage. 
Secondly, the quantity of copper wire that is required for each 
turn will be less for round cores than for cores any other 
shape, for of all geometrical figures of equal area the circle is 
the one of the least periphery. 

The preceding experiments of Von Waltcnhofen relate 
to a case wherein the magnetic circuit is not a closed one, but 
in which, on the contrary, the magnetic lines have to find 
their way, by leaking through the surface of the core, through 
the air from one pole to the other ; and in such cases, at low 
degrees of saturation it is surface presented to air rather than 
internal cross section, which is the determining consideration. 

Some experiments described on p. 7$ in the chapter on 
the properties of iron are in entire accordance with these 
results. The further experiments of Bosanquet on rings of 
different thickness, are conclusive upon the point The 
question may therefore be disposed of once for all, with the 
following remark. In all cases where the magnetic circuit is 
a closed, or nearly closed one, the quantity of magnetic lines 
generated by a given magnetizing power will be proportional 
to the area of cross-section of iron in the core, and does not 
depend on the shape of that area : whereas in all cases — such 
as those of bar electromagnets, straight 'plungers, and the 
like — where the permeance of the magnetic circuit depends 
chiefly on the return path of the magnetic lines through air, 
the magnetic flux generated by a given magnetizing power 
will depend scarcely at all on the area of cross-section of the 
iron, but will depend mainly on the facility which it offers for 
the emergence of magnetic lines into the air, and therefore is 
nearly proportional to the surface. 
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EvFECT OF Distance between Poles. 

Another matter that Du Moncel experimented upon, and 
Dub and Nicklds likewise, was the distance between the poles. 
Dub considered that it made no difference how far the poles 
were apart Nicklds had' ^ special arrangement made which 
permitted him to move the two upright cores or limbs, 9 cm. 
high, to and fro on a solid bench or yoke of iron. His arma- 
ture was 30 cm. long. Using very weak currents he found 
the effect best when the shortest distance between the poles 
was 3 cm.; with a stronger current, 12 cm.; and with his 
strongest current, nearly 30 cm. I think leakage must have a 
deal to do with these results. Du Moncel tried various 
experiments to elucidate this matter, and so did Professor 
Hughes, in an important, but too little known, research which 
came out in the Annates Tiligraphiques in the year 1862. 



Researches of Professor Hughes. 

His object was to find out the best form of electromagnet, 
the best distance between the poles, and the best form of 
armature for the rapid work required in Hughes*s printing 
telegraphs. One word about Hughes's magnets. This 
diagram (Fig. 83) shows the form of the well-known 
Hughes's electromagnet. I feel almost ashamed to say those 
words "well-known," because, although on the Continent 
everybody knows what you mean by a Hughes's electro- 
magnet, in England scarcely any one knows what you mean. 
Englishmen do not even know that Professor Hughes has 
invented a special form of electromagnet Hughes's special 
form is this : — ^A permanent steel magnet, generally a com- 
pound one, having soft iron pole-pieces, and a couple of coils 
on the pole-pieces only. As I have to speak of Hughes's 
special contrivance amongst the mechanisms that will occupy 
our attention next week, I only now refer to this magnet in 
one particular. If you wish a magnet to work rapidly, you 
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will secure the most rapid action, not when the coils ai« dis- 
tributed all along, but when they are heaped up near, not 
necessarily entirely on, the poles. 

Hughes made a number of researches to find out what 
the right length and thickness of these pole-pieces should 
be. It was found an advantage not to use too thin pole- 
pieces, otherwise the magnetism from the permanent magnet 
did not pass through the iron without considerable relnctance^ 
being choked by insufficiency of section ; also not to use too 
thick pieces, otherwise they presented too much surface for 
leaki^ across from one to the other. Eventually a particular 
length was settled upon, in proportion about six times Ute 
diameter, or rather longer. 

FiC S3. 




In the further researches that Hughes made he used a 
magnet of shorter form, not shown here, more like those 
emplo>'ed in relays, and with an armature from 2 to 3 nun. 
thick, I cm. wide, and 5 cm. long. The poles were turned 
over at the top towards one another. Hughes tried whether 
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there was any advantage in making those poles approach one 
another, and whether there was any advantage in having as 
long an armature as 5 cm. He tried all different kinds, and 
plotted out the results of observations in curves, which could 
be compared and studied. His object was to ascertain the 
conditions which would give the strongest pull, not with a 
steady current but with such currents as were required for 
operating his printing telegraph instruments ; currents which 
lasted but one to twenty hundredths of a second. He found 
it was decidedly an advantage to shorten the length of the 
armature, so that it did not protrude far over the poles. In 
fact he got a sufficient magnetic circuit to secure all the 
attractive power that he needed, without allowing as much 
chance of leakage as there would have been had the armature 
extended a longer distance over the poles. He also tried 
various forms of armature having very various cross-sections. 



Position and Form of Armature. 

In one of Du Moncel's papers on electromagnets* you will 
also find a discussion on armatures, and the best forms for 
working in different positions. Amongst other things in Du 
Moncel you will find this paradox ; that whereas using a 
horse-shoe magnet with flat poles, and a flat piece of soft iron 
for armature, it sticks on far tighter when put on edgeways ; 
on the other hand, if you are going to work at a distance, 
across air, the attraction is far greater when it is set flatways. 
I explained the advantage of narrowing the surfaces of 
contact by the law of traction ; B' coming in. Why should we 
have for an action at a distance the greater advantage from 
placing the armature flatway to the poles ? It is simply that 
we thereby reduce the reluctance offered by the air-gap to 
the flow of the magnetic^ lines. Du Moncel also tried the 
difference between round armatures and flat ones, and found 
that a cylindrical armature was only attracted about half as 
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strongly as a prismatic armature, having the same surface 
when at the same distance: Let us examine this fact in the 
light of the magnetic circuit The poles are flat. You have 
at a certain distance away a round armature ; there is a 
certain distance between its nearest side and the polar sur- 
faces. If you have at the same distance 
away a flat armature having the same Fio. Sf - 

surface, and, therefore, about the same 
tendency to leak, why do you get a greater 
pull in this case than in that ? I think it is 
clear that if they are at the same distance 
away, giving the same range of motion, 
there is a greater magnetic reluctance in 
the case of the round armature: although J^^ MoncsL't 
. , . . . ExFEsmiKT OM 

there is the same periphery, because though AuuTuasL 

the nearest part of the surface b at Uie 
prescribed distance, the rest of the under surface is farUter 
away ; so that the gain found in substituting an armature with 
a flat surface is a gain resulting from the diminution in the 
resistance offered by the air^ap. 



Pole-Pieces on Horse-shoe Magnets. 

Another of Du Moncel's researches* relates to the effect 
of polar projections or shoes — moveable pole-piece^ if you 
like — upon a horse-shoe elcctrom^net The core of this 
m^net was of round iron 4 cm. in diameter, and the parallel 
limbs were 10 cm. long, and 6 cm. apart The shoes con- 
sisted of two flat pieces of iron slotted out at one endi, so 
that they could be slid along over the poles and brought 
nearer together. The attraction exerted on a flat armature 
across air^aps 2 mm. thick was measured by counterpoising. 
Exciting this electromagnet with a certain battery, it was 
found that the attraction was greatest when the shoes were 

' La Ltimilrt Eltttri^ut, n^ It., p. 119. 
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will waste a certain amount of the energy of the current, and 
it will have a certain magnetizing power. Now suppose this 
bobbin to be re-wound with a wire of half the diameter ; 
what will the result be ? If the wire is half the diameter, it 
will have one-quarter the sectional area, and the bobbin will 
hold four times as many turns (assuming insulating materials 
to occupy the same percentage of the available volume). The 
current which such a wire will carry will be one-fourth as 
great The coil will offer sixteen times as much resistance, 
being four times as long and of one-fourth the cross-section as 
the other wire. But the waste of energy will be the same, 
being proportional to the resistance and to the square of the 
current ; for 16 X -^ = i. Consequently the heating effect 
will be the same. Also the magnetizing power will be the 
same, for though the current b only one^^uarter of an ampere, 
it flows around 400 turns ; the ampere-turns are icc^ the 
same as before. The same argument would hold good with 
any other numerical instance that might be given. It there- 
fore does not matter in the least to the magnetic behaviour of 
the electromagnet whether it is wound with thick wire or thin 
wire, provided the thickness of the wire corresponds to the 
current it has to carry, so that the same number of watts of 
power are spent in heating it For a coil wound on a bobbin 
of given volume the magnetizing power is the same for the 
same heat waste. But the heat waste increases in a greater 
ratio than the magnetizing power, if the current in a given 
coil is increased ; for the heat is proportional to the square 
of the current, and the magnetizing power is simply pro- 
portional to the current. Hence it is the heating effect which 
in reality determines the winding of the wire. We must — 
assuming that the current will have a certain strength — allow 
enough volume to admit of our getting the requisite number 
of ampere-turns without over-heating. A good way is to 
assume a current of one ampere while one calculates out 
the coil. Having done this, the same volume holds good 
for any other gauge of wire appropriate to any other current 
The terms " long-coil " magnet and " short-coil " magnet are 
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appropriate for those electromagnets which have, respec* 
tively, many turns of thin wire and few turns of thick wire. 
These terms are preferable to "high-resistance" and "low- 
resistance," sometimes used to designate the two classes of 
windings, because, as I have just shown, the resistance of a 
coil has in itself nothing to do with its magnetizing power. 
Given the volume occupied by the copper, then for any 
current-density (say, for example, a current-density of 2000 
amperes per square inch of cross-section of the copper), the 
magnetizing power of the coil will be the same for all 
different gauges of wire. The specific conductivity of the 
copper itself is of importance ; for the better the conductivity, 
the less the heat-waste per cubic inch of winding. High* 
conductivity copper b therefore to be preferred in every 



Now the heat which is thus generated by the current of 
electricity raises the temperature of the coil (and of the core)^ 
and it begins to emit heat from its surface. It may be taken 
as a sufficient approximation that a single square inch of 
surface, warmed i^ Fahr. above the surrounding air, will 
steadily emit heat at the rate of ^^i^ of a watt Or, if there 
is provided only enough surface to allow of a steady emission 
of heat at the rate of i watt* per square inch of surface, the 
temperature of that surface will rise to about 225* Fahr. 
above the temperature of the surrounding air. This number 
is determined by the average emissivity of such substances as 
cotton, silk, varnish, and other materials of which the surfaces 
of coils are usually composed. 

In the specifications for dynamo machines, it is usual to 

* The watt it the nnit of rate of expenditure of energy, and it equal to tea 
million ergs per second, or to j\^ of a horse-power. A cnrrent of ooe 
ampere, flowing through a resistance of one ohm, spends energy in heating at the 
rate of one watt One watt is equivalent to 0*24 calories per second, of heat. 
That is to say, the heat developed in one second, by expenditure of energy at tb« 
rate of one watt, would suffice to warm one gramme of water through 0*24 (Geo* 
tigrade) degrees. As 25a calories are equal to one British Ibw (Fahrenheit) tatSX 
of heat, it foUows that heat emitted at the rate of one watt would suffice to want 
3*4 pounds of water one degree Fahrenheit in one hour ; or one British unit of 
heat equals 1,058 watt-teeoodSi 

O 
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lay down a condition that the coils shall not heat more than 
a certain number of degrees warmer than the air. With 
electromagnets it b a safe rule to say that no electromagnet 
ought ever to heat up to a temperature more than 100^ Fahr. 
above the surrounding air. In many cases it is quite safe to 
exceed this limit . 

The resistance of the insulated copper wire on a bobbin 
may be approximately calculated by the following rule : — If 
d is the diameter of the naked wire, in mils, and D is the 
diameter, in mils, of the wire when covered, then the resistance 
per cubic inch of the coil will be : — 

Ohms per cubic inch = ^~ji» 

We are therefore able to construct a wire gauge and amperage 
table which will enable us to calculate readily the degree to 
which a given coil will warm when traversed by a given 
current, or conversely what volume of coil will be needed to 
provide the requisite circulation of current without warming 
beyond any prescribed excess. 

Accordingly, I here give a Wire Gauge and Amperage 
Table (pp. 194, I9S), which we have been using for some time 
at the Finsbury Technical College. It was calculated out 
under my instructions by one of the demonstrators of the 
College, Mr. Eustace Thomas, to whom I am indebted for 
the great care bestowed upon the calculations. 

For many purposes, such as for use in telegraphs and 
electric bells, smaller wires than any of those mentioned in 
the table are required. The table is, in fact, intended for 
use in calculating magnets in larger engineering work. 

A rough and ready rule sometimes given for the size of 
wire b to allow \^^^ of a square inch per ampere. This is 
an absurd rule, however, as the figures in the table show. 
Under the heading 1000 amperes to square inch, it appears 
that if a Na 18 S.W.G. wire is used, it will at that rate carry 
1*81 amperes ; that if there is only one layer of wire, it will 
only warm up 4*64^ Fahr., consequently one might wind 
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layer after layer to a depth of 3 * 3 inches, without getting up 
to the limit of allowing one square inch per watt for the 
emission of heat* In very few cases does one want to wind a 
coil so thick as 3 * 3 inches. For very few electromagnets is 
it needful that the layer of coil should exceed \ an inch in 
thickness ; and if the layer is going to be only \ an inch thiols 
or about one-seventh of the 3 ' 3, one may use a current density 
V7~ times as great as 1000 amperes per square inch, without 
exceeding the limit of safe working. Indeed, with coils only 
\ inch thick, one may safely employ a current density of 
3000 amperes per square inch, owing to the assistance which 
the core gives for the dissipation and emission of heat 

Suppose, then, we have designed a horse-shoe magnet 
with a core i inch in diameter, and that after considering the 
work it has to do, it is found that a magnetizing power of 
2400 ampere-turns is required ; suppose also that it is laid 
down that the coil must not warm up more than 50P Fahr. 
above the surrounding air — what volume of coil will be 
required ? Assume first that the current will be i ampere ; 
then there will have to be 2400 turns of a wire which will 
carry i ampere. If we took a No. 20 S.W.G. wire, and wound 
it to a depth of \ an inch, that would give 220 turns per inch 
length of coil ; so that a coil 1 1 inches long, and a little over 
\ inch deep (or 10 layers deep) would give 2400 turns. Now 
Table XV. shows that if this wire were to carry i *oi8 amper^ 
it would heat up 225° Fahr., if wound to a depth of 3 *9 inches. 
If wound to \ inch, it would therefore lieat up about 30^ 
Fahr. ; and with only i ampere would of course heat less. 
This is too good ; try the next thinner wire. No. 22, S.W.G. 
wire, at 2000 amperes to square inch, will carry I *23 ampere; 
and heats 225^ if wound up 1*13 inch. If it is only to heat 
50'' it must not be wound more than \ inch deep ; but if it 
only carries current of i ampere it may be wound a little 
deeper — say to 14 layers. There will then be wanted a coil 
about 7 inches long to hold the 2400 turns. The wire will 
occupy about 3*85 square inches of total cross section ; and 
the volume of the space occupied by the winding will be 
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26*95 cubic inches. Two bobbins, each Jh inches long and 
0-65 deep, to allow for 14 layers, will be suitable to receive 
the coils. 

By the light of the knowledge one possesses as to the 
relation between emissivity of surface, rate of heating by 
current, and limiting temperatures, it is seen how little justifi- 
cation there is for such empirical rules as that which is often ' 
given, namely, to make the depth of coil equal to the diameter 
of the iron core. Consider this in relation to the following 
fact ; that in all those cases where leakage is n^ligible, the 
number of ampere-turns that will magnetize up a thin core to 
any prescribed degree of magnetization will magnetize up a 
core of any section whatever, and of the same length, to the 
same degree of magnetization. A rule that would increase 
the depth of copper proportionately to the diameter of the- 
iron core is absurd. 

Where less accurate approximations are all that is needed, 
more simple rules can be given. Here are two cases : — 

Case I. Leakage assumed to be negligible. — Assume 
B = 16.000, then H = 50 (see Table IV). Hence the ampere- 
turns per centimetre of iron will have to be 40, or per inch of 
iron, 102; for H is equal to I '2566 times the ampere-turns 
per centimetre. Now if the winding is not going to exceed 
\ inch in depth, we may allow 4000 amperes per square inch 
without serious over-heating. And the 4000 ampere-turns 
will require a 2-inch length of coil, or each inch of coil carries 
2000 ampere-turns without over-heating. Hence each inch 
of coil \ inch deep will suffice to magnetize up 20 inches 
length of iron to the prescribed degree. 

Case 2. Leakage assumed to be 50 per cent. — ^Assume B in 
air gap = H = 8000, then to force this across requires ampere- 
turns 6400 per centimetre of air, or 16,250 per inch of air. 
Now if winding is not going to exceed \ inch depth, each inch 
length of coil will carry 2000 ampere-turns. Hence, 8 inches 
length of coil \ inch deep will be required for i inch length of 
nir, magnetized up to the prescribed degree. 
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Rules for Winding. 199 

Windings for Constant Pressure and for Constant 

Current. 

In winding coils for magnets that are to be used on any 
electric light system, it should be carefully borne in mind that 
there are separate rules to be considered according to the 
nature of the supply. If the electric supply is at catuUmt 
pressure^ as usual for glow lamps, the winding of coils of 
electromagnets follows the same rule as the coils of volt* 
meters. If the supply is with constant current^ as usual for 
arc lighting in series, then the coils must be wound with due 
regard to the current which the wire will carry when lying in 
layers of suitable thickness, the number of turns being in this 
case the same whether thin or thick wire is used. 

If we assume that a safe limit of temperature b 90^ Fahr. 
higher than the surrounding air, then the largest current 
which may be used with a given electromagnet b expressed 
by the formula : — 

Highest permissible amperes =s 0*63 ^/ "• 

where s is the number of square inches of surface of the coils 
and r their resistance in ohms. 

Similarly, for coils to be used as shunts, we have : — 

Highest permissible volts as 0*63 y/ sr. 

The magnetizing power of a coil, supplied at a given 
number of volts of pressure, is independent of its length, and 
depends only on its gauge, but the longer the wire the less 
will be the heat waste. On the contrary, when the condition 
of supply is with a constant number of amperes of current^ 
the magnetizing power of a coil is independent of the gauge 
of the wire, and depends only on its length ; but the larger 
the gauge the less will be the heat waste. 
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Miscellaneous Rules about Winding. 



f To reach the same limiting temperature with bobbins of 

equal size wound with wires of different gauge, the cross- 
section of the wire must vary with the current it is to carry ; 
or, in other words, the current-density (amperes per square 
inch) must be the same in each. Table XV. shows the am- 
perages of the various sizes of wires, at four different values 

I of current-density. 

To raise to the same temperature two similarly-shaped coils, 
differing in size only, and having the gauges of the wires in the 

\ same ratio (so that there are the same number of turns on the 

large coil as on the small one), the currents must be pro- 

^ portional to the square roots of the cubes of the linear 

* dimensions. 

« Sir William Thomson has given a useful rule for calcula- 

^ ting windings of electromagnets of the same type, but of 

1^ different sizes. Similar iron cores, similarly wound with 

lengths of wire proportional to the squares of their linear 

; dimensions, will, when excited with equal currents, produce 

, equal intensities of magnetic field at points similarly situated 

with respect to them. 

Similar electromagnets of different sizes must have ampere- 
turns proportional to their linear dimensions if they are to 
be magnetized up to an equal degree of saturation. 



Various Modes of Windinu 

A variety of winding has been suggested, namely, to 
employ in the coils a wire of graduated thickness. It has 
been shown by Sir William Thomson to be advantageous in 
the construction of the coils of galvanometers to use for the 
inner coils of small diameter a thin wire ; then, as the 
diameter of the windings increase, a thicker wire ; the thickest 
wire being used on the outermost layers; the gauge being 
thus proportioned to the diameter of the windings. But it by 
no means follows that the plan of using graded wire^ which is 
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satisfactory for galvanometer coils, is necessarily good for 
electromagnets. In designing electromagnets it is necessary 
to consider the means of getting rid of heat; and it is 
obvious that the outer layers are those which are in the most 
favourable position for getting rid of this heat Experience 
shows that the under layers of coils of electromagnets always 
attain a higher temperature than those at the surface. I( 
therefore, the inner layers were to be wound with finer wire, 
oflfering higher resistance, and generating more heat than the 
outer layers, this tendency to over-heating would be still 
more accentuated. Indeed, it would seem wise rather to 
reverse the galvanometer plan, and wind electromagnets with 
wires that are stouter on the inner layers, and finer on the 
outer layers. 

Yet another mode of winding is to employ several wires 
united in parallel, a separate wire being used for each layer, 
their anterior extremities being all soldered together at one 
end of the coil, and their posterior extremities being all 
soldered together at the other. Magnetically, this mode of 
winding presents not the slightest advantage over winding 
with a single stout wire of equivalent section. But it has 
lately been discovered that this mode of winding with multipU 
wire possesses one incidental advantage, namely that its use 
diminishes the tendency to sparking which occurs at break of 
circuit 

Another mode, proposed by Victor Serrin in 1876^ 
consists in winding an iron core, insulated by enamelling, 
with flat spirals of sheet copper also protected by coatings of 
enamel. 

Winding in Cloisons. 

For one particular case there is an advantage in winding 
a coil in sections; that is to say, in placing partitions or 
cloisons at intervals along the bobbin, and winding the wire 
so as to fill up each of the successive spaces between the par* 
titions before passing on from one space to the next The 
case in which this construction is advantageous is the unusuad 
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case of coils that are to be used with currents supplied at 
very high potentials. For when currents are supplied at very 
high potentials there is a very great tension * exerted on the 
insulating material, tending to pierce it with a sparlc By 
winding a coil in claisons^ however, as originally suggested by 
Ritchie, there is never so great a difference of potentials between 
the windings on two adjacent layers as there would be if the 
layers were wound from end to end of the whole length of 
coiL Consequently, there is never so great a tension on the 
insulating material between the layers, and a coil so wound is 
less likely to be injured by the occurrence of a sparlc 

Fallacies about Winding, 

It is curious what erroneous notions crop up from time to 
time about winding electromagnets. In 1869, a certain Mr. 
Lyttle took out a patent for winding the coils in the following 
way. Wind the first layer as usual, then bring the wire back 
to the end where the winding began and wind a second layer, 
and so on. In this way all the windings will be right-handed, 
or else all left-handed, not alternately right and left as in the 
ordinary winding. Lyttle declared that this method of wind- 
ing a coil gave more powerful effects ; so did M. Brisson, who 
re-invented the same mode of winding in 1873, and solemnly 
described it Its alleged superiority was at once disproved 
by Mr. W. H. Preece, who found the only difference to be 
that there was more difficulty in carrying out this mode of 
winding. 

Another popular error is that electromagnets in which the 
wires are badly insulated are more powerful than those in 
which they are well insulated. This arose from the ignorant 
use of electromagnets having long thin coils (of high resist- 
ance) with batteries consisting of a few cells (of low 

^ The tension on the insulating material, tending to pierce it with a spark. Is 
proportional to the square of the difference of potentials (per unit thickness) to 
which the insulating material is subject. It is incorrect to talk about the teosioii 
of the conductor or about the tension of the current ; for the tension or electric 
stress is alwajfs ao action affecting the di-electric or insulating material. 
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electromotive force). In such cases, if some of the coils are 
\ short-circuited, more current flows, and the magnetizing power 

X may be greater. But the scientific cure is either to re-wind 

the magnet with an appropriate coil of thick wire^ or dse to 

apply another battery having an electromotive force that is 

greater. 

Insulation of Wire. 

Instructions concerning the proper insulation of the wire% 
and between contiguous layers, are given under the headii^ 
of Materials, on p. 59 to 64. 



Specifications of Electromagnets. 

One frequently comes across specifications for construction 
which prescribe that an electromagnet shall be wound so 
that its coil shall have a certain resistance. This is an ab- 
surdity. Resistance docs not help to magnetize the core. A 
better way of prescribing the winding is to name the ampere- 
turns and the temperature limit of heating. Another way is 
to prescribe the number of watts of energy which the magnet 
is to take. Indeed it would be well if electricians could agree 
upon some sort of figure of merit by which to compare electro* 
magnets, which should take into account the magnetic output 
— i. e. the product of magnetic flux into ^ magnetomotive 
force — the consumption of energy in watts, the temperature 
rise, and the like. '^ 

Amateur Rule about Resistance of 
Electromagnet and Battery. 

In dealing with this question of winding copper on a 
magnet core, I cannot desist from referring to that rule which 
is so often given, which I often wish might disappear from 
our text-books — the rule which tells you in eflect that you 
are to waste 50 per cent of the energy you employ. I refer 
to the rule which states that you will get the maximum effect 
out of an electromagnet if you so wind it that the resistance 
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b equal to the resistance of the battety you employ ; or that 
if you have a magnet of a given resistance you ought to 
employ a battery of the same resistance. What is the mean- 
ing of this rule ? It is a rule which is absolutely meaningless 
unless in the first case the volume of the coil is prescribed 
once for all, and you cannot alter it, or unless once for all the 
number of battery elements that you can have is prescribed. 
If you have to deal with a fixed number of battery elements^ 
and you have to get out of them the biggest effect in your 
external circuit, and cannot beg, buy, or borrow any more 
cells, it is perfectly true that, for steady currents, you ought 
to group them so that their internal resistance is equal to the 
external resistance that they have to work ; and then, as a 
matter of fact, half the energy of the battery will be wasted, 
but the output will be a maximum. Now that is a very niqe 
rule indeed for amateurs, because an amateur generally starts 
with the notion that he does not want to economise in his 
rate of working ; it does not matter whether the battery is 
working away furiously, heating itself, and wasting a lot of 
power ; all he wants is to have the biggest possible effect for 
a little time out of the fewest cells. It is purely an amateur's 
rule, therefore, about equating the resistance inside to the 
resistance outside. But it is absolutely fallacious to set up 
any such rule for serious working ; and not only fallacious, 
but absolutely untrue if you are going to deal with currents 
that are going to be turned off and on quickly. For any 
apparatus like an electric bell, or rapid telegraph, or induc- 
tion coil, or any of those things where the current is going 
to vary up and down rapidly, it is a false rule, as we shall 
see presently. What is the real point of view from which 
one ought to start ? I am often asked questions by, shall 
I say, amateurs, as well as by those who are not amateurs, 
about prescribing the battery for a given electromagnet, or 
prescribing an electromagnet for a given battery. Again, 
I am often told of cases of failure in which a very 
little common sense rightly directed might have made a 
success. What one ought to think about in every case 
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is not the battery, not the electromagnet, but the line. 
If you have a h'ne, then you must have a battery and electro- 
magnet to correspond. If the line is short and thick (a few 
feet of good copper wire), you should have a short thick 
battery (a few big cells, or one big cell,) and a short thick 
coil on your electromagnet If you have a long thin line, 
miles of it, say, you want a long thin battery (small cells, and 
a long row of them) and a long thin coil. That is then our 
rule ; for a short thick line, a short thick battery, and a short 
thick coil ; for a long thin line, a long thin battery, and 
electromagnet coils to match. You smile : but it is really a 
good rule that I am giving you ; vastly better than tlie worn* 
out amateur rule. 

But, after all, my rule does not settle the whole question, 
because there is something more than the whole resistance of 
the circuit to be taken into account Whenever you come to 
rapidly-acting apparatus, you have to think of die fact that 
the current, while varying, is governed not so much by the 
resistance as by the inertia of the circuit — ^its electromagnetic 
inertia. As this is a matter which will claim our especial 
attention hereafter, I will leave battery rules for the present, 
and proceed with the question of design. 

Effect qf Size of Coils. 

Seeing that the magnetizing power .which a coil exerts on 
the magnetic circuit which it surrounds is simply proportional 
to the ampere-turns, it follows that those turns which lie on 
the outside layers of the coil, though they are further away 
from the iron core, possess precisely equal magnetizing power. 
This is strictly true for all closed magnetic circuits ; but in 
those open magnetic circuits where leakage occurs it is only 
true for those coils which encircle the leakage lines alsa For 
example, in a short bar-electromagnet, of die wide turns on 
the outer layer, those which encircle the middle part of the 
bar do enclose all the magnetic lines, and are just as operative 
as the smaller turns that underlie them ; whilst those wide 
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turns which encircle the end portions of the bar are not so 
efHcienty as some of the magnetic lines leak back past these 
coils. 

Effect of Position of Coils. 

Among the other researches which Du Moncel made 
with respect to electromagnets, was one on the best post* 
tion for placing the coil upon the iron core. This is a 
matter that other experimenters have examined. In Dub's 
book, ' Electromagnetismus,' to which I have several times 
referred, you will also find many experiments on the best 
position of a coil ; but it is perhaps sufficient to narrate a 
simple example. Du Moncel had four pairs of bobbins made 
of exactly the same length, and with 50 m. of wire on each; 
one pair was 16 cm. long, another pair 8 cm., or half the 
length, with not quite so many turns, because of course the 
diameter of the outer turns was larger, one 4 cm. in length, 
and another 2 cm. These were tried both with bar magnets 
and horse-shoes. It will suffice perhaps to give the result of 
the horse-shoe. The horse-shoe was made long enough — 
16 cm. only, a little over 6 in., long — to carry the longest coiL 
Now when the compact coils 2 cm. long were used, the pull on 
the' armature at a distance away of 2 mm. (it was always the 
same of course in the experiments) was 40 gm. Using the 
same weight of wire, but distributed on the coils twice as long, 
the pull was 55 gm. Using the coils 8 cm. long, it was 75 
gm. ; and using the coils 16 cm. long, covering the length of 
each limb, the pull was 8$, clearly showing that, where you 
have a given length of iron, the best way of winding a magnet 
to make it pull with its greatest pull is not to heap the coil up 
against the poles, but to wind it uniformly, for this mode of 
winding will give you more turns, therefore more ampere- 
turns, therefore more magnetization. An exception might, 
however, occur in some case where there is a large percentage 
of leakage. With club-footed magnets results of the same 
kind are obtained. It was found in every case that it was 
well to distribute the coil as much as possible along the length 
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of the limb. All these experiments were made with a steady 
current It does not follow, however, because winding the 
wire over the whole length of core is best for steady currents 
that it is the best winding in the case of a rapidly varying 
curfent ; indeed, it will be shown that it is not 
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Mistaken Methods of Constructioh. 

It is sometimes of advantage to consider faulty or mis- 
taken methods of construction, and to grasp tlie reasons why 
they are defective. Fig.. 85 furnishes an example. It is one 
of many forms su^ested by Rolofr,and consists of three similar 
cylindrical cores, the ends of 
which form the comers of an 
equilateral triangle ; the arma- 
ture being an equilateral plate 
of iron with rounded comers. 
It would obviously be absurd 
to wind the coils so as to make 
all three polar ends north poles. 
If one is a north pole the other 
two would be south poles. 

In such a construction — a 
tripolar magnet, in fact — there 
is no a priori objection ; a 
tripolar magnet of good de- 
sign being described on p. 317, TH^>«KCH Euct.OM*«n-. 
Fig. 1690. But to carry out 

the idea properly, one of the cores ought to have double the 
cross-section of either of the other two; so that the magnetic 
lines which flow down two of the cores may return up the 
other core, and iind adequate section of iron. 

Another mistaken mode of construction, used at one time 
in the field-magnets of Edison's dynamo machines, and also 
in some of Gramme's earlier patterns, is to employ several 
parallel cores, each separately wound with wir^ united to a 
common pole-piece at one end and to a common yoke at the 
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other, as in Fig. 86. To divide up the iron limb thus is worse 
than useless, for if the wires are wound so as to produce the 
same polarity in the parallel cores, much of the wire is 
wasted ; for in the intermediate space between two such cores 
there are two sets of currents flowing in opposite directions, 
mutually destroying one another's magnetizing action. It 
would be far better to wrap the wire round the outside c^ 
all the cores, and fill up the gaps with iron, or else use one 
solid core. In Fig. Zj are shown three ways of winding ; a 
corresponding with the magnet shown in Fig. 86. If these 
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three iron cores were each 3 inches in diameter, and the layer 
of winding i inch thick, the (average) length of wire required 
to put one turn round one core will be almost exactly 1 1 in. ; 
or, to put one turn round the whole section of iron, the length 
required will be 33 in. If, however, the wire is simply carried 
once round all three cores, as in Fig. 87^, the length needed 
will be only 27 in. If the same amount of iron were fused 
into one large cylinder of the same section, having therefore 
a diameter of 5 • 196 in., the (average) length of wire required 
for one turn will be only 19*05 in. 

It becomes, therefore, in order to save copper, an im- 
portant question what is the best form of section to give to 
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cores. This point is readily answered by considering tbe 
geometrical fact that of all possible forms enclosing equal area 
the one with least periphery is the circle. For facilitating 
comparison, the following table exhibits the relative lengths 
of wire required to wind round various forms of section 
enclosing equal, area; the area of the simple circular form 
being taken as unity :^ 

Circle 3*54 

Square ^ 4*^oo\ 

Rectangle, 2 : 1 4*34 

Rectangle, 3 : 1 4*62 

Rectangle, 10 : 1 6*91 

Oblong made of one square between two semicircles 3* 76 

Oblong made of two squares between two semicircles 4* 28 

Two circles side by side • • . 4*997 

Two circles, but wire woimd round both together . • 4* 10 
Three circle „ ^ ^ n ••6*13 

Four circles „ „ „ ,, •• 7*09 



Relation of Resistance to Volume of Coil and 

Gauge of Wire. 

If it be assumed that the thickness of the insulation is 
proportional to the thickness of the wire on which it is wound, 
it follows that the weight of copper in a coil filling a bobbin 
of given dimensions will be the same, whether a thick wire or 
a thin one be employed. Further, for a given volume to be 
filled with coils, the number of ohms of resistance of the coil 
will vary directly as tlu square of tlie number of turns in the 
coiL For if a coil wound with 100 turns of a given gauge be 
rewound with 200 turns of a wire having half the sectional 
area, the resistance of this new winding will obviously be four 
times as great as that of the original winding. Also, by a 
similar argument, it follows that the resistance of a coil of 
given volume will vary inversely as the square of the sectional 
area of the wire used. And as this area is proportional to 
the square of the diameter of the wire, it follows that the 
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resistance will vaty inversely as t/u fourth power of the diameter 
of the wire. These rules are only approximate because in 
the case of thin wires the layer of insulation occujues a 
greater relative thickness than in the case of thick wires. The 
formula given on p. 193 will here be found of sendee. 



BrOUGH'S FORMULiE. 

A more complete formula b that given by Brought* in 
which the only assumption made is that the turns of the coil 
will lie in square order^ instead of bedding in between one 
another. 

To find diameter ^ of a wire to fill bobbin of given dimensions 
(outer diameter A, inner diameter a, length b^ and produce given 
resistance R ohms. Radial depth of insulating layer is caUed «. 
Let the resistance of a wire (of the quality to be used) of i umt length 
and I unit diameter be called = c (ohm), then 



v^+v^ 



(A«-a«) 



-»; 



and the total length of the wire / will be 

^ »'^(A«-a«) 

These formulae can be used either for inch measures or for centi- 
metres by inserting the proper value of c 

* Jcumal Society Tekgraph Enginetn^ toL t., p. 356. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS. RAPID-ACTING ELECTROMAGNETS 

RELAYS AND CHRONOGRAPHS. 

We are now prepared to consider many details of design tliat 
are of importance in the production of electromagnets adapted 
for special purposes. 

Contrast between Electromagnets and Permanent 

Magnets. 

It will not be inappropriate here to enter a caution against 
the idea that all the results obtained in the two preceding 
chapters from electromagnets are equally applicable to per- 
manent magnets of steel ; they are not, for this simple reason. 
With an electromagnet, when you put the armature near, and 
make the magnetic circuit better, you not only get more 
magnetic lines going through that armature, but you get more 
magnetic lines going through the whole of the iron. You get 
more magnetic lines round the bend when you put an arma*. 
ture on to the poles, because you have a magnetic circuit of 
less reluctance, with the same external ms^etizing power in 
the coils acting around it Therefore, in that case, you will 
have a greater magnetic flux all the way round. The data 
obtained with the electromagnet (Fig. TJ, p. 169), with the 
exploring coil, C, on the bend of the core, when the armature 
was in contact, and when it was removed, are most significant. 
When the armature was present it multiplied the total mag* 
netic flow tenfold for weak currents, and nearly threefold for 
strong currents. But with a steel horse-shoe^ magnetized 
once for all, the magnetic lines that flow around the bend of 
the steel are a fixed quantity, and however much you diminish 
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the reluctance of the magnetic circuit you do not create or 
evoke any more. When the armature is away the magnetic 
lines arch across, not at the ends of the horseshoe only, but 
from its flanks ; the whole of the magnetic lines leaking 
somehow across the space. When you have put the armature 
on, these lines, instead of arching out into space as freely as 
they did, pass for the most part along the steel limbs and 
through the iron armature. You may still have a consider- 
able amount of leakage, but you have not made one line more 
go through the bent part You have absolutely the same 
number going through the bend with the armature off as with 
the armature on. You do not add to the total number by 
reducing the magnetic reluctance, because you are not work- 
ing under the influence of a constantly impressed magnetizing 
force* By putting the armature on to a steel horse-shoe magnet 

you only collect the magnetic 
lines, you do not multiply them. 
This is not a matter of con- 
jecture. 

A group of my students have 
been making experiments in the 
following way. They took this 
large steel horseshoe magnet 
(Fig. 88), the length of which 
from end to end through the 
steel is 42^ in. ; a light narrow 
frame was constructed so that 
it could be slipped on over the 
magnet, and on it were wound 
30 turns of fine wire, to serve 
as an exploring coiL The ends 
coil were carried to a 
distant part of the laboratory, 
and conneaed to a sensitive ballistic galvanometer. The 
mode of experimenting is as follows : — The coil is slipped 
on 0ver the magnet (or over its armature) to any desired 
position. The armature of the magnet is placed gently 
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upon the poles and time enough is allowed to elapse for 
the galvanometer needle to settle to zero ; the armature is 
then suddenly detached. The first swing measures the change 
due to removing the armature^ in the number of magnetic 
lines that pass through the coil in the particular position. 

I will roughly repeat the experiment before you: the 
spot of light on the screen is reflected from my galvano- 
meter at the far end of the table. I place the exploring coil 
just over the pole, and slide on the armature ; then dose the 
galvanometer circuit Now I detach the armature, and yea 
observe the large swing. I shift the exploring coil right up 
to the bend ; replace the armature ; wait until the spot of 
light is brought to rest at the zero of the scale. Now, on 
detaching the armature, the movement of the spot of light is 
quite imperceptible. In our careful laboratory experiments, 
the effect was noticed inch by inch all along the magnet 
The effect when the exploring coil was over the bend was not 
as great as i -3000th part of the effect when the coil was hard 
up to the pole. We are therefore justified in saying that the 
number of magnetic lines in a permanently magnetized steel 
horseshoe magnet is not altered by the presence or absence 
of the armature. 

You will have noticed that I always put on the armature 
gently. It does not do to slam on the armature : every time 
you do sOy you knock some of the so-called permanent mag* 
netism out of it But you may pull off the armature as 
suddenly as you like. It does the magnet good rather than 
harm. There is a popular superstition that you ought never 
to pull off the keeper of a magnet suddenly. On investiga- 
tion, it is found that the facts are just the other way. You 
may pull off the keeper as suddenly as you like ; but you 
should never slam it on. 

Another point of difference between a permanent magnet 
of steel and an electromagnet is to be found in the following 
fact : — Suppose two such magnets, both of horse-shoe form, 
are taken of equal size ; and that the electromagnet is excited 
just so much that its traction on an iron keeper in contact is 
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equal to that of the permanent magnet Then if the attrac* 
tion of the same magnets on an armature at a little distance 
away b tried, it will be found that the permanent mj^et 
will exert a considerably greater pull than that of the electro* 
magnet For equal tractive power the steel magnet has the 
greater range. 



Electromagnets for Maximum Traction. 

These have already been dealt with in Chapter IV. ; the 
characteristic feature of all the forms suitable for traction 
being the compact magnetic circuit 

Several times it has been proposed to increase the power 
of electromagnets by constructing them with intermediate 
masses of iron between the central core and the outside, 
between the layers of windings. All these constructions are 
founded on fallacies. Such iron is far better* placed either 
right inside the coils or right outside them, so that it may 
properly constitute a part of the magnetic circuit The con- 
structions known as Camacho's and Cance's, and one patented 
by Mr. S. A. Varley in 1877, belonging to this delusive order 
of ideas, are now entirely obsolete. 

Another construction which is periodically brought 
forward as a novelty, is the use of iron windings of wire or 
istrip in place of copper winding. The lower electric con- 
ductivity of iron, as compared with copper, makes such a 
construction wasteful of exciting power. To apply equal 
magnetizing power by means of an iron coil implies the 
expenditure of about six times as many watts as need be 
expended if the coil is of copper. 

The latest specimen of this order of construction is 
Ricco's * electromagnet, constructed of a single long sheet of 
flexible iron rolled around a central iron rod, with inter- 
mediate sheets of oiled paper to insulate the successive con- 
volutions ; the whole being held together by insulated rings. 

* Mtm, A*. Acad, Sct\ Modena^ icr. 3, voL iv., p. 37, 1886. 
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Electromagnets for Maximum Range op 

Attraction. 

We have already laid down, in Chapter V., the prindples, 
which will enable us to desig^n electromagnets to act at a 
distance. We want our magnet to project, as it were^ its 
force across the greatest length of air gap. Qeaily, then, 
such a magnet must have a very large magnetizing power, 
with many ampere-turns upon it, to be able to make the 
required number of magnetic lines pass across the air resist- 
ance. Also it is clear that the poles must not be too close 
for its work, otherwise the magnetic lines at one pole will be 
likely to curl round and take short cuts to the other pole. 
There must be a wider width between the poles than is 
desirable in electromagnets for traction. 

Electromagnets without Iron. 

If the iron core of an electromagnet be omitted, the ocnl 
will by itself attract pieces of iron when excited by the 
electric current; its action is, however, much less powerful 
than when an iron core is present The special case of a 
long tubular coil attracting an iron plunger into its interior 
is discussed separately in Chapter VIII., as this arrangement 
presents some important characteristic properties; possessing^ 
in particular, an extended range of motion. 

Electromagnets of Minimum Weight. 

In designing an apparatus to put on board a boat or a 
balloon, where weight is a consideration of primary import- 
ance, there is again a difference. There are three things that 
come into play — iron, copper, and electric current The 
current weighs nothing, therefore if you are going to sacrifice 
ever3rthing else to weight, you may have comparatively little 
iron, but you must have enough copper to be able to cany 
the electric current ; and under such circumsunces you must 
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not mind heating your wires nearly red hot to pass the 
biggest possible current. Provide as little copper as you 
conveniently can, sacrificing economy in that case to the 
attainment of your object ; but of course you must use fire- 
proof material, such as asbestos, for insulating, instead of 
cotton or sUk. 



Electromagnets of Minimum Cost. 

In order to reduce the first cost of construction, some 
manufacturers have used cast iron instead of wrought iron 
This is a saving in the case of large electromagnets such as 
those used for the field-magnets of dynamo-machines, at least 
in those cases where the extra bulk and weight are admissible. 
But for small forms, such as those used in electric bells, cast 
iron is inadmissible. Malleable iron has indeed been used for 
these purposes ; and the author was the first to recommend 
that mitis iron should be tried for cores. There is little gain 
even in these cases, because the saving in using an iron of a 
cheaper and inferior magnetic quality is practically counter- 
balanced by the resulting necessity of using a greater weight 
of copper. But labour counts also in the cost of production. 
Hence forms have been sought which shall need the minimum 
of labour in their construction. One such form has established 
itself in commerce. It is that called by Count du Moncel the 
at man t botteux, or club-footed magnet (Fig. 24, p. 51). It 
is a horse-shoe in fact, with a coil upon one pole and no coil 
upon the other. The advantage of that construction is 
simply, I suppose, that you will save labour — you will only 
have to wind the wire on one pole instead of two. Whether 
that is an improvement in any other sense is a question for 
experiment to determine ; but on which theory perhaps might 
now be able to say something. Count du Moncel, who made 
many experiments on this form of magnet, ascertained that 
there was for an equal, weight of copper a slight falling off in 
power with the club-footed magnet Indeed one might 
almost predict, for a given weight of copper, if you wound all 
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in one coil only, you wU) not make as many turns as if you 
wound it in two ; the outer turns on the coil being so much 
lai^er than the average turn when wound in two coils. Con- 
sequently the number of ampere-tums with a given wdght of 
copper would be rather smaller, and you would require more 
current to bring the magnetizing power up to the same value 
as with the two coils. At the same time the one coil may be 
produced a little more cheaply than the two ; and indeed 
such electromagnets are really quite common, being laigdy 
used, for the sake of cheapness and compactness; in indicators 
of electric bells. In this form the yoke may be made a little 
shorter, and the two cores a little nearer t(^rether than is 
practicable in electroma^ets with two bobbins : so shortening 
slightly the length of the magnetic circuit 

Du MonccI tried various experiments about this form to 
find whether it acted better when the armature was luvoted 
over one pole or over the other, and found it worked best 
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when the armature was actually hinged on to that pole which 
comes up up through the coil. He made two experiment^ 
trying coils on one or other limb, the armature being in each 
case set at an equal distance. In one experiment he found 
the pull was 35 grammes, with an armature hinged on to the 
idle pole, and 40 grammes when it was hii^ed on to the pole 
which carried the coil. 

Another form of electromagnet, having but one coil. Is 
used in the electric bells of church-bell pattern, of whidi 
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Mr, H. Jensen is the des^er. In Jensen's electromagnet a 
straight cylindrical core receives the bobbin for the coil, and, 
after this has been pushed into its place, aa oval pole^piec^ 
or in some forms two pole-pieces, are screwed upon its ends, 
servii^ thus to bring the magnetic circuit across the ends of 
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tlie boblun, and forming a magnetic gap along the side of the 
bobUn. The armature b a rectangpilar strip of soft iron 
about the same length as the core, and is attracted at one 
end by on<* pole-piece, and at the other end by the other. 
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Electromagnets for use with Rapidly Changing 

Currents 

When you are designing electromagnets for use with rapidly 
changing currents, whether intermittent or alternating; it is 
necessary to make a change in one respect, namely, you must 
so laminate the iron that internal eddy-currents shall not 
occur ; indeed, for all rapid acting electromagnetic apparatus 
it is a good rule that the iron must not be solid It is not 
usual with telegraphic instruments to laminate them by 
making up the core of bundles of iron plates or wires, but they 
are often made with tubular cores, that is to say, the cylin- 
drical iron core is drilled with a hole down the middle^ and 
the tube so formed is slit with a saw-cut to prevent the circu- 
lation of currents in the substance of the tube. When electro- 
magnets are to be employed with rapidly alternating currents^ 
such as are used for electric lighting, the frequency of the 
alternations being usually about 100 periods per second, slitting 
the cores is insufficient to guard against eddy-currents ; nothing 
short of completely laminating the cores is a satisfactory 
remedy. 

All the necessary instructions on this head are given in 
Chapter XI. Meantime it is essential to understand that 
there exists a sort of electromagnetic inertia, or self-inductive 
property of the electric circuit, which^causes the currents to 
rise and fall later in time than th«» electromotive forces by 
which they are Occasioned. In all such cases the impedance 
which the circuit offers is made up of two things — resistance 
and inductance. Both these causes tend to diminish the 
amount of current that flows, and the reluctance also tends to 
delay the flow. As Chapter XL is devoted to alternating 
current apparatus, it will be sufficient here to deal with the 
case of intermittent currents^ such as are used in telegraphic 
signalling: 
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Electromagnets for Quickest Action : Law of 

Helmholtz. 

Professor Hughes*s researches on the form of electro- 
magnet best adapted for rapid signalling, have already been 
mentioned Mention has also incidentally been made of the 
fact that where rapidly varying currents are employed, the 
strength of the electric current that a i^ven battery can yield 
is determined not so much by the resistance of the electric 
circuit, as by its electric inertia. It is not a very easy task to 
explain precisely what happens to an electric circuit when the 
current is turned on suddenly. The current does not suddenly 
rise to its full value, being retarded by inertia. The ordinary 
law of Ohm in its simple form no longer applies ; one needs 
to apply that other law which bears the name of the law of 
Helmholtz, the use of which is to give us an expression, not 
for the final value of the current, but for its value at any short 
time, /, after the current has been turned on. The strength of 
the current after a lapse of a short time, /, cannot be calculated 
by the simple process of taking the electromotive force and 
dividing it by the resistance, as you would calculate steady 
currents. 

In symbols, Helmholtz's law is : — 

In this formula u means the strength of the current after the 
lapse of a short time / (seconds) ; E is the electromotive force 
(volts) ; R the resistance of the whole circuit (in ohms) ; L its 
co-efiicient of self-induction (in quads^) ; and e the number 
2*7183, which is the base of the Napierian logarithms. Let 
us look at this formula ; in its general form it resembles 
Ohm's law, but with a new factor, namely, the expression 
contained within the brackets. This factor is necessarily a 

* The fuad or quadrant^ formerly cilled the tteoktm^ is the wiit in which to 
cxpreu co-effidenU of self-induction. Some American electiidmns call it the 
ktmy. See Appendix B, on Units. 
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fractional quantity, for it consists of unity less a certain 
negative exponential, which we will presently further consider. 
If the factor within brackets is a quantity less than unityy that 
signifies that u will be less than E -^ R. Now the ex- 
ponential of negative sign, and with negative fractional indei^ 
is rather a troublesome thing to deal with in a popular 
lecture. 

Our best way is to calculate some values, and then plot it 
out as a curve. When once you have got it into the form of 
a curve, you can begin to think about it, for the curve gives 
you a mental picture of the facts that the long formula 
expresses in the abstract Accordingly we will take the 
following case. Let E = lo volts ; R s i ohm ; and let us 
take a relatively large self-induction, so as to exaggerate the 
effect ; say let L s lo quads. This gives us the following : — 
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In this case the value of the steady current, as calculated 
by Ohm's law, is 10 amperes ; but Hclmholtz's law shows us 
that with the great self-induction, which we have assumed to 
be present, the current, even at the end of 30 seconds^ has 
only risen up to within 95 per cent, of its final value ; and 
only at the end of two minutes has practically attained full 
strength. These values are set out in the highest curve in 
Fig. 91, in which, however, the further supposition is made 
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that the number of spirals S in the coils of the electromagnet 
is 100, so that when the current attains its full vsdue of lo 
amperes^ the full magnetizing power will be S f s looa It 
will be noticed that the curve rises from zero at first steeply 
and nearly in a straight line, then bends over, and then 
becomes nearly straight again, as it gradually rises to its 
limiting value. The first part of the curve — that relating to 
the strength of the current after a very small interval of time — 
b the period within which the strength of the current b 
govemol by inertia (f. ^., the self-induction) rather than by 
resistance. So that for very small values of / the formula 
might be approximately written as :-r- 

E/ 

Or, in words, the eflect of self-induction during the first small 
intervals of time is such as though the only resistance in the 
circuit was equal to the quads of self-induction divided by the 
small fraction of a second that has elapsed. Now dividing by 
a small fraction is equivalent to multiplying by a large 
number. The effect then during the first instants is the same 
as if there was an enormous resistance which diminished as 
time went on. 

TiME-CONSJANTS OF ELECTROMAGNETS. 

It was remarked above that, in the first period after the 
current is turned on, its strength is governed rather by the 
self-induction of the circuit than by its resistance — by the 
quads, rather than by the ohms. In reality the current is not 
governed either by the self-induction or by the resistance 
alone, but by the ratio of the two. This ratio is sometimes 
called the " time-constant ** of the circuit, for it represents tlte 
time which the current takes in that circuit to rise to a 
definite fraction of its final value. This definite fraction is 

the fraction -^^ ; or in decimals, 0*634. AH curves of rise-of- 

currcnt are alike in general shape — they differ only in scale ; 
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that IS to say, they differ only in the height to which they will 
ultimately rise, and in the time they will take to attain this 
fraction of their final value. 

Example i.— Suppose E = lo; R = 400 ohms; L = 8. The 
final value of the current will be 0-025 amperes or 25 nulliamperes. 
Then the time-constant will be 8 -r- 400 = x-5oth sec 

Example 2.— The P.O. Standard " A •* relay has R — 400 ohms ; 
L = 3*25. It works with 0*5 milliampere current, and therefore 
will work with 5 Daniell cells through a line of 9600 ohms. Under 
these circumstances the time-constant of the instrument on short 
circuit is 0*0081 sec. 
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It will be noted that the time-constant of a circuit can be 
reduced either by diminishing the self-induction or by in-^ 
creasing the resistance. In Fig. 91 the position of the time^ 
constant for the top curve is shown by the vertical dotted 
line al 10 seconds. The current will take 10 seconds to rise 
to 0*634 of its final value. This retardation of the rise of 
current is simply due to the presence of coils and electro- 
magnets in the circuit, the current as it grows being retarded 
because it has to create magnetic fields in these coils, and so 
sets up opposing electromotive forces that prevent it from 
growing all at once to its full strength. Many electricians, 
unacquainted with Hclmholtz's law, have been in the habit of 
accounting for this by saying that there is a lag in the iron of 
the electromagnet cores. They tell you that an iron core 
cannot be magnetized suddenly ; that it takes time to acquire 
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its magnetism. They think it is one of the properties of iron; 
But we know that the only true time-lag in the magnetization 
of iron — that which is properly termed " viscous hysteresis ** — 
does not amount to any great percentage of the whole amount 
of magnetization, takes comparatively a long time to show 
itself, and cannot therefore be the cause of the retardation 
which we are considering. 

There are also electricians who will tell you that when 
magnetization is suddenly evoked in an iron bar, there are 
induction currents set up in the iron which oppose and delay 
its magnetization. That they oppose the magnetization is 
perfectly true ; but if you carefully laminate the iron so as to 
eliminate eddy-currents, you will find, strangely enough, that 
though the magnetism rises faster than before, the current 
rises still more slowly to its final value. For by laminating 
the iron you have virtually increased the self-inductive action, 
and increased the time-constant of the circuit The lag is not 
in the iron, but in the magnetizing current 

Continental electricians are in the habit of distingubhing 
between the "variable period** and the "steady period** of 
the current, meaning by the former term the period during 
which the current is still rising, and by the latter the period 
after the current has so risen. It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the two periods : for the 
current attains its final value by imperceptible degrees. 
Ohm's law applies only to the state of things when this steady 
value has been attained. So long as the strength of the 
current falls perceptibly short of its steady value, so long 
must it be considered as still in the variable period, in which 
the formula of Helmholtz expresses the law. 

It is sometimes asked whether an electromagnet which is 
sluggish can be quickened in its action by rewinding it with 
a coil of some other resistance. As will be seen, the answer 
must depend on the other resistances and inductances in the 
circuit Assuming perfect insulation, and a given volume to 
be filled by the coil, then it is impossible to alter the time- 
constant of the electromagnet itself^ by changing the winding. 
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For in a coil of given volume the resistance and the self- 
induction are each proportional to the square of the number 
of turns ; and the ratio of the two is therefore a constant, 
independent of the gauge of the wire. But if an electro- 
magnet is to be used in a long line without other coik or 
electromagnets in the circuit which, though it has little self- 
induction, has considerable resistance, it may be worth while 
to rewind the electromagnet with thicker wire in fewer turns 
so as to diminish the time-constant of the circuit as a whole. 
It was shown by Von Beetz* that, though the strength of the 
current and the final value of the magnetism be the same in 
each case, the magnetism of the core of an electromagnet is 
more rapidly established by a large electromotive force work- 
ing through a large resistance, than by a smaller electromotive 
force working through a small resistance. In other words, if 
due precautions were taken to vary the battery so as to keep 
the current up to the same final value, the time-constant of the 
circuit was diminished by increasing' the resistance. 

Connecting Coils for Quickest Action. 

Now let us apply these most important, though rather 
intricate considerations to the practical problems of the quick 
working of the electromagnet Take the case of an electro- 
magnet forming some part of the receiving apparatus of a 
telegraph system, in which it is desired to secure very rapfd 
working. Suppose the two coils that are wound upon the 
horseshoe core are connected together in series. The co- 
efficient of self-induction for these two is four times as great 
as that of cither separately ; co-efficients of self-induction 
being proportional to the square of the number of turns of 
wire that surround a given core Now if the two coils, instead 
of being put in series, are put in parallel, the co-efficient of 
self-induction will be reduced to the same value as if there 
were only one coil, because half the line current (which is 

* For iome earlier experimenti of Hipp, see Afittheiltitfim in Btrmr mmtmr* 
fcrsekendtn CeteUuhmft^ i^SSt P* 190. 
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practically unaltered) will go through each coiL Hence the 
time constant of the circuit when the coils are in parallel will 
be a quarter of that which it is when the coils are in series ; 
on the other hand, for a given line-current, the final magnetiz- 
ing power of the two coils in parallel is only half what it 
would be with the coil in series. The two lower curves in 
Fig. 91 illustrate this, from which it is at once plain that the 
magnetizing power for very brief currents is greater when the 
two coils are put in parallel with one another than when they 
are joined in series. 

Now this circumstance has been known for some time to 
tel^^ph engineers. It has been patented several times oven 
It has formed the theme of scientific papers, which have been 
read both in France and in England. The explanation 
generally given of the advantage of uniting the coils in parallel 
is, I think, fallacious ; namely, that the ** extra-currents *' (£ e^ 
currents due to self-induction), set up in the two coils are in- 
duced in such directions as tend to help one another when the 
coils are in series, and to neutralise one another when they are 
in parallel. It is a fallacy, because in neither case do they 
neutralize one another. Whichever way the current flows to 
make the magnetism, it is opposed in the coils while the 
current is rising, and helped in the coils while the current is 
falling, by the so-called extra-currents. If the current is 
rising in both coils at the same moment, then, whether the 
coils are in scries or parallel, the effect of self-induction is to 
retard the rise of the current The advantage of parallel 
grouping is simply that it reduces the time-constant 

Battery Grouping for Quickest Action. 

One may consider the question of grouping the battery cells 
from the same point of view. How does the need for rapid 
working, and the question of time-constant aflect the best 
mode of grouping the battery cells ? The amateur's rule, which 
tells you to so arrange your battery that its internal resistance 
should be equal to the external resistance, gives you a result 
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wholly wrong for rapid working. The supposed best arrange- 
ment will not give you (at the expense even of economy) 
the best result that might be got out of the |^ven number of 
cells. Let us take an example and calculate it out, and place 
the results graphically before our ty^ in the form of curves. 
Suppose the line and electromagnet have together a resist- 
ance of 6 ohms, and that we have 24 small DanieU*s cells 
each of electromotive force, say, i volt, and of internal resist- 
ance, 4 ohms. Also let the coefficient of self-induction of the 
electromagnet and circuit be 6 quadrants. When all the cells 
are in series the resistance of the battery will be 96 ohms, the 
total resistance of the circuit 102 ohms, and the full value of 
the current o* 235 ampere. When all the cells are in parallel 
the resistance of the battery will be 0*133 ohm, the total 
resistance 6* 133 ohms, and the full value of the current o* 162 
ampere. According to the amateur rule of grouping cells so 
that internal resistance equal external, we «must arrange the 
cells in 4 parallels, each having 6 cells in series, so that the 
internal resistance of the battery will be 6 ohms, total re^st- 
ance of circuit 12 ohms, full value of current 0*5 ampere. 
Now the corresponding time-constants of the circuit in the 
three cases (calculated by dividing the co-efficient of sel& 
induction by the total resistance) will be respectively — in 
series, 0*06 sec ; in parallel, 0*96 sec.; grouped for maxi- 
mum steady current, 0*5 sec From these data we may 
now draw the three curves, as in Fig^ 92, wherein tl^ 
abscissae are the values of time in seconds, and the ordinates 
the current The faint vertical dotted lines mark the time- 
constants in the three cases. It will be seen that when rapid 
working is required the magnetizing current will rise, durii^ 
short intervals of time, more rapidly if all the cells are put in 
series than it will do if the cells are grouped according to the 
amateur rule. 

When they are all put in series so that the batteiy has a 
much greater resistance than the rest of the circuit, the current 
rises much more rapidly, because of 4he smallness of the 
time-constant> although it never attains the same ultimate 
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maximum as when grouped in the other way. That is to say, 
if there is self-induction as well as resistance in the circuity 
the amateur rule does not tell you the best way of arranging 
the battery. There is another mode of regarding the matter 
which is helpful Self-induction, while the current is growing, 
acts as if there were a sort of spurious addition to the resist- 
ance of the circuit ; and while the current is dying away it 
acts of course in the other way, as if there were a subtraction 
from the resistance. Therefore you ought to arrange the 
battery so that the internal resistance is equal to the real 

. Fxa.92. 
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resistance of the circuit, plus the spurious resistance during 
that time. But how much is the spurious resistance during 
that time? It is a resistance proportional to the time 
that has elapsed since the current was turned on. So then 
it comes to a question of the length of time for which you 
want to work it What fraction of a second do you 
require your signal to be given in ? What is the rate of the 
vibrator of your electric bell ? Suppose you have settled that 
point, and that the short time during which the current is 
required to rise is called / ; then the apparent resistance at time 
/ after the current is turned on is given by the formula : — 
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Time-constants of Electromagnets. 

Reference may here be made to some determinations 
made by M. Vaschy,* respecting the co-efficients of self- 
induction of the electromagnets of a number of pieces of tele- 
graphic apparatus. Of these I must only quote one result, 
which is very significant ; it relates to the electromagnet of 
a Morse receiver of the pattern habitually used on the French 
telegraph lines. 

Bobbins separatdy, without iron corss 0*333 «nd 0'a65 

„ separately, with iron cores 1*65 and 1*71 

yy with cores joined by yoke, coils in series •• 6*37 
,y with armature resting on poles 10*68 

It b interesting to note how the perfecting of the magnetic 
circuit increases the self-induction. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Preece, I have been fur- 
nished with some most valuable information about the 
co-efficients of self-induction, and the resbtance of the 
standard pattern of relays, and other instruments which are 
used in the British Postal Telegraph service, from which data 
one is able to say exactly what the time-constants of those 
instruments will be on a given circuit, and how long in th^ 
case the current will take to rise to any given fraction of te 
final value. Here let me refer to a very capital paper by 
Mr. Preece in an old number of the 'Journal of the Sode^ 
of Telegraph Engineers,* a paper " On'^Shunts," in which he 
treats this question, not as perfectly as it could now be treated 
with the fuller knowledge we have in 1890 about the co- 
efficients of self-induction, but in a very useful and practical 
way. He showed most completely that the more perfect the 
magnetic circuit is — though, of course, you . are getting more 
magnetism from your current— 'the more is that current 
retarded. Mr. Preece's mode of experiment was extremely 
simple ; he observed the throw of the galvanometer, when 
the circuit which contained the battery and the electromagnet 

• BHlUtin Jf la SodM 2nUrmaH0naU ia kUctrkims^ 1886. 
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was opened by a key which at the same moment connected 
the electromagnet wires to the galvanometer. The throw of 
the galvanometer was assumed to represent the extra-current 
which flowed out Fig. 93 represents a few of the results of 
Mr. Preece's paper. Take from an ordinary relay a coil, with 
its iron core, half the electromagnet, so to speak, without any 
yoke or armature. Connect it up as described, and observe 
the throw given to the galvanometer. The amount of throw 
obtained from the single coil was taken as unity, and all others 
were compared with it If you join up two such coils as they 
are usually joined in series^ but without any iron yoke 
across the cores, the throw was 17. Putting the iron yoke 

Fig. 93. 
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Electromagnbts of Relay, and tuexr Effects. 

across the cores, to constitute a horseshoe form, 496 was the 
throw ; that is to say, the tendency of this electromagnet to 
retard the current was 496 times as great as that of the simple 
coil But when an armature was put over the top, the effect 
ran up to 2238. But the mere device of putting the coils in* 
parallel, instead of in series, the 2238 came down to 502, a 
little less than the quarter value which would have been ex- 
pected Lastly, when the armature and yoke were both of 
them ^plit in the middle, as is done in fact in all the standard 
patterns of the British Postal Telegraph relays^ the throw of 
the galvanometer was brought down from 502 to 26. Relays 
so constructed will work excessively rapid. Mr. Prcece 
states that with the old pattern of relay having so much self- 
induction as to give a galvanometer throw of 1688, the speed 
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of signalling was only from 50 to 60 words per minute; 
whereas, with the standard relays constructed on the new plan, 
the speed of signalling is from 400 to 450 words per minute; 
It is a very interesting and beautiful result to arrive at from 
the experimental study of these magnetic circuits. 
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British Postal Telegraph Relays.* 

As examples of the construction of rapid-working tele- 
graphic instruments are given four standard patterns of relays 
as used in the Postal Telegraph service of the British 
Government. 

The "A" pattern of standard relay has an electromag- 
net which is depicted half-size in Fig. 94, one of the bob- 
bins being represented as unwound, the other wound. The 
official specification runs as follows : — *" The 
iron forming the cores of the electro- 
magnets, to be turned from a solid bar of 
the best Swedish iron, and when properiy 
annealed must not retain a trace of residual 
magnetism, aftera current due to an elec- 
tromotive force of so volts has been sent 
through the coils on short circuit" There 
are four wires 5 mils (a 0*005 inch) in 
diameter upon the pair of electromagnets^ 
'^'""pattesm. '^ each of which must- have a resistance of 
100 ohms, at a temperature of 60* F. (a 
deviation of not more than one per cent either way will be 
. 'cepted). These wires must be of equal lengths, so that they 
are elcctromi^etically differential when a current due to an 
E.M.F. of 50 volts is passed through them. Each pair of wires 
to have ends of different colours (green and white). And 
in the official memorandum respcctii^ the examination 
of apparatus it is added : — " The insulation of the parts 
electrically separated must also be practically perfect This 

' The mthor ii indebted to the Chief Eluclriciin ol Ihe Biiliih FotUl Tcle> 
Eraph*, W. H. Pkccc, Etq., F.R.S., for pvticnUn abcMt tlicM uutnuKnti, 
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condition must especially be observed between the coils 
and the cores of all electromagnets, and between the two 
wires of difTerentially-wound instruments, which should not be 
approved if the insulation resistance is less than . one 
megohm." The total length of wire employed in the " A ". 
relay is 320 yards ; its resistance when all coils are in scries is 
400 ohms ; and its co-efhcient of self-induction 3 * 25 quads. 

The " B " pattern of standard relay, given half-size in 
Yvg. 95, is likewise wound with wire of J mils diameter. 
There are two wires, each of 320 yards lei^h, and resistance 
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400 ohms ; but the two, af^er being wound, are permanently 
joined in parallel, making the resistance of the instrument 
200 ohms, and its self-induction 2 * 14 quads. 

The " C " pattern (Fig. 96, half-size), the largest of the 
P. O. standard relays, is wound with 5 mil wire 960 yards 
long, and ha.': a resistance of I zoo ohms, and a co-efficient of 
self-induction of 26*4 quads. It has three times the length 
of wire, and about nine times the self-induction of the "A" 
pattern. The same instructions quoted above respecting the 
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cores used for the "A" pattern relate also to the "B* and 
*' C " patterns. In each of these instniments there is also used 
a curved permanent magnet (of tungsten steel) to polarize the 
tongue armatures, which arc two in number in each instru- 
ment ; one being placed between the upper pole-pieces and 
the other between the lowrer. 

Fig. 97 depicts (half size) the form of Siemens' relay 
adopted by the British Postal Tele- 
graphs. It is wound with 646 yards 
of 7 mil wire ; and has resistance 
400 ohms, and self-induction 7*09 
quads. 
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HiGGiNS's Electromagnets. 
The electromagnets used in the 
automatic type-printing telegraph ' 
instruments of the Exchange Tele- 
graph Co. furnish another example 
of special design for rapid work. 
Mr.' Higgins states* that cores 
which are short in proportion to 
their diameter are more rapid than 
long slender cotes; also that pro- 
jecting ends and attached pole- 
pieces are abandoned because they retard action, and that 
metal checks or bobbins also retard the magnetism. The 
cores of these electromagnets (Fig. 98), are made from a very 
pure kind of charcoal-iron manufactured in Switzerland, 
One-third of their diameter is bored out from the bottom to 
within a short distance of the poles. They are then slit 
lengthways and annealed out of contact with the air. Flat 
armatures are used. 

Some information about the special electromagnet used 
in d'Arlincourt's relay, is to be found in Chapter IX. p. 305. 

• Jtmmal *f Sadrty tf TAsrafit Ew^ium, vol. vL, p^ 139, 1877. 
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Short Cores versus Long Cores. 

In considering the forms that are best for rapid action, it 
ought to be mentioned that the effects of hysteresis in 
retarding changes in the magnetization of iron cores are 
much more noticeable in the case of nearly-closed magnetic 

Fig. 98L 
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circuits than in short pieces. Electromagnets with iron 
armatures in contact across their poles will retain, after the 
current has been cut off, a very large part of their magnetism, 
even if the cores be of the softest of iron. But so soon as 
the armature is wrenched off the magnetism disappears. An 
air-gap in a magnetic circuit always tends to hasten demag- 
netizing. A magnetic circuit composed of a long air-path 
and a short iron-path demagnetizes itself much more rapidly 
than one composed of a short air-path and a long iron-path. 
In long pieces of iron the mutual action of the various parts 
tends to keep in them any magnetization that they may 
possess ; hence they are less readily demagnetized. Iii short 
pieces, where these mutual actions are feeble or almost 
absent, the magnetization is less stable, and disappears 
almost instantly on the cessation of the magnetizing force. 
Short bits and small spheres of iron have no "magnetic 
memory." Hence the cause of the commonly received 
opinion amongst telegraph engineers that for rapid work 
electromagnets must have short cores. As we have seen, the 
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only reason for employing long cores is to afford the requisite 
length for winding the wire which is necessary for canyii^ 
the needful circulation of current to force the magnetism 
across the air-gaps. If, for the sake of rapidity of action, 
length has to be sacrificed, then the coils must be heaped up 
more thickly on the short cores. The electromagnets in 
American patterns of telegraphic apparatus usually have 
shorter cores, and a relatively greater thickness of windii^ 
upon them, than those of European patterns. 

Rapid Electromagnets for use in Chronographs. 

Though the electromagnets designed for telegraphic 
instruments, and particularly for relays, must be rapid in 
their action, yet those required for actuating the recordii^ 
styluses of chronographs must be still more rapid* When 
chronographs are used for such experimental work as 
measuring the speed of projectiles or the velocity of a sound 
wave in the air, the usual mode of effecting the record is that 
an electric current should be automatically interrupted by 
the motion which is to be recorded, thereby releasing the 
armature of an electromagnet in the circuit A spring or 
other device draws back the armature and causes a stylus 
attached to it to make a record upon a moving surface 
usually a piece of paper coiled over a uniformly rotating 
drum. There are several causes of delay between the act of 
breaking the current and the completion of the record by the 
stylus. Firstly, the electromagnet, and the circuit in whkdi 
it is interposed will have a definite time-constant, so that 
the current takes time to fall. Secondly, the magnetism may 
be retarded behind the current if the core or bobbins are so 
arranged that eddy-currents can occur, or if the iron parts 
constitute a very nearly closed magnetic circuit Thirdly, 
the inertia of the moving parts may be considerable, causii^ 
the actual motion to be retarded even after the magnetism 
has disappeaiM. The total lapse of time between the rupture 
of the circuit and the formation of the record, is called the 
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latency of the apparatus. The Rev. F. J. Smith, of Oxford; 
who has given this name, has succeeded in constructing 
styluses having a latency of less than 0*0003 of a second* 

To diminish the time-constant of the circuit, the electro* 
magnet must be made small, and with as little copper wire as 
possible ; preferably placed only on the polar ends of the 
cores, as in Hughes's form (Fig. 83, p. 187). There ought also 
to be a considerable additional inductionless resistance in the 
circuit The iron ought to be laminated, and divided across ' 
at the yoke. The moving parts should be as light and 
computet as possible, and the controlling springs of such form 
as to act with rapidity. 

The production of such electromagnets has been studied 
by Hipp,* Schneebeli,t Marcel Deprez,^ Mercadier,§ F. J. 
Smith,! and others. It will suffice to describe two of the 
forms found best by M. Deprez, and that devised by Mr. 
Smith for use in his laboratory at Oxford.' 

Fig. 99 gives in its natural size one of the forms used by 
Deprez. There two electromagnets £, E, each with a straight 
core built of thin laminx. The armature is lozenge-shaped, 
pivoted ; limited in its movement by the stop I J, and 
governed by a spring B K, the stiffness of which is controlled 
by a lever F. The stylus is at C D ; and there is a clamping- 
screw M by which it can be fixed to a support By limiting 
the motion of the armature to 2 mm. Uie latency can be 
reduced to O' 000 16 sec on opening the circuit, or 0*00048 
sec on closing it. 

The second form used by Deprez is a polarised apparatus 
containing a powerful permanent magnet, (Fig. 100) set with 
its limbs upwards, and furnished at the top with two adjust- 
able pole-pieces B D, B D. Between the limbs is a single flat 

* Mittktilungtn der naturforschenden Caellsckaft in Bem, 1853, p. 1 13 ; and 
885, p. 19a 

t BulUtin de la SociM des SeUma naturelUs dt NeuchdUl^ June 1874, and 
Feb. 1876. 

X La LttmUri ituctrique^ iv., p. 282, 1881. 

f /W., iv , p. 404, 1881. 

I PkiL il/tf/.. May 1890, p. 377; and Kq^, 189a . . 
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ccnl E with a laminated core. Above the top of this, and 
magnetized by it, is a little armature of soft iron of triangular 




section, pivoted on a 
knife-edge on the end of 
the core, and governed, 
-as the armature of the 
preceding form, by a 
spring controlled by a 
lever F. The apparatus 
is used in a simitar way 
to Hughes's electromagnet (Fig. 83, p. 187); that is to say, 
the armature is placed in contact with one of the two pole- 
pieces, and the spring is adjusted so that its force is almost 
sufficient to detach the armature. When the current is sent 
around the central core in the proper direction the armature 
is released, and flics over. An electric current produced by 
closing the circuit for only ^g^ sec suffices to work the 
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apparatus; but according 'to Deprez about 0*001 sec is 
occupied in the detaching of the armature. 

The form of electromagnet used by the Rev. F. J. Smith 
is depicted in Fig. loi, full size. The yoke consists of a small 
rectangular block, 18 millimetres long, and 22 square milli- 
metres in section. The cores are thin cylinders, i * 5 millimetre 
in diameter, and 9*5 millimetres long, well annealed at a low 
temperature, and not subsequently touched with hammer or 
file. The armature A is a triangular tube of very thin iron, 
attached to the aluminium lever L. The contact edge of the 
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armature is rounded, and the ends of the cores are turned 
truly hemispherical. After the cores are fitted into the yoke 
the whole is annealed in a gas furnace. The two coils are 
joined in parallel with one another. Mr. Smith finds that for 
the same ampere-turns of excitation the length of the cores 
greatly affects the latency. In these electromagnets the 
latency is 0*0003 of a second* 

Rate of Gain or Loss of Magnetism. 

When the exciting battery is turned on, time is required, 
as we have seen, for the current to rise to its full strengtfi, and 
the magnetism consequently takes time to rise : this it do^ 
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gradually at first, then more rapidly, then again more slowly 
as the maximun value is approached. So also, an electro- 
magnet, particularly if massive and of such a form as nearly 
to constitute a closed circuit, takes time to lose its magnetism 
when the current is turned off. If the circuit of a large 
electromagnet is suddenly broken, a long thin spark follows 
the parting ends of the wires, and may last several seconds. 
In some cases, after the circuit has 
been parted and the spark has 
been broken, the magnet still goes 
on losing its magnetism, and its 
inductive action may chaise the < 
surrounding coil so that it can ; 
emit sparks and ^ve shocks to a \ 
person touching it 

The rate at which an electro- 
magnet loses its magnetism is by 
no means uniform, the curves of 
loss of magnetism presenting fea> 
tures like those shown in Fig. 102 ; 

the rate of loss being greatest at first Massive electro- 
magnets, such as are used in dynamo-machines, may take 
some minutes in the operation of losing their magnetism. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COILAND-PLUNGER. 

The apparatus wherein an iron core is attracted into a 
tubular coil, or soUnoid^ I take the liberty of naming, for the 
sake of brevity, as the coil-and-plunger. Now, from quite 
early times, from 1822 at any rate, it was known that a coil 
would attract a piece of iron into it, and that this action 
resembles somewhat the action of a piston going into a 
cylinder; resembled it, I mean to say^ in possessing an 
extended range of action. 

A simple experiment will render the matter obvious. A 
tubular coil, or solenoid, A, mounted on a stand, is placed 
upon a table, its terminals being connected in circuit with a 
suitable voltaic battery B. A simple spring-key, or switch, S, 
is provided, wherewith to complete the circuit at will The 
iron core C can be introduced as a plunger into the aperture 
of the hollow coil. If one end of the plunger is introduced 
into the mouth of the coil, and the switch is then pressed so 
as to turn on the current, the plunger is at once drawn into 
the coil, and settles down with its ends protruding equally 
through the coil, as shown in Fig. 103. In this position it is 
in stable equilibrium. If it is forcibly pulled out, at either 
end, and then let go, it is instantly sucked back to this 
position by an invisible pull. In fact, to a person handling 
it, it feels as though in attempting to draw it out he were 
pulling against an internal spring. From its peculiar action it 
is sometimes termed a sucking electromagnet. 

The use of such a device as the coil-and-plunger was 
patented in this country in 1846 under the name of "a new 
electromagnet" Electromagnetic engines, or motors, were 
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made on this plan by Page, and afterwards by others, and it 
became generally known as a distinct deirice. But even now, 
if you inquire into the literature of the text-books to Icnow 
what are the peculiar properties of the c(ul-and-plunger 
arrangement, you will find that the books give you next to no 
information. They are content to deal with the thing in very 
general terms by sajring : Here is a sort of sucking magnet ; 
the core is attracted in. Some books go so far as to tell yon 
that the pull is greatest when the core b about half way in, a 
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statement which is true in one particular case, but false in a 
great many others. Another book tells you that the pull is 
greatest at a point one centimetre below the centre of the 
coil, for plungers of all different lengths — ^which is quite 
untrue. Another book tells you that a wide coil pulb len 
powerfully than a narrow on^ a statement which b true for 
some cases and not for others. The books also gtvcyou some 
approximate rules, which, however, are very little to the p(»nt. 
The reason why this ought to receive much more careful 
consideration is because in this mechanism of coil-and-plunger 
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we have a real means, not only of equalizing, but also of 

vastly extending the range of the pull of the electroniagneL 

Let us take a very simple mode of contrasting the range of 

action of the ordinary electro- 

"*** magnet with the range of action 

of the coil-and-plunger. 

Kg. 104 represents a tubular 
coil, about 9 inches long, set up 
vertically, the iron plunger being 
a rod of the samelength, clamped 
to a loop, whereby it hangs on 
the hook of an ordinary spring 
balance. With this simple means 
it is easy to measure the pull ex- 
erted by the coil on the plunger 
in different positions. If the 
plunger is first held at a con- 
siderable height above the coil, 
and gradually lowered, it is found 
that the pull begins to be per- 
ceptible when the lower end of 
the plunger is yet a little dis- 
tance above the mouth of the 
coil ; and the pull increases as 
it enters. The pull {in this parti- 
cular instance, where the plunger 
is of equal length with the coil) 
goes on increasing as the plunger 
descends, and becomes a maxi- 
mum when the plunger is just a 
tittle mcve than half way immersed ; and, from that point 
onward, though it is still pulled, the pull becomes less and 
less, until, when the ends of the plunger just coincide with 
the ends of the coil, the pull ceases. In this instancy then, 
the pull, though unequally distributed, extends over a range 
somewhat exceedii^ the total length of the cylinder. 

Here are some numbers which are given in a paper 
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written by the late Mr. Robert Hunt in 1856^ and read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, with that eminent engineer, 
Robert Stephenson, in the chair. Mr. Hunt discussed the 
various types of motors, and spoke of this question of the 
range of action. He named some experiments of his own in 
which the following was the range of action. There was a 
horse-shoe electromagnet which at distance zero— that is, 
when its armature was in contact — pulled with a pull of 
220 lb. ; when the distance was made only ^^^ of an inch 
(4 mils), the pull fell to 90; and when the distance was 
increased to 20 mils (^^ of an inch), the pull fell to only 36 llx 
The difference from 220 to 36 was within a range of ^ of an 
inch. He contrasts this with the results given by another me- 
chanism, not quite the simple 
coil-and-plunger, but a variety ^^^ '^^S- 

of electromagnet brought out 
about the year 1845 by a 
Dane living in Liverpool, 
named Hjorth, wherein a sort 
of hollow truncated cone of 
iron (Fig. 105), with coils 
wound upon it — a hollow 
electromagnet, in fact — was 
caused to act on another elec- 
tromagnet, one being caused 
to plunge into the other. 
Now we have no information 
what the pull was at dis- 
tance zero with this curious 
arrangement of Hjorth's, but, 
at a distance of i inch the 
pull (with a very much larger 
apparatus than Hunt's) was 
160 lb., the pull at 3 inches 
was 88 lb., at 5 inches 72 lb. Here, then, we have a range 
action going not over ^ of an inch, but over 5 inches, and 
falling not from 220 to 36, but from 160 to 72, obviously a 
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much more equable kind of range. At the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on that occasion, a number of the most 
celebrated men, Joule, Cowper, Sir William Thomson, Mr. 
Justice Grove, and Professor Tyndall, discussed these matters 
— discussed them up and down — from the point of view of 
range of action, and from the point of view of the fact that 
there was no means of working them at that time except by 
the consumption of zinc in a primary battery ; and they all 
came to the conclusion that electric motors would never pay. 
Robert Stephenson summed up the debate at the end in the 
following words : — " In closing the discussion," he remarked, 
" there could be no doubt from what had been said that the 
application of voltaic electricity, in whatever shape it might 
be developed, was entirely out of the question commercially 
speaking. Without, however, considering the subject in that 
point of view, the mechanical applications seemed to involve 
almost insuperable difficulties. The power exhibited by 
electromagnetism, though very great, extended through so 
small a space as to be practically useless. A powerful magnet 
might be compared^ for tJu sake of illustration, to a steam-eftgine 
with an enormous piston, but with an exceedingly short stroke; 
such an arrangetnent was weU known to be very undesirable** 

Well, from the discussion in 1856 — ^when this question of 
the length of range was so distinctly set forth — down to the 
present time, there have been a large number of attempts to 
ascertain exactly how to design a long-range electromagnet, 
and those who have succeeded have, as a general rule, not 
been the theorists ; rather they have been men compelled by 
force of circumstances to arrive at their result by some kind 
of— shall we call it — "designing eye," by having a sort of 
intuitive perception of what was wanted, and going about it 
in some rough and ready way of their own. Indeed, I am 
afraid had they tried to get much light from calculations 
based on orthodox notions respecting the surface distribution 
of magnetism and all that kind of thing, they would not have 
been much helped. There is our old friend, the law of inverse 
squares, which would of course turn up the first thing, and 
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they would be told that it would be impossible to have a 
magnet that pulled equally through any range, because the 
pull was certain to vary inversely according to the square of 
the distance. But then neither this coil nor the plunger can 
be regarded as a point ; and you know that the law of inverse 
squares is therefore inapplicable. 

Now we want to arrive at a true law. We want to know 
exactly what the law of action of the coil-and-plunger is. It 
is not a very difficult thing to work out, provided you get 
hold of the right ideas. We must begin with a simple case, 
that of a short coil consisting of but one turn, acting on a 
single point-pole. From this we may proceed to consider the. 
effect on a point-pole of a long tube of coiL Then we may 
go on to a more complex case of the tube coil acting on a 
very long iron core ; and, last of all, from the very long iron 
core we may pass to the case of a short core. 

You all know how a long tube of coil such as this will act 
on an iron core. Let us make an experiment with it I turn 
on the current so that it circulates around the coil along the 
tube, and when I hold in front of the aperture of the tube 
this rod of soft iron, it is sucked into the coiL When I pull 
it out a little way it runs back, as with a spring. The current 
happens to be a strong one — about 25 amperes; there are 
about 700 turns of wire on the coiL The rod is about i inch 
in diameter and 20 inches long. So great is the pull that I 
cannot pull it entirely out The pull was very small when 
the rod was outside, but as soon as it gets in it is pulled 
actively, runs in, and settles down with the ends equally 
protruding. The tubular coil I have been using is about 
14 inches long ; but now let us consider a shorter coiL Here 
is one only half-an-inch from one end to the other, but I 
have one somewhat stiir shorter, so short that the length, 
parallel to the axis, is very small compared with the diameter 
of the aperture within. The wire on it consists of but one 
single turn. Taking such a coil, treating it as only one single 
ring, with the current going once round, in what way does it 
act on a magnet that is placed on the axis ? 
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Fig. 106 



Calculation of Effect of Coil on Plunger. 

First of all, take the case of a very long, permanently 
magnetized steel magnet, so long, indeed, that any action on 
the more distant pole is so feeble that it may be disregarded 
altc^ether, and only one pole, say the north pole, is near the 
coiL In what way will that single turn of coil act on that 
single pole ? This is the rule, that the pull does not vary 

inversely as the square of the distance, 
nor as any power at all of the distance 
measured straight along the axis, but 
inversely as the cube of the slant dis- 
tance. Let the point O in Fig. 106 repre- 
sent the centre of the ring, its radius 
being ^. The line O P is the axis of the 
ring, and the distance from O to P we 
will call X. The slant distance from P 
to the ring we call a. Then the pull 
on the axis towards the centre of this coil varies inversely 
as the cube of a. That law can be plotted out in a curve 
for the sake of observing the variations of pull at various 
points along the axis. Allow me to draw your attention to 
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Fig. 107, which represents a section or edge view of the coil. 
At various distances, right and left of the coil, are plotted out 
vertically the corresponding force, the calculations being made 
for a current of 10 amperes, circulating once around a ring of 
I cm. radius. The force with which such a current acts on a 
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magnetic pole of unit strength placed at the central point b 
6*28 dynes. If the pole is moved away down the axis, the 
pull is diminished. At a distance away equal in length to 
the radius it has fallen to 2*22 dynes. At a distance equal 
to twice the radius, or one diameter, it is only 0*56 dynes, 
less than one- tenth of what it was at the centre. At two 
diameters it has fallen to o* 17 dynes, or less than 3 per cent. ; 
and the force at three diameters is only about 2 per cent, of 
that at the centre. 

If, then, we could take a very long magnet, we may utterly 
neglect the action on ^the distant pole. If I had a long steel 
magnet with the south pole 5 or 6 feet away, and the north 
pole at a point three diameters (i. e. 6 cm. in this case) distant 
from the mouth of the coil, then the pull of the current in one 
spiral on the north pole three diameters away would be prac- 
tically negligible ; it would be less than 2 per cent of what the 
pull would be of that single coil when the pole was pushed right 
up into it But now, in the case of the tubular coil, consisting 
of at least a whole layer of turns of wire, the action of all of 
the turns has to be considered. If the nearest of the turns of 
wire is at a distance equal to three diameters, all the other turns 
of wire will be at greater distances, and, therefore, if we may 
neglect such small quantities as 2 per cent of the whole amount, 
we may neglect their action also, for it will be still smaller in 
amount Now, for the purpose of arriving at the action of a 
whole tube of coil, I will adopt a method of plotting devised by 
Mr. Sayers. Suppose we had a whole tube coiled with copper 
wire from end to end, its action would be practically the same 
as though the copper wire were gathered together in small 
numbers at distant intervals. If, for example, I count the 
number of turns in a centimetre length of the actual tubular 
coil which I used in my first experiment, I find there are four. 
Now if, instead of having four wires distributed over tKe cen- 
timetre, I had one stout wire in the middle of that space to 
carry four times the current, the general effect would be the 
same. This diagram (Fig. 108) is calculated out on the sup* 
position that the effect will be not greatly different if the 
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wires were aggregated in that way, and it is easier to calculate. 
If, beginning at the end of the tube marked A, we take the 
wires over the first centimetre of length and aggregate them, 
we can draw a curve, marked i, for the eflfect of that lot of 
wires. For the next lot, we could draw a similar curve, but 
instead of drawing it on the horizontal line we will add the 
several heights of the second curve on to those of the first, 
and that gives the curve marked 2 ; for the third part, add 
the ordinates of another similar curve, and so gradually build 
up a final curve for the total action of this tubular coil on a 
unit pole at different points along the axis. This resultant 
curve b^ns about 2^ diameters away from the end, rises 
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gently, and then suddenly, and then turns over and becomes 
nearly flat with a long level back. It does not rise any more 
after a point about 2\ diameters along from A ; the curve at 
that point becomes practically flat, or does not vary more 
than about i per cent, however long the tube may be. For 
example, in a tubular coil i inch in diameter and 20 inches 
long, there will be a uniform magnetic field for about 1 5 inches 
along the middle of the coil. In a tubular coil 3 cm. in diameter 
and 40 cm. long, there will be a uniform magnetic field for 
about 32 cm. along the middle of the coiL The meaning of 
this is that the value of the magnetic forces down the axis of 
that coil begins outside the mouth of the tube, increases, rises 
to a certain maximum amount a little within the mouth of 
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the tube, and after that is perfectly constant nearly all the 
way along the tube, and then falls off symmetrically as you 
get to the other end. The ordinates drawn to the curve 
represent the forces at corresponding points along the axis of 
the tube, and may be taken to represent not simply the 
magnetizing force, but the pull on a magnetic pole at the end 
of an indefinitely long, thin steel magnet of fixed strength. 

The rule for calculating the intensity of the magnetic force 
at any point on the axis of the long tubular coil within this 
region where the force is uniform, is : — 

H = ~ 7r X the ampere-turns per cm. of length. 

And, as the total magnetizing power of a tubular coil is pro- 
portional not only to the intensity of the magnetic force at 
any point, but also to the length, the integral magnetizing 
effect on a piece of iron that is inserted into the coil may be 

taken as practically equal to 3. ^r x the total number of 

ampere-turns in that portion of the tubular coil which sur- 
rounds the iron. If the iron protrudes as much as three 
diameters at both ends, the total magnetizing force is simply 

— 7r X the whole number of ampere-turns. 

Now that case is of course not the one we are usually 
dealing with. We cannot procure steel magnets with uhalter* 
able poles of fixed strength. Even the hardest steel magnet, 
magnetized so as to give us a permanent pole near or at the end 
of it — quite close up to the end of it when you put it into a 
magnetizing coil — becomes by that fact further magnetized. 
Its pole becomes strengthened as it is drawn in, so that the 
case of an unalterable pole is not one which can actually be 
realized. One does not usually work with steel ; one works 
with soil iron plungers which are not magnetized at all when 
at a distance away, but become magnetized in the act of being 
placed at the mouth of the coil, and which become more 
highly magnetized the further they go in. They tend, indeed, 
to settle down with the ends protruding equally, for that is 
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the position where they most nearly complete the magnetic ' 
circuit; where, therefore, they are most completely and 
highly magnetized. Accordingly, we have this fact to deal 
with, that whatever may be the magnetizing forces all along 
a tube, the magnetism of the entering core will increase as it 
goes on. We must therefore have recourse to the following 
procedure. We will construct a curve in which we will plot, 
not simply the magnetizing forces of the spiral at different 
points, but the product of the magnetizing forces into the 
magnetism of the core which itself increases as the core moves 
in. The curve with a flat top to it corresponds to an ideal 
case of a single pole of constant strength. We wish to pass 
from this to a curve which shall represent a real case, with 
an iron core. Let us still suppose diat we are using a very 
long core, one so long that when the front pole has entered 
the coil the other end is still a long way off With an iron 
core of course it depends on the size and quality of the iron 
as to how much magnetism you get for a given amount of 
magnetizing power. When the core has entered up to a. 
certain point, you have the magnetizing forces up to that point 
acting on it ; it acquires a certain amount of magnetism, so 
that the pull will necessarily go on increasing and increasing, 
although the intensity of the magnetic force from point to 
point along the axis of the coil remains the same, until 
within about two diameters from the far end. Although the 
magnetic force inside the long spiral remains the same, 
because the magnetism of the core is increasing, the pull goes 
on increasing and increasing (if the iron does not get satu- 
rated) at an almost uniform rate all the way up, until the 
piece of iron has been poked pretty nearly through to the 
distant end. In Fig. 109, a tubular coil, B A, is represented. 
Suppose a long iron core is placed on the axis to the right, 
and that its end is gradually brought up towards R When 
it arrives at X, the pull becomes sensible, and increases, at the 
first rapidily as the core enters the mouth of the tube, then 
gently as the core travels along, attaining a maximum, C, 
at about the further end. A, of the tube. When it approaches 
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to the other end, A, it comes to the region where the 
magnetizing force falls off, but the magnetism is still going 
on increasing, because something is still being added to the 
total magnetizing power, and these two effects nearly balance 
one another, so that the pull arrives at the maximum. This 
is the highest point, C, on the curve ; the greatest pull occur- 
ing just as the end of the iron core arrives at the bottom 01" 
far end of the tubular coil, from which point there is a very 
rapid falling off. The question of rapidity of descent from 
that point depends only on how long the core is. If the core 
is a very long one, so that its other pole is still very far away. 




'' A O B 

Diagram of Force and Work of Coil-and-Plungek. 

you have a long, slow descent going on over some three 
diameters, and gradually vanishing. If, however, the other 
pole is coming up within measurable distance of B, then the 
curve will come down more rapidly to a definite point, X. 
To take a simple case where the iron core is twice as long as 
the coil, its curve will descend in pretty nearly a straight line 
down to a point such that the ends of the iron rod stand out 
equally from the ends of the tube. 

Precisely similar effects will occur in all other cases where 
the plunger is considerably longer than (at least twice as long 
as) the coil surrounding it If you take a different case^ 
however, you will get another effect Take the case of a 
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plunger of the same length as the coil, then this is what 
necessarily happens. At first the effects are much the same ; 
but as soon as the core has entered about half^or a little more 
than half its length, you b^n to have the action of the other 
pole that is left protruding outside tending to pull the 
plunger back ; and although the magnetizing force goes on 
increasing the farther the plunger enters, the repulsion exerted 
by the coil on the other pole of the plunger keeps increasing 
still faster as this end nears the mouth of the coiL In that case 
the maximum will occur at a point a little further than halfway 
along the coil, and from that point the curve will descend and 
go to zero at A ; that is to say, there will be no pull when 
both ends of the plunger coincide with the two ends of the 
coiL If you take a plunger that is a little shorter than the coil, 
then you find that the attraction comes down to zero at afi 
earlier period stilL The maximum pull occurs earlier, and so 
does the reduction of the pull to zero ; there being no action at 
all upon the short core when it lies wholly within that r^ion 
of the tube within which the intensity of the magnetic force is 
uniform. That is to say, for any portion of this tube corre- 
sponding to the flat top of the curve of Fig. 108, if the plunger 
of iron is so short as to lie wholly within that region, then 
there is no action upon it ; it is not pulled either way. Now 
these things can be not only predicted by the help of such a 
law as that, but verified by experiment. There is a set of 
tubular coils which is used at the Finsbury Technical College 
for the purpose of verifying these laws. One of the coils is 
about 9 inches long, one about half that length, another just 
a quarter. They are all made alike in this way, that Uiey 
have exactly the same weight of copper wire, cut from the 
same hank, upon them. There are, of course, more turns on 
the long one than on the shorter, because with the shorter 
ones each turn requires on the average a larger amount of 
wire, and therefore the same weight of wire will not make 
the same number of windings. We use that very simple ap» 
paratus, a Salter's balance, to measure the pull exerted down 
to different distances on cores of various lengths. We find that 
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in every case the pull increases and becomes a maximum^ 
then diminishes. We will now make the experiment, taking 
first a long plunger, roughly about twice as long as the 
coiL The pull increases as the plunger goes down, and the 
maximum pull occurs just when the lower end gets to the 
bottom; beyond that the pull is less. Using the same 
plunger with these shorter coils, one finds the same thing; 
in fact more marked, for we have now a core which b more 
than twice the length of the coil. So we find, taking in all 
these cases, that the maximum pull occurs, not when the 
plunger is half way in, as the books say, but when the bottom 
end of it is just beginning to come out through the bottom of 
the coil that we are using. If, however, we take a shorter 
plunger, the result is different Here is one just the same 
length as the coil. With this one the maximum pull does 
occur when the core is about half way in ; the maximum puU 
is just about at the middle. Again, with a very short core — 
here is one about one-sixth of the length of the coil — ^the 
maximum pull occurs as it is going into the mouth of the coil ; 
and when both ends have gone in so far that it gets into the 
region of equable magnetic field there is no more pull on one 
end than on the other ; one end is trying to move with a cer- 
tain force down the tube, and the other end is trying to move 
with exactly equal force up the tube, and the two balance one 
another. If we carry that to a still more extreme case, and 
employ a little round ball of iron to explore down the tube, 
you will find this curious result, that the only place where 
any pull occurs on the ball is just as it is going in at the 
mouth. For about half-an-inch in the neck of the coil there 
is a pull ; but there is no pull down the interior of the tube 
at all, and there is no measurable pull outside. 

Now these actions of the coil on the core are capable of 
being viewed from another standpoint Every engineer 
knows that the work done by a force has to be measured by 
multiplying together the force and the distance through which 
its point of application moves forward. Here we have a vary- 
ing force acting over a certain range. We ought, therefore. 
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to take the amount of the force at each point, and multiply 
that by the adjacent little bit of range, averaging the force 
over that range, and then take the next value of force With 
the next little bit of range, and so consider in small portions 
the work done along the whole length of travel If we call 
the length of travel jr, the element of length must be called dx. 
Multiply that by/, the force. The force multiplied by the 
element of length gives us the work, d w, done in that short 
range. Now the whole work over the whole travel is made 
up of the sum of such elements all added together ; that is to 
say, we have to take all the various values of/, multiply each 
by its own short range dx, and the sum of sdl those^ writing 

I for the sum, would be equal to the sum of all the work ; 

that is to say, the whole work done in putting the thing 
tc^ether will be written :-^ 



w 



■p 



dx. 



Now what I want you to think about is this : here, say, is a 
coil, and there is a distant core. Though there is a current in 
the coil, it is so far away from the core that practically there 
is no action ; bring them nearer and nearer together ; pre- 
sently they beg^n to act on one another, there is a pull, which 
increases as the core enters, then comes to a maximum, then 
dies away as the end of the core begins to protrude at the 
other side. There is no further pull at all when the two ends 
stand out equally. 

Now there has been a certain total amount of work done 
by this apparatus. Every engineer knows that if we can 
ascertain the force at every point along the line of travel, the 
work done in that travel is readily expressed by the area of 
the force-curve. Think of the curve X C Xj, in Fig. 109, 
p. 251, the ordinates of which represent the forces. The whole 
area underneath this curve represents the work done by the 
system, and therefore represents equally the work you would 
have to do upon it in pulling the system apart The area 
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under the curve represents the total work done iii attracting 
in the iron plunger, with a pull distributed over the range X Xi. 

Now I want you to compare that with the case of an 
electromagnet, where, instead of having this distributed pull, 
you have a much stronger pull over a much shorter range. I 
have endeavoured to contrast the two in the other curves 
drawn in Fig. 109. Suppose we have our coil, and suppose 
the core, instead of being made of one rod such as this, were 
made in two parts, so that they could be put together with a 
screw in the middle, or fastened together in any other 
mechanical way. 

Now first treat this rod as a single plunger, screw the two 
parts together, and begin with the operation of allowing it to 
enter into the coil, the work done will be the area under the 
curve which we have already considered. Let us divide the 
iron core into two. First of all put in one end of it ; it will 
be attracted up in a precisely similar fashion, only, being a 
shorter bar, the maximum would be a little displaced. Let it 
be drawn in up to half-way only ; we have now a tube half 
filled with iron, and in doing so we shall have had a certain 
amount of work done by the apparatus. As the piece of iron 
is shorter, the force-curve, which ascends from X to Yi, will lie 
little lower than the curve X C Xi ; but the area under that 
lower curve, which stops half way, will be the work done by 
the attraction of this half core. Now go to the other end and 
put in the other half of the iron. You now have not only the 
attraction of the tube, but that of the piece which is already 
in place, acting like an electromagnet Beginning with a 
gentle attraction, it soon runs up, and draws the force-curve 
to a tremendously steep peak, becoming a very great force 
when the distance asunder is very small 

We have therefore in this case a totally different curve 
made up of two parts, a part for the putting in of the first 
half of the core, and a steeper part for the second ; but the 
net result is, we have the same quantity of iron magnetized in 
exactly the same manner by the same quantity of electric 
current running round the same amount of copper wire — that 
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\s to say, the total amount of work done in these two cases is 
necessarily equal Whether you allow the entire plunger to 
come in by a gentle pull over a long range, or whether you 
put the core in in two pieces — one part with a gentle pull, 
and the other with a sudden spring up at the end — ^the total 
work mui^. be the same ; that is to say, the total area under 
our two new curves must the same as the area under the old 
curve. The advantage, then, of this coil-and-plunger method 
of employing iron and copper is, not that it gets any more 
work out of the same expenditure of energy, but that it dis- 
tributes the pull over a considerable range. It does not, 
however, equalise it altogether over the range of travel 

Horse-shoe Plungers, 

In 1846 Guillemin suggested the use of a double plunger 
consisting of a horse-shoe shaped core, the two limbs of which 
were sucked up into two tubular coils. Devices of this kind 
are found in several arc lamps. 

Experimental Data concerning Coil-and-Plunger. 

A number of experimental researches have been made 
from time to time to elucidate the working of the coil-and- 
plunger. Hankel, in 1850, examined the relation between 
the pull in a given portion of the plunger and the exciting 
power. He found that, so long as the iron core was so thick 
and the exciting power so small that magnetization of the 
iron never approached saturation, the pull was proportional to 
the square of the current, and was also proportional to the 
square of the number of turns of wire. Putting these two 
facts together we get the rule — which is true only for an 
unsaturated core in a given position — that the pull is propor- 
tional to the square of the ampere-turns. 

This might have been expected, for the magnetism of the 
iron core will, under the assumptions made above, be propor- 
tional to the ampere-turns, and the intensity of the magnetic 
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field in which it is placed being also proportional to the 
ampcre-tums, the pull, which is the product of the magnetisn 
and of the intensity of the field, ought to be proportional to 
the square of the ampere-tums. 

Dub, who examined cores of different thicknesses found 
the attraction to vary as the square root of the diameter of 
the core. His own experiments show that this is inexact; 
and that the force is quite as nearly proportional to the 
diameter as to its square root There b again reason for this. 
The magnetic circuit consists largely of air-paths by which 
the magnetic lines flow from one end to the other. As the 
main part of the magnetic reluctance of the circuit is that of 
the air, anything which reduces the air reluctance increases 
the magnetization, and, consequently, the pulL Now, in this 
case, the reluctance of the air*paths is mainly governed by the 
surface exposed by the end portions of the iron core. In* 
creasing these diminishes the reluctance, and increases the 
magnetization by a corresponding amount 

Von Waltenhofen, in 1870, compared the attraction 
exerted by two equal (short) tubular coils on two iron cores^ 
one of which was a solid cylindrical rod, and the other a tube 
of equal length and weight, and found the tube to be more 
powerfully attracted. Doubtless, the effect of the increased 
surface in diminishing the reluctance of the magnetic circuit 
explains the cause of the observation. 

Von Feilitzsch compared the action of a tubular coil upon 
a plunger of soft iron with that exerted by the same coil 
upon a core of hard and magnetized steel of equal dimensions. 
The plungers (Fig. no) were each 10*1 cm. long; the coil 
being 29*5 cm. in length, and 4*2 in diameter. The current^ 
however, which was applied in the experiment with the steel 
. magnet as plunger, was much greater than that used in the 
case of the soft iron core, which nevertheless gave the more 
powerful pull. The steel magnet showed a maximum attrac- 
tion when it had plunged to a depth of 5 cm., whilst the iron 
core had its maximum at a depth of 7 cm., doubtless because 
its own magnetization went on increasing more than did that 
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of the steel core. As the uniform field region began at a 
depth of about 8 cm., and the cores were 10* i cm. in length, 
one would expect the attracting force to come to zero when 
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the cores had plunged in to a depth of about 1 8 cm. As a 
matter of fact, the zero point was reached a little earlier. It 
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will be noticed that the puU at the nuucimum was a Uttle 
greater in the case of the iron plunger. 

The most careful researches of late years are those made 
by Dr. Theodore Bruger, in 1886. One of his researches la 
which a cylindrical iron plunger was used, is represented hy 
two of the curves in Fig. ill. He used two coils, one 3^ cm. 
long, the other 7 cm. long. These are indicated in the 
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BEUGEK's ExPEKIMKNTt ON COIU AMD Fldmoiu. 

bottom left-hand comer. The exciting current was a little 
over 8 amperes. The cylindrical plunger was 39 cm. Ion|r. 
The plunger is supposed, in the diagram, to enter on the leH; 
and the number of grammes of pull is plotted out opposite 
the position of the entering end of the plunger. As the two 
curves show by their steep peaks, the maximum pull occurs 
just when the end 6[ the plunger begins to emerge through 
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the c<m1^ and the'puU comes down to zero when' the ends of 
the core protrude equally. In this figure ^e dotted curves 
relate to the use of the longer of the two coils. The height 
of the peak, with the coil of double length, is nearly four times 
as great, there being double ampere-turns of excitation. In 
some other experiments, which are plotted in Hg. 112, the 
wme core was used with a tubular coil 13 cm. long. Using 

Fig. IIS. 
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currents of various strengths, 1*5 ampere, 3, 4*8, (S^ or 8 
amperes, the pull is of course different, but broadly you get 
the same effect, that the maximum pull occurs just where the 
pole b^ns to come out at the far end of the tubular cotL 
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There are slight diflferences ; with the smallest amount of 
current the maximum is exactly over the end of the tub^ but 
with currents rather larger, the maximum point comes a little 
farther back. When the core gets well saturated, the force- 
curve docs not go on rising so far ; it begins to turn over at 
an earlier stage, and the maximum place is necessarily 
displaced a little way back from the end of the tube. That 
was also observed by Von Waltenhofen when using the steel 
magnet. 

Effect of using Coned Plungers 

But now, if instead of employing a cylindrical core you 
employ one that is pointed, you find this completely alters the 
position of the maximum pull, for now the point is insufficient 
to carry the whole of the magnetic lines which are formed in 
the iron rod. They do not come out at the point, but filter 
through, so to speak, along the sides of the core. The r^^ion 
where the magnetic lines come up through the iron into the 
air is no longer a definite ** pole *' at or near the end of the 
rod, but is distributed over a considerable surface ; conse- 
quently when the point begins to poke its nose out, you still 
have a larger portion of iron up the tube, and the pull, instead 
of coming to a maximum at that position, b distributed over 
a wider range. 

I am now making the experiment roughly with my spring 
balance and a conical plunger, and I think you will be able to 
notice a marked difference between this case and that of the 
cylindrical plunger. The pull increases as the plunger enters^ 
but the maximum is not so well defined with a pointed core 
as it is with one that is flat-ended. This essential difference 
between coned plungers and cylindrical ones was discovered 
by an engineer of the name of Krizik, who applied his dis- 
covery in the mechanism of the Pilsen arc lamps. Coned 
plungers were also examined by Bruger. In Fig. 112 are given 
the curves that correspond to the use of a coned iron core, as 
well as those corresponding to the use of the cylindrical iron 
rod. You will notice that, as compared with the cylindrical 
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plunger, the coned core never gave so big a pull, and the 
maximum occurred not as the tip emerged, but when it got a 
very considerable way out on the other side. So it is with 
boUi the shorter and the longer coil. The dotted curves 
in Fig. 1 1 2 represent the behaviour of a coned plunger. With 
the longer coil represented, and with various currents, the 
maximum pull occurred when the tip had come a considerable 
way out ; and the position of the maximum pull, instead of 
being brought nearer to the entering end with a high mag« 
netizing current, was actually caused to occur farther down ; 
the range of action became extended with large currents as 
compared with small ones. Bruger also investigated the case 
of cores of very irregular shapes, resembling, for example, 
the shank of a screw-driver, and found a very curious and 
irr^;ular force-curve. There is a good deal more yet to be 
done, I fancy, in examining this question of distributing the 
pull on an attracted core by altering the shape of it ; but 
Bruger has shown us the way, and we ought not to find 
very much difficulty in following him. 

Solid and Hollow Plungers. 

It is often supposed that hollow plungers are as good as 
solid cores. The reason is that when one is dealing with 
weak magnetizing forces, which do not nearly saturate the 
iron core, the greater part of the magnetizing force is spent 
in driving the magnetic lines through the return paths through 
the air (compare p. 1 79), and consequently the pull on the 
core depends much more on the reluctance offered in the air 
part of the magnetic circuit than on that of the iron part 
Hence, for weak magnetizing forces, hollow plungers act just 
as well as solid ones of the same external diameter and 
length. But for strong magnetizing forces this is no longer 
so, because the tubular core becomes practically saturated at 
an earlier stage than the solid one. In Fig. 113 the behaviour 
of a tubular core is contrasted with that of a solid core (Na 2) 
of the same external diameter. In the same figure b given 
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a curve for solid core (No. i) of smaller siz^ but sl^htljr 
greater weight than the tubular one. With small magnetizing 
forces this core is less strongly 
magnetized than the tubular 
one, but with large magnetizing 
forces it is more strongly mag- 
netized. 

Other Modes of Extending 
Range of Action. 

Another way of altering the 
distribution of the pull is to 
alter the distribution of the wire 
on the coil. Instead of having 
a coned core use a coned coil, 
the winding being heaped up 
thicker at one end than at the other. Such a coil, wound in 
steps of increasing thickness, has been used for some yean 
by GaifTe, in his arc lamp; it has also been patented in 
Germany by Leupold. M. Tr&ve has made the suggestion to 
employ an iron wire coil, so as to utilise the magnetism of the 
iron that is carrying the current Tr&ve declares that sudi 
coils for an equal current possess four times the pulling power. 
I doubt whether that is so ; but even if it wer^ we must 
remember that to drive any given current through an iron wire 
instead of a copper wire of the same bulk, implies that we 
must force the current through six times the resistance ; and, 
therefore, we shall have to employ six times the horse-power 
to drive the same current through the iron wire coil, so that 
there is really no gain. Again, a suggestion has been made 
to inclose in an iron jacket the coil employed in this way; 
Iron-clad solenoids have been employed from time to tinne; 
but they do not increase the range of action ; what they do 
is to tend to prevent the falling off of the internal pull at the 
region within the mouth of the coiL It equalises the internal 
pull at the expense of all external action. An iron-dad 
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solenoid has piactkally no attraction at all on anything outside 
of it, not even on an iron core placed at a distance of half a 
diameter of the aperture ; it is only when the core is inside the 
tube that the attraction begins, and the magnetizing power is 
practically uniform from end to end. In 1889 I wished to 
make use of this property for 
Fio. 114. some experiments on the action 

of magnetism on light, and for 
that purpose I had built, by 
Messrs. Paterson and Cooper, 
1 1.^ ^. -^^ this powerful coil, which is pro- 
't^^^^ vided with a tubular iron jacket 
out^de, and with a thick iron 
disk perforated by a central hole 
covering each end. The m^- 
netic circuit around the exterior 
of the coil is practically com- 
pleted with soft irotL With 
this coil, one may take it, there is 
an absolutely uniform magnetic field from one end of the tuljc 
to the other; not falling off at the ends as it would do if the 
ma^etic circuit had simply an air return. The whole of the 
ampere-turns of exciting power are employed in magnetizing 
the central space, in which therefore the actions are very 
powerful and uniform. The coil and its uses were described 
in the author's lecture, at the Royal Institution, on " Optical 
Torque," in 18891 
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Modifications of the Coil-and-Plunger. 

In one variety of the coil-and-plunger mechanism a second 
coil is wound on the plunger. In such a case the magnetism 
of the core is partly due to the current in the coil around it, 
partly due to Uie current in the outer coiL It will tend to 
move into such a position as will make its magnetization a 
maximum. Hjtirth used this modification, and tlie same 
thing has been employed in several arc lamps. There is a 
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series of drawings upon this wall depicting the medianisni 

of about a dozen different forms of arc lamp^ all made 1^ 

Messrs. Paterson and Cooper. In one of these there is a 

plunger with a coil on it drawm 

into a tubular coil, the current 

flowing successively through both 

coils. In another there are two 

separate coils in separate circuits, 

one of thin wire and one of thick, 

one being connected in series with 

the arc, and one in shunt 

Differential Coii^-and- 
Plunger. 

There is a drawing here, Fig, 
115, showing the arrangement, 
which was originally introduced 
by Siemens, wherein a plunger is 
drawn at one end into the coil that 
is in the main circuit, and at the 
other end into a coil that is in 
shunt Here, obviously the mag- 
netism of the plunger will depend 
upon the currents flowing around 
both of the coils, and will be dif- ""^^""^^ 
ferent according to whether the 
currents both circulate in the same sense around the iron cor^ 
or not It is also obvious that where one core plunges its' 
opposite ends into two coils, the magnetization will depend 
on both coils, and the resultant pull will not be simply the 
difference between the pull of the two coils acting each sepa- 
rately. Fig. 1 1 5 shows also another modification of the same 
arrangement, designed to give greater independence of action 
to the two coils ; for in this case the magnetization of either 
plunger is practically dependent only upon the current in its 
own coiL The two plungers are connected mechanically by' 
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a rod of brass or other non-magnetic metal This latter 
disposition is usually adopted in preference to the former in 
all cases where alternating currents are used ; for with such 
currents a magnetic-plunger extending from one coil to the 
other would act like the core of an induction coil, causing the 
current in one coil to set up induction currents in the other 
coiL In all cases where alternating currents are used, the 
cores must be laminated, a split tube being the usual form 
adopted ~ ^ 

There are other modes of securing differential action. For 
example, in some forms of the Pilsen arc lamp the (coned) 
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Differential Plungers of the 
Brockie-Pell Arc Lamp. 



iron plungers are connected together by an overhead cord 
passing over a pulley. In these lamps the coned cores are so 
shaped, and hung upon a cord of such a length, as to secure 
that the curve connecting pull and travel (Fig. 116) shall be 
symmetrical on the two sides of the position of maximum 
pull. 

Fig. 1 17 depicts a fourth kind of differential arrangement, 
used in the Brockie-Pell and other arc lamps, in which there 
snre two separate plungers attached to the two ends of a see- 
,:aw lever. In this case the two magnetizing actions are 
separate. A is one core, entering into the bobbin £1, wound 
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with thick wire to cany the main current ; while B enters the 
bobbin £» which is wound with fine wire and connected as a 
shunt 

In a fifth kind of difTerential arrangement there is but one 
plunger and one tubular t>obbin, upon which are wound the 
two coils, differentially, so that the action on the plunger is 
simply due to the diiTerence between the 
ampere-turns circulating in the' two separate f^* *»*■ 
wires. This is illustrated by the mechanism 
of Menges' arc lamp depicted in Fig. 118. /i 



Coil and Coil-Plonger. 

When one abandons iron altogether, and 
merely uses two tubular coils, one of wide 
diameter, and another of narrower diameter 
capable of entering into the former, and passes 
electric currents through both of them, if the 
currenU are circulating in the same fashion 
through both of them, they will be drawn 
toward one another. This arrangement has 
also been used in arc lamps. If the currents 
circulate in opposite senses in the two coils, 
then they will tend to push one another apart 
In either case the mutual force, in any given 
position of the coils, will be proportional to 
the product of their respective ampere-turns. 

Sectioned Coiu 

Sectioned Coils, with Plunger. — An im- . . 

^. J if n 1. .. MiwoM" Aac 

portant su^estion was made by Pag<^ at>out Lamp. 

i85C\ when he designed a form of coil-and- 

plunger having a travel of indefinitely long range. The 

coiled tube, instead of consisting merely of one coil excited 

simultaneously throughout its whole length by the current, 

was constructed in a number of separate sections or short 
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tubes, associated together end to end^ and furnished with' 
means for turning on the electric current into any of the 
sections separately. Suppose an iron core to be just entering 
into any section, the current is turned on in that section, and 
as the end of the core passes through it, the current is then 
turned on in the section next ahead. In this way an attrac- 
tion may be kept up along a tube of indefinite length. Page 
constructed an electric motor on this plan, which was later 
revived by Du Moncel, and again by Marcel Deprez in his 
electric " hammer." (Fig. 200^ p. 36a) 



Action of Magnetic Field on Small Iron Sphere. 

In dealing with the action of tubular coils upon iron cores, 

I showed how, when a very short core is placed in a uniform 

magnetic field, it is not drawn in either directioa The most 

extreme case is where a small sphere of soft iron is employed. 

Such a sphere, if placed in even the most powerful magnetic 

field, does not tend to move in any direction if the field is 

truly uniform. If the field is not uniform, then the iron 

sphere always tends to move from the place where the field is 

weak to a place where the field is stronger. A ball of bismuth 

or one of copper, tends, on the contrary, to move from a place 

where the field is strong to a place where the field is weaker. 

This is the explanation of the actions called " diamagnetic," 

which were at one time erroneously attributed to a supposed 

diamagnetic polarity opposite in kind to the ordinary magnetic 

polarity. A simple way of stating the facts is to say that a 

small sphere of iron tends to move up the slope of a magnetic 

field with a force proportional to that slope ; whilst (in air) a 

sphere of bismuth or of copper tends, with a feeble force, to 

move down that slope. Any small piece of soft iron — a short 

cylinder, for example — shows the same kind of behaviour as 

a small sphere. In some of Ayrton and Perry's coiled-ribbon 

amperemeters and voltmeters, and in some of Sir William 

TThomson's current-meters, this principle is applied. 
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Long Range Electromagnets. Intermediate 

Forms. 

The coil-and-plunger apparatus considered in the pie* 
ceding chapter does not, for a given weight of copper and 
iron, exert at any part of the extended range of motion a 
force so great as can be obtained over a very short range 
when the fixed-core forms of electromagnet are used. Many 
inventors have therefore sought to devise electromagnets 
having a range of motion of their armature longer than that 
of the ordinary bar or horse-shoe form, but without sacrifidng 
altogether the powerful pull afforded by the action of the 
fixed iron core. For certain purposes it b desirable to con* 
struct an electromagnet which, while having the powerful pall 
of the electromagnet, should have over its limited range of 
action a more equable pull, resembling in this respect the 
equalizing of range of the coil-and-plunger. Amongst the 
various suggestions for long-range electromagnets, the fore^ 
most place must be given to those forms which occupy an 
intermediate place between the coil-and-plunger and the 
forms with fixed core. 

Stopped-Coil Electromagnets. 

One form of electromagnets in this class consists of a 
plunger working into a tubular 'coil in which a short fixed 
core is inserted, closing the tube up to a certain distance. 
Bonelli's form of electromagnet, depicted in Fig. 30^ p- 55f 
comes under this category. The force with which the 
movable part of the core is sucked into the coil b somewhat 
greater, owing to the concentrating effect of the fixed part, 
than would be the case with an open coil ; and when the 
movable part has so entered, it is drawn in by a pull increas- 
ing greatly as the gap in the magnetic circuit closes up. The 
reader should refer back to a passage earlier in this Chapter, 
p. 255, bearing on this matter. 

Another example is afforded by the plunger electro- 
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magnet employed in the Brush arc lamps. A couple of 
tubular coils receive each an iron plunger, connected together 
hy a yoke; whilst above, the magnetic circuit is partially 
completed by the sheet of iron which forms part of the 
inclosing box. You have here; also, the advantage of a fairiy 
complete magnetic circuit, tt^ther with a comparative^- 
loog travel of the plunger and coiL It is a fair compromise 
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between the two ways of working. The pull is not, however, 
in any of these forms, equal all along the whole range (rf* 
travel ; it increases as the magnetic circuit becomes more 
complete. 

Fig. 120 represents a peculiar form of electromagnet com- 
bining some of the features of the iron-clad electromagnet 
with those of the movable plunger. It has a limited range 
of action, but is of great power over that range, owing to its 
excellent magnetic circuit It was invented, in 1870^ by 
Stevens and Hardy, for use in an electric motor for running 
sewing machines. A very similar form is used in Western's 
arc lampk 
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In Rankin Kennedy's arc lamp^ the mechanism of which 
is shown in Fig. 121, a similar form of electromagnet is used. 
Here, however, the action of this electroma^et M, which is 
in the main circuit of the lam[s and is required to pull.with 
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considerable power and certainty in order to strike the arc, is 
partly balanced against the action of a shunt-wound coil S^ 
which acts upon a second plunger Fi connected by cord and 
pulley with the plunger P, of the main-circuit electromagnet 
The action therefore becomes a differential one from the 
moment when the arc has been struck. 

A form of plunger electromagnet invented by Hiriroyd 
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Smith in 1S77, resembles Fig. 1 20 inverted ; the ccnl being 
sunx>unded by an iron jacket, whilst a plunger, furnished at 
the top with an iron disk, descends down the central tube to 

Fio, las. Fifl. 113. 
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meet the iron at the bottom. It is shown 
in F^. 122. . A closely similar form is em- 
ployed in Timmis and Currie's form of 
railway signal electromagnet 

Another intennediate form is due to 
Roloff, who made his electromagnets with 
iron cores not standing out, but sunk 
below the level of the ends of the coils 
(Fig* 123), whilst the armature was fur- 
nished with little extensions that passed 
down into these projecting tubular ends of the coils. Some 
an lamps have magnets of precisely that form, with a short 
plunger entering a tubular coil, and met half-way down by a 
short Rxed core inside the tube; 

Fig. 124 represents a form of tubular ironclad electromagnet 
that deserves a little more attention, being the one used by 
Messrs. Ayrton and Perry in 1882 ; a coil has an iron jacket 
round it. and also an annular iron disk across the top, and an 
annular iron disk across the bottom, there bdng also a short 
internal tube of iron extending a little way down from the 
top, almost meeting another short internal tube of iron coming 
up from the bottom. The magnetic effect of the inclosed 
copper coil b concentrated within an extremely short space 
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between the ends of the internal tubes, where theie te a 
wonderfully strong unifonn field. The range of acUon you 
can alter just as you please in the construction, by shortening 

Fto. 114, 
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or lengthening the internal tubes. An iron rod inserted 
below is drawn with great power and equality of pull over the 
range from one end to the other of these internal tubes. 
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The reader should contrast with the last two devices, and 
with Fig. 133, the suggestion of Gaiser, Fig. 135, for obtaining 
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greater range of action from an ordinary electromagnet with 
cylindrical cores. The bobbin is made short so as not to 
cover the protruding end of the core. The armature consists 
of a strip of sheet iron bent to surround the poles. 

Other devices for extending the range, and for equalizing 
the pull of electromagnets, fall within the scope of the next 
chapter, which is devoted to the topic of electromagnetic 
mechanism. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC MECHANISM. 

In many ways the electromagnet lends itself to mechanical 
adaptations and purposes of such a special kind that its use 
opens out a new department in the general science of mechan- 
ism. In this new department there is great need of some 
classification of a systematic kind. It is half a century since 
Willis, at Cambridge, reduced to something like a system the 
subject of mechanism in general. The work which he began 
has now for twenty years been reduced to a well-nigh perfect 
system, by Reuleaux, in his great treatise on the Kinematics of 
Machinery. As yet it has not been found possible to reduoe 
to systems of electro-kinematic pairs, all forms of electro- 
magnetic mechanism. Nevertheless some sort of dassifica* 
tion, however crude»will be helpful. It will, therefore, be 
convenient to preface this chapter by a simple cat^forical 
enumeration of all the various kinds of electromagnetic me- 
chanism that are known. 

Enumeration of Electromagnetic Mechanisms. 

I. Electromagnets — 

A. Fixed coil and core ; moving armature. 

1. Short compact magnetic circuit, for traction in 

contact 

2. Elongated circuit and heavier coil, for attraction 

at distance. 

3. Special forms : Ironclad, club-footed, laminated, 

consequent, multipolar, &c 

B. Fixed tubular coil and moving plunger. 

I. Plunger longer than coiL 

T 2 
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2. Plunger shorter than coiL 

3. Special forms of plunger ; coned, laminated, &c, 

4. Coil constructed in sections for successive action. 
C Intermediate forms ; stopped coil, &c. 

D. Fixed tubular coil and movable coiL 

IL Electromagnets with Opposing Forces — 

1. Counterpoise weights. 

2. Counterpoise springs^ 

3. Counterpoise magnets. 

IIL Equalisers for Electromagnets — 

1. Electrical equalizers. 

2. Set-up springs. 

3. Rocking levers. 

4. Linkage movements. 

5. Cam equalizers with shaped polar faces. 

IV. Electromagnetic Cams. Devices depending on the lateral 

approach of a shaped polar surface. 

V. Electromagnetic Linkages. Devices depending upon the 

mutual interaction of two or more separate electro- 
magnets. 
VL Apparatus depending on Electromagnetic Repulsion — 

1. Mutual repulsion of parallel cores. 

2. Elongation of jointed or tubular cores. 

VII. Polarized Electromagnetic Devices — 

1. Electromagnet with parallel polarized armature. 

2. Electromagnet with transversed polarized arma- 

ture. 

3. Coil with polarised plunger. 

4. Polarised electromagnet with counterpoise spring 

(Hughes's magnet). 

5. Fixed permanent magnet with movable coiL 

VIII. Electromagnetic Vibrators — 
A. Non-polarized. 

1. Break-circuit 

2. Short-circuit 

3. DifTcrentially-wound. 
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B. Polarized. 

1. Single-acting. 

2. Moving part polarized. 

3. Fixed part polarized. 

IX. Rotatory Electromagnetic Devices — 

1. Coil fixed, needle moving. 

2. Magnet (ixedy coil moving. 

3. Coil fixed, coil moving. 

4. Electromagnet with obliquely pivoted armature. 

5. Wire rotating round magnet pole. 

6. Copper disk rotating between magnet pole. 

7. Pole rotating round conducting wire. 

8. Magnet rotating on itself when carrying currenL 

9. Curved tubular coil and S-shaped plunger. 
ID. Oblique approach of armature. 

a. Wheatstone*s cam armature. 

b. Froment's armature constrained around centre. 

X. Electromagnetic Adherence — 

1. Magnetic friction gear. 

2. Magnetic brakes for vehicles. 

3. Magnetic clutches. 

XL Alternate-current Devices— ^ 

1. Copper conductors repelled from pole. 

2. Shading of pole by copper screen* 

3. Virtual rotation of magnetic field by two currents 

at angle in different phases. 

4. Virtual travelling of magnetic pole due to choking 

action of coils. 



I. Electromagnets in General. Guiding 

Principle. 

In all these most varied forms of mechanism there b one 
leading principle which will be found of great assistance^ 
namely, that a magnet always tends so to act as though it 
tried to diminish the length of its magnetic circuit so as to 
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make the flux of magnetic lines through the exciting coils 
a maximum. The magnetic circuit tries to grow more com- 
pact This is the reverse of that which holds good with 
an electric current The electric circuit always tries to 
enlarge itself, so as to enclose as much space as possible, but 
the magnetic circuit always tries to make itself as compact 
as possible. Armatures are drawn in as near as can be, to 
close up the magnetic circuit. Iron plungers are, for the 
same reason, drawn into their exdting coils. 

In the catalogue given above, Section I. is a brief 
enumeration of the preceding chapters of this book. The 
remaining sections demand some notice in detail 



II. Counterpoise Devices. 

if an armature placed below the pole of an electromagnet, 
iand at a little distance away, is not constrained by any other 
opposing forces than that of its own weight, it is evident that 
there must be one particular strength of electric current which 
will just suffice to magnetize the electromagnet sufficiently to 
overcome the downward pull of gravity, and raise the arma- 
ture ; but when once the armature has begun to rise, its mere 
approach betters the magnetic circuit and increases the upward 
attraction, so that it will be pulled right up to the pole. A 
strong current will perform no more in this case than one 
that is just strong enough to start the action. If, however, 
such an armature be controlled, not by the mere force of 
gravity, but by a spring so designed that, as the armature 
moves nearer to the poles, the opposing force of the spring 
shall be greatly increased, then a weak current will only 
produce a small motion, and a stronger current a larger 
motion, and there will be a determinate position of the 
armature corresponding to all different strengths of currents 
within the working limits of the apparatus. It is clear, then, 
that a properly designed spring, or combination of springs, 
may be used to regulate the movements of the armature in 
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more or less strict proportion 'to the electric current So iar 
back as 1838, Edward Davy, in one of his telegraphic patents^ 
proposed the use of a counter- 
poise spring to control the ^'o- ^^ 
movements of the armature 
(Fig. 126). It has several 
times been suggested that 
the attraction of an electro- 
magnet for its armature may 
be counterpoised by apply- 
ing a permanent magnet of 
steel on the opposite side of 
the armature in place of a 
spring. It must be obvious, 
however, that this arrange- 
ment is open (and to a 
stronger degree) to the same 
criticism as that passed on 
the use of counterpoise 
weights, that on such a 
device a strong current will 
perform no more than one 
that is but just strong enough 
to start the action. 




E. Davy's Mods op CoNrmoLUNO 
Armaturb by a Spring. 



III. Equalizers. 

Various means which have been suggested for extending 
the range of motion, or of modifying its amount at different 
parts of the range, so as to equalize the very unequable pulL 
There are several such devices, some electrical, others purely 
mechanical, others electro-mechanical First, there is a 
purely electrical method. Andr£ proposed that as soon as 
the armature has begun to move nearer, and comes to the 
place where it is attracted more strongly, it is automatically 
to make a contact, which will shunt off part of the current 
and make the magnetism less powerful. Burnett proposed 
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another means ; a number of separate electromagnets acting 
on one armature, but as the latter approached these electro* 
magnets were one after the other cut out of the circuit The 
advantages of this method are very hypothetical 

The attraction of an electromagnet increases so greatly 
as the armature approaches toward contact, that many purely 
mechanical devices have been suggested to equalize the 
motion, by bringing to bear opposing forces under such con- 
ditions as to exercise great power when the armature is at 
small distances, and weak power when it is more remote. 
Set-up springs may be arranged to accomplish this function. 
A device of this kind. Fig. 127, consbting of a single steel 

Fia 128. 
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Robert Houdin's Equauzsr. 

spring with a number of set-screws behind it at different dis- 
tances, to stiffen it as it approached, was indeed suggested by 
Callaud, a French engineer. 

Another method is to employ, as the famous conjurer 
Robert Houdin did, a rocking leven Fig. 128 depicts one of 
Robert Houdin's equalizers, or repartitmrs. The pull of the 
electromagnet on the armature acts on a curved lever which 
works against a second one ; the point of application of force 
bet)veen the one and the other altering with their position. 
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When the armature is far away from the pol^ the leverage of 
the first lever on the second is comparatively smalL This 
employment of the rocking lever was adopted from Houdin 
by Duboscq, and put into the Duboscq arc lamp, wherdn the 
regulating mechanism at the bottom of the lamp contains a 
rocking lever. In this pattern (Fig. 129) one lever, B, which 
is curved, plays against another, .A, which is straight. A 
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similar mechanism is used for equalizing the action in the 
Serrin arc lamp, where one of the springs that holds up the 
jointed parallelogram frame is applied at the end of a 
rocking lever to equalize the pull of the regulating electro- 
magnet. It is clear that by properly shaping the curve of 
one or both of the levers, the pull of the magnet can be re- 
distributed in any desired proportions over a range of motion 
which may be of the same extension as the original motion 
from end to end, or greater, or less, as may be required. Du 
Moncel first showed how to calculate such curves, the levers 
of Robert Houdin having been of empirical form. 

Mechanical linkages may be employed to attain, more or 
less perfectly, the same end. Here, Fig. 130^ is a mechanical 
method of equalizing devised by Froment, and used by If. 
Roux. You know the Stanhope lever, the object of which is 
to transform a weak force along a considerable range into a 
powerful force of short range. Here we use use it back«t 
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wards. The armature itself which is attracted with a 
powerful force of short ranges is attached to the lower end of 
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the Stanhope lever, and the arm attached to the knee of the 
lever will deliver a distributed force over quite a different 
range. 

Another device, due to Froment, consists in mounting the 
armature upon a sort of parallel motion which permits it to 
approach obliquely. The motion of attraction toward the 
poles is thus converted into a lateral stroke of more ex- 
tended and more equable power. In the Serrin arc lamp a 
motion of lateral approach is used, for the armature of the 
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electromagnet is not allowed to travel straight towards the 
poles of the magnet, but is pulled up obliqudy past it 

In the preceding device the ma^etic drcuit is improved 
by the approach of the armature toward the poles ; and the 
constraint imposed by the linkage upon the motion of the 
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armature compels this improvement of the circuit to take 
place more gradually than if the motion of approach were 
direct The same end may be attained in various ways. It 
is possible, for example, by the device of shafung away 
the polar surfaces, or by adding pole-pieces of appropriate 
shape, to cause the approach of the armature to exert a veiy 
slight betterment of the magnetic circuit. One of sadi 
devices is depicted in Fig. 132, and consists in pivoting the 
armature to one pole of an electromagnet, the other pole of 
which is provided with a curved pole-piece. By vaiyii^ tiie 
contour of the latter, any desired change may be made in the 
distribution of the pull at various points of the travd. In 
this particular instance, as the armature, moves nearer, as a 
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wholes It increases its distance from the curved pole-FHe<x;. 
An electromagnet resembling this is used in Messrs. Paterson 
and Cooper's Phcenix arc lamp. 

There is another device for oblique approach, made bjr 
Froment In a V-shaped gap in the circuit of the magnet a 
sort of iron wedge is put in, which is not attracted squarely 
to dther fac^ but comes in laterally between guidesl 

All these devices may be looked upon as being the mag< 
netic equivalents of well-known mechanical devices based on 
the principle of the wedgt and the cam. 

Another device for equalizing the pull was used by 
Wheatstone in his step-by-step telegraph in 1839. A hole » 
pierced in the armature, and 
^'* '33- the end of the core is formed 

into a projecting con^ which 
passes through the aperature 
of the armature thereby se- 
curing a more equable force 
and a longer range. The 
same device, which is illus* 
trated in Fig. 133, has re* 
"(^^jCaSi^ appeared in recent years in 

~ the form of electromagnet 

used in the Thomson- 
Houston arc lamp, and in 
the automatic regulator of the same firm. A very similar 
plan was used by Hjorth in 1854, for one of his electric 
motors, the armature being of the form of a conical iron cup 
fitting over the conical pole. 



IV. Electromagnetic Cams. 

It was remarked above that the devices depending on the 
lateral approach of an armature to a shaped polar surface 
presented an analogy to the mechanism of the cam, which b 
itself a variety of the inclined plan& An inverted sort of 
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electromagnetic cam (due originally to Wheatstone) is 

frequently used in small electromagnetic motors. One of such 

forms is depicted in Fig. I34» 

in which it will be seen that Fia 134. 

an electromagnet, pivoted 

so as to revolve on its own 

middle, is surrounded by an 

iron ring, through which the 

magnetic lines can stream 

back from the north to the 

south pole. The inner face 

of this ring is cut away in an 

oblique manner. Applying 

our principle that there b a 

tendency of the configuration 

so to alter as to complete the Oblxqub Approach bbtwsbn 

magnetic circuit as much as Electromagnkt and Mass of Iron. 

possible, it is evident that 

the electromagnet will turn until the gaps are reduced to a 

minimum. 

If at this point the current is cut off, the electromagnet 
will be carried on over the dead points, and may be again 
switched (automatically) into circuit, to be again attracted 
forward, and so forth. There is also an analogy between this 
piece of mechanism and that of the windmill, the oblique saib 
of which, acting as inclined planes, are driven round trans- 
versely to the direction of the force of the wind. 

All electromagnetic devices for distributing the pull of an 
electromagnet, whether they consist in shaping the pole* 
pieces or the armatures, or whether they consist in constraining 
or pivoting the armatures or the electromagnet in the modes 
previously suggested, may be .considered magnetically as 
either cams, wedges, or inclined planes. 
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V. Electromagnetic LiNKACsa. 
In the same way as a linkagt is made by uniting together 
different mechanical oigans, such as levers, cranle% and the 
like, by means of connecting rods and connecting pins, so 
combinations of two or more electromagnets may be coo* 
sidered as constituting an electromagnetic linkage: In some 
cases the electrom^nets or their armatures may be actually 
united together by connecting rods; in other cases the con- 
nexion may be effected merely by mutual attraction across a 
gap, or simultaneous attraction <A 
Fio. 135- a common armature. 

The simplest of such cases b 

afforded by the example shown in 

Fig. 155, where two electromagnets 

are hinged (either at one end, 

and attract or repel one another at 

HiHosD ELECTRoicAOKBTi. thdr othcT cnds, according to the 

directions of the currents flowing 

in their respective coils. A device of this kind was used by 

Rapieff about 1879. 

Another very characteristic piece of electromagnetic 
linkage is found in the combined use of two electromagnets 
at right angles to one another. This device is excellent for 
producing a locking mechanism to be opened or shut at will, 
and is actually applied in certain forms of electromagnetic 
locks. It is also usied in the automatic railway block system 
of Tyer, and in that of Professors Ayrton and Perry.* An 
example taken from Count Du Moncel's t apparatus for 
registering by the aid of electricity the notes played on the 
keyboard of an organ or pianoforte will suffice. The electro- 
magnetic system is required to arrest the movement of a 
rotating axle, or to permit it to resume rotation, and each of 

* See in eiccDcnl iUulntcd article in ta iMMUrr Ebtlrifiu, toL d., 
p.34S.tM4- 

t Dn HonccI, Eiftt ia AffStativia it FEItttridl/, vol. IL, p. 19a, ud 
voL UL, p. ti7(ediliaDor l8j7). See Cto l» LmmUrt Eltttripit, UL, p-339^ 
■SSl. 
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these actions is to be accomplished by a sii^le electric 
impulse. In Fig. 13^ R represents a disk on die 
rotating shaft, provided with a projecting tooth. This is 
arrested by a projection on the armature M of an electvo- 
magnet A A. When a current b sent to this electrom^net 
it lifts its armature, releasing the rotating shaft, and at the 
same time locking the armature M out of the way, a catch 
being provided at the end of it which latches into a notch in 
the armature N of a second electronu^et B B. When it is 
desired to arrest the rotation, a current must be sent to tills 
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second electromagnet which thereupon attracts N and un- 
latches M, so stopping the rotating disk. 

Yet another variety of the combined use of two electro- 
magnets is afforded by the mechanism of the writing tele- 
graphs of E. A. Cowper and of Robertson. In Cowper's form 
tiie two electromagnets have separate armatures mechanically 
linked together. In Robertson's form they both act on the 
same armature, which moves in a diagonal direction accord- 
ing to the ratio of the two forces which act upon it at right 
angles to one another. 

Another species of electromagnetic linkage is afforded t^ 
a device of M. Fellin, designed to give a long range of motion. 
A plunger core is made up of a number of short cylindrical 
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pieces of iron, linked together in series, with the object that 
when they are strongly magnetized by the surrounding coil, 
they shall attract one another, and so draw up the lowest 
jcunt with a strong, but extended pulL The notion, which is 
capable of extension in various ways, is ingenious, but the 
expected advantage probably illusory. 



VL Repulsion Apparatus. 

As we have seen above, the device shown in T\g. 135 may 
be used either for attraction or repulsion ; but there arc some 
forms of mechanism capable of producing repulsion only. 

For example : in an apparatus due to MaikofT and De 
Kabath, two cores of iron, not quite parallel, pivoted at the 
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bottom, pass up through a tubular coiL When both are 
magnetized, instead of attracting one another, they open 
out ; they tend to set themselves along the magnetic lines 
through that tube. The cores being wide open at the bottom 
tend to open also at the top. 

In 1850 a little device was patented by Brown and 
Williams, consisting, as shown in Fig. 139, of an electro- 
magnet which repelled part of itselC The coil is simply 
wound on a hollow tube, and inside the coil a little [uece of 
iron, bent as the segment of a cylinder to fit in, going from 
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one end to the other. Another little iron piece, also shaped 
as the segment of a tube, is pivoted in the axis of the 
coiL When these are magnetized, one tends to move away 
from the other, they being both of the same polarity. Of 
late there have been many amperemeters and voltmeters 
made on this plan of producing repulsion betweea the 
parallel cores. 

Another example of electromagnetic repulsion is aflbrded 
by the apparatus depicted in Fig, 140. It is an electromagnet, 
the core of which is an iron tube about 2 inches long. There 
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is nothing very unusual about it ; it will stick on, as you see^ 
to pieces of iron when the current is turned on. It clearly is 
an ordinary electromagnet in that respect Now suppose I 
take a little round rod of iron, about an inch long, and put it 
into the end of the tube, what will happen when I turn on 
my current ? In this apparatus as it stands, the magnetic 
circuit consists of a short length of iron, and then all the rest 
is air. The magnetic circuit will try to complete itself, not by 
shortening the iron, but by lengtliming it ; by pushing the 
piece of iron out so as to afford more surface for leak^e. 
That is exactly what happens ; for, as you see, when I turn 
on the current the little piece of iron shoots out and drops 
down. It becomes a sort of magnetic pop-gun. Thb u an 
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Fig. 141. 



experiment which has been twice discovered I found it first 
described by Count Du Moncel, in the pages of La Lumihr$ 
£lectriqu€^ under the name of the pistoUt iUctramagnitiqtie ; 
and Mr. Shelford Bidwell invented it independently. He 
gave an account of it to the Physical Society in 1885, but 
presumably the reporter missed it, as there b no record in the 
Society's ' Proceedings.' 

Mr. Shelford Bidwell has also devised another model, 

illustrating the same principle 
(Fig. 141). This consists of two 
strips of thin springy sheet iron 
joined at the ends, but bowed 
outwards. If this is placed 
inside a magnetizing coil, it 
elongates itself when the current 
b turned oa If, on the con- 
trary, you place within the coil 
two separate flat strips tied 
together at their middle, they tend to open out at their ends 
when the magnetizing power is applied, for by opening out 
they can best help the magnetic lines to find return paths 
through the air. 




Magnetic Elongation op 
Double Core op Iron. 



VII. Polarized Electromagnetic Devices. 

We must now turn our attention to one class of electro- 
magnetic mechanism which ought to be carefully distingubhed 
from the rest It b that class in which, in addition to the 
ordinary electromagnet, a permanent magnet is employed. 
Such an arrangemejit is generally referred to as a polarized 
mechanism. The objects for which the permanent magnet b 
introduced into the mechanism appear to be in different cases 
quite different I am not sure whether this b clearly recog- 
nised, or whether a clear distinction has ever been drawn 
between three entirely separate purposes in the use of a per- 
manent magnet in combination with an electromagnet The 
first purpose is to secure unidirectionality of motion; the 
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second is to increase the rapidity of action and of sensitiveness 
to small currents ; the third to augment the mechanical action 
of the current 

(tf.) Unidirectiofiality of Motion. — In an ordinary electro- 
magnet it docs not matter which way the current circulates ; 
no matter whether the pole is north or south, the armature is 
pulled, and on reversing the current the armature is also 
pulled There is a rather curious old experiment which 
Sturgeon and Henry showed, that if you have an electro- 
magnet with a big weight hanging on it, and you suddenly 
reverse the current, you reverse the magnetism, but it still 
holds the weight up ; it does not drop. It has not time to 
drop before the magnet is charged up again with magnetic 
lines the other way on. Whichever way the magnetism 
traverses the ordinary soft iron electromagnet, the armature 
is pulled. But if the armature is itself a permanent magnet 
of steel, it will be pulled when the poles are of one sort, and 
pushed when the poles are reversed — ^that b to say, by 
^m^oyva^ a polarized annature^yoM can secure unidirection- 
ality of motion in correspondence with the current. 

Again, a reference to Fig. 20^ p. 47, will show that in 
a mechanism containing a fixed permanent magnet and a 
movable conductor carrying a current, the direction of the 
motion will depend on the direction in which the current 
flows. If the current is reversed, the direction of the moticm 
will reverse. Now, this is quite different from the action of 
the ordinary electromagnet of soft iron, for in that case the 
core pulls at the armature in the same direction, no matter 
which way the current is flowing around its coils. To 
distinguish between the two cases, it is usual to refer to 
those devices in which a permanent magnet comes into 
use as polarized mechanisms, whilst the ordinary electro- 
magnets are non-polarized. The * single-acting mechanism 
is thus made into a double-acting mechanism, a point 
the possible advantage of which every engineer will at once 
grasp. 

One immediate application of this fact for tel^[raphic 

U 2 
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purposes is that of diplex telegraphy. You can send two 
messages at the same time and in the same direction to two 
different sets of instruments, one set having ordinary electro- 
magnets, with a spring behind the armature of soft iron, 
which will act simply independently of the direction of the 
current, depending only on its strength and duration; and 
another set having electromagnets with polarized armatures, 
which will be affected, not by the strength of the current, but 
by the direction of it Accordingly, two completely different 
sets of messages may be sent through that line in the same 
direction at the same time. 

Another mode of constructing a polarized device is to 
attach the cores of the electromagnet to a steel magnet, 
which imparts to them an initial magnetization. Such 
initially-magnetized electromagnets were used by Brett in 
1848, and by Hjorth in 185a A patent for a similar device 
was applied for in 1870 by Sir William Thomson, and refused 
by the Patent Office. In 1871, S A. Varley patented an 
electromagnet having a core of steel wires united at their 
ends. 

It was suggested above that when a polarized armature is 
applied to an electromagnet it will be either attracted or 
repelled, according to the direction of the current This is, of 
course, on the supposition that the armature is placed in a 
position parallel to the line joining the poles of the electro- 
magnet But the polarized armature may instead be placed 
in a transverse position between the poles. 

Sturgeon was himself the inventor also of a polarized 
mechanism intended to be used as an electromagnetic tele- 
graph* It is shown in Fig. 142, and consists simply of a 
permanently magnetized steel compass needle placed with 
one pole between the poles of a soft iron horse-shoe electro- 
magnet If the current is sent round the spiral coil from N to 
S, the left-hand pole will become a north pole, and the right- 
hand pole a south pole, with the result that the north pole of 
the compass needle will turn to the right On reversing the 
sense of the current, the needle will of course turn to the left 
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It is strange that this invention, which Stui^eon gave to 

the world unpatented, in 1836^ was never brought into 

commercial use as a telegraph at a time when tel^^pihs were 

almost a monopoly in the 

hands of a few interested ^'®' '^ 

persons. 

Wheatstone, in fact, 
patented in 1845 the use of 
a needle permanently mag- 
netized to be attracted one 
way or the other between 
the poles of an electro- 
magnet Sturgeon had de- 
scribed the very same de- 
vice in the Annals of Elec- 
tricity in 1840. Gloesner 
claims to have invented 
the substitution of per- 
manent magnets for mere 
armatures in 1842. In 
using polarized apparatus 
it is of course necessary to 
work, not with a simple 
current that is turned off 
and on, but with reversed 

currents. Sending a current one way will make the moving 
part move in one direction ; reversing the current makes it go 
over to the other side. 

According to Du Moncel,* when a soft iron electromagnet 
acts on a permanent magnet placed parallel to the line 
joining the poles to serve as a polarized armature, the force 
with which the armature is repelled when the current is sent 
in one direction around the coils is not equal to the force with 
which it is attracted when the current is sent in the reverse 
direction. The repelling force is always, for equal distances. 




Polarized Mechanism or 

Sturgeon's ELscTROMAONxnc 

Telegraph. 



* La Lumihi Elatrique^ vol. it p. 109. 
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less than the attractive force. This is, of course, due to the 
greater magnetic flux in the latter case. 

In one class of electric bells— those intended to work 
with alternating electric currents — polarized mechanisms are 
employed. In one such form (depicted in Fig. 143) the two 
soft iron cores which constitute the electromagnet are polar- 
ized by bdng attached to a bent steel magnet permanently 
magnetized. If the bent end of 
this magnet be its south pole, 
then the upper extremities of 
both the cores will become north 
poles. These will both attract 
the ends of the pivoted soft iron 
armature which will remain tilted 
indifferently in either position. 
But when a current is sent around 
the coils in the usual manner, 
circulating in opposite senses in 
the two coils, it will strengthen 
the flux of magnetic lines through 
one of the cores, and weaken that 
through the other. Consequently 
reversing the current will cause 
the pivoted armature to reverse 
its position. With these bells no 
battery is used; but there is a 
little alternate-current dynamo, 
worked by a crank. The alternate currents cause the pivoted 
armature in the bell to oscillate to right and left alternately, 
and so throw the little hammer to and fro between the two 
belU 

Another form of polarized bell mechanism, due to 
M, Abdank, is shown in Fig. 144. Here a horse-shoe steel 
magnet is used to provide initial magnetism, and the alter- 
nate currents are caused to impart an alternating m^pietism 
to a short core of iron which lies within the coil between the 
limbs of the horse-shoe. 
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Another example of a polarized device is afforded by the 
use of a plunger of steel permanently magnetized with a 
tubular coiL It is drawn in or pushed out according to the 
direction of the exciting current A 
polarized mechanism resembling, 
though on a lai^cr scale, that of a 
Siemens' relay, is employed in one 
of Hipp's forms of electric clock 
to drive the escapement 

(A.) Rapidity and Sensitiveness 
of Action. — For relay work polar- 
ized relays are often employed, 
and have been for many years. 
The Post Office pattern of standard 
relay, a steel magnet to give mag- 
netism permanently to a little 
tongue or armature which moves 
between the poles of an electro- 
magnet that does the work of re- 
ceiving the signals. In this particu- 
lar case the tongue of the polarized 
relay works between two stops, 
and the range of motion is made ^^^^^,^ pol*«,z.o Bm. 
very small in order that the 

apparatus may respond to very small currents. At first sight 
it is not very apparent why putting a permanent magnet into 
a thing should make it any more sensitive. Why should per- 
manent magnetism secure rapidity of working? Without 
knowing anything more, inventors will tell you that the pre- 
sence of a permanent magnet increases the rapidity with which 
it will work. You might suppose that permanent magnetism 
is something to be avoided in the cores of your working 
electromj^nets, otherwise the armatures would remain stuck 
to the poles when once they had been attracted up. Residual 
magnetism would, indeed, hinder the working unless you have 
so arranged matters that it shall be actually helpful to you. 
Now for many years it was supposed that permanent m^» 
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netism in the electromagnet was anything but a source of help. 
It was supposed to be an unmitigated nuisance, to be got rid 
of by all available means, until, in 1S55, Hughes showed us 
how very advantageous it was to have permanent magnetism 
in the cores of the electromagnet ■ Hughes's form of electro- 
magnet, to which allusion has already been made on pi 186^ 
is depicted in Fig. 145. 

A compound permanent magnet of horse-shoe shape is 
provided with coils on its pole pieces, and there is a short 

Fl& 14$, 




HuoHn's Electsouaonbt. 

armature on the top attached to a pivoted lever and a coun- 
teracting spring. The function of this arrangement is as 
follows : — That spring is so set as to tend to detach the 
armature, but the permanent magnet has just enough mag- 
netism to hold the armature on. You can, by screwing up a 
little screw behind the spring, adjust these two contending 
forces, so that they are in the nicest possible balance ; the 
armature held on by the magnetism, and the sprii^ just not 
able to pull it off. If, now, when these two actions are ao 
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nearly balanced you send an electric current round the coils, 
if the electric current goes one way round it just weakens the 
magnetism enough for the spring to gain the ^ctoryy and up 
goes the armature. This apparatus then acts by letting the 
armature off when the balance is upset by the electric current ; 
and it is capable of responding to extremely small currents. 
Of course, the armature has to be put on again mechanically, 
and in Hughes's type-writing telegraph instruments it is put 
on mechanically between each signal and the next following 
one. The arrangement constitutes a distinctive piece of 
electromagnetic mechanism. 

Devices such as this, by means of which very small electric 
currents are enabled to perform a considerable mechanical 
action, may be termed electromagnetic triggers. 

{c) A ugfnenting Mec/tanical Action of Current. — ^The third 
purpose of a permanent magnet to secure a greater mechanical 
action of the varying current is closely bound up with the 
preceding purpose of securing sensitiveness of action. It is 
for this purpose that it is used in telephone receivers; it 
increases the mechanical action of the current, and therefore 
makes the receiver more sensitive. For a long time thb was 
not at all clear to me ; indeed I made experiments to see how 
far it was due to any variation in the magnetic permeability of 
iron at different stages of magnetization, for I found that this 
had something to do with it, but I was quite sure it was not 
all. Prof. George Forbes gave me the clue to the true expla- 
nation ; it lies in the law of traction with which you are now 
familiar, that the pull between a magnet and its armature is 
proportional to the square of the number of magnetic lines 
that come into action. If we take N, the number of magnetic 
lines that are acting through a given area, then to the square 
of that the pull will be proportional. If we have a certain 
number of lines, N, coming permanently to the armature, the 
pull is proportional to N*. Suppose the magnetism now to 
be altered — say made a little more ; and the increment be 
called ^ N ; so that the whole number is now N + ^ N. The 
pull will now be proportional to the square of that quantity. 
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It is evident that the motion will be proportional to the differ- 
ence between the former pull and the latter pull. So we will 
write out the square of N + ^ N, and the square of N, and take 
the difference. 

Increased poll, proportional to N' + 2 N • </N -f </N' ; 
Initial pnU, proportional to N' ; 



Subtracting ; difference is 



2H. M-^-M^. 



We may neglect the last term, as it is small compared 
with the other. So we have, finally, that the change of pull is 
proportional to 2 N . ^/ N. The alteration of pull between the 
initial magnetism and the initial magnetism with the additional 
magnetism we have given to it, turn3 out to be proportional, 
not simply to the change of magnetism, but also to the initial 
number, N, that goes through it to b^n with. The more 
powerful the pull to begin with, the greater is the change of 
pull when you produce a small change in the number of 
magnetic lines. That is why you have this greater sensitive- 
ness of action when using Hughes's electromagnets, and 
greater mechanical effect as the result of applying permanent 
magnetism to the electromagnets of telephone receivers. 

Moving Coil in Permanent Magnetic Field. — The most 
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striking example of the use of a permanent magnet in increas- 
ing the action of a weak electric current is, however, furnished 
by yet another mechanism. A coil traversed by an electric 
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current experiences mechanical forces if it lies in a magnetic 
field ; the force being proportional to the intensity of the field 
Hence, by making the magnetic field very intense by apply- 
ing powerful magnets, the cflfects of extremely minute currents 
may be shown. Sturgeon, in 1835, devised a thermogalvano- 
meter on this principle, suspending the circuit containing the 
thermo-electric junctions in the field of a powerful steel 
magnet Bain* employed tills device (Fig. 146) in some of 
his telegraphic inventions in 1841. Of this prindple also the 
mechanism of Sir W. Thomson's siphon recorder is a well- 
known example. Also those galvanometers which have for 
their essential part a movable coil suspended between the 
poles of a permanent magnet, of which the earliest example 
is that of Robertson (see Efuyclopadta Bntannica, ed. viiL 
1S55), and of which Maxwell's suggestion, afterwards real- 
ised by d'Arsonval, is a modern instance. Siemens has 
constructed a relay on a similar 
plan. The radio - micrometer of 
Mr. Vernon Boys is on the same 
principle. 

A distinctive mechanism having 
moving coils was su^csted by 
Doubrava for use in arc lamps. 
Upon a special iron framework 
(Fig. 147) are placed two fixed 
coils A, A, which are so connected 
to the circuit that they tend to pro- 
duce consequent north poles N N 
at the middle of the central bar, 
and other consequent south poles 
SS at the middles of the outer 
bars. Between the centre bar and 
the outer bars there will therefore 
be strong magnetic fields. Two 
other coils, B, B, are arranged to slide up and down the two 

* /TwEtuMt ,- An mccount of some rtmarkable applicationt oT llw Electric Fluid 
to the UMfol art*, bjr Aldander Bain. London, iSU- 
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outer bars. When currents are sent through them they are 
urged by forces which act at right angles to the flow of the 
current and at right angles to the magnetic lines, and there- 
fore tend to drive them up or down according to the sense in 
which the currents are circulating in them. 

Amongst polarized mechanisms must be specially men- 
tioned the ordinary receiving apparatus of the telephcme. 
This, in the form given to it by Graham Bell, consists of a 
Hughes's electromagnet, (that is to say, of a permanent 
magnet of steel, having at its end a soft iron pole-piece sur- 
rounded by a coil) with a thin circular disk of iron as a 
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d'Arsonval's Tklepuonic 
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Adkr*s Tblephoiiic 
Rbcuvex. 



vibrating armature. In Bell's original form the permanent 
magnet was of horse-shoe shape, both poles being presented 
to the iron plate. The more common form with one central 
pole is later, and though more portable, less efficient Two 
recent modifications are worthy of mention. In that of 
d'Arsonval the permanent magnet is curved so that an 
annular pole-piece may be applied around the central pole. 
In Adcr's form a mass of iron is placed opposite the poles 
on the other side of the thin iron disk. The effect of the 
presence of this iron mass is to cause the disk to be more 
powerfully attracted by the magnet Its presence betters the 
magnetic circuit as a whole, and probably concentrates the 
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slope of the magnetic field opposite the ends of the two polar 
extensions. 

VIII. Electromagnetic Vibrators. 

These form a class of mechanisms of such importance that 
they are separately considered in Chapter X., p. 318. 



IX, Rotatory Electromagnetic Devices. 

There are many devices for producing a motion of rotation 
by means of an electromagnet In some of these devices a 
pivoted portion is turned aside through an angle of greater or 
less amount ; in some others a motion of continous rotation is 
produced. The deflexion of a compass-needle by the passage 
over or under it, which was the discovery of Oersted in 1 819, 
is the most elementary example of the first of these actions. 
The simple early electromagnetic motors of Ritchie and others^ 
of which more will be said in Chapter XI L, are examples of, 
the second class of actions. 

Of mere pivoted mechanisms not intended to generate a 
continuous rotation, there arc many varieties, there is little 
resemblance between some of these forms ; but they all agree 
in using the principle that there is a tendency to produce such 
a motion as will render the magnetic circuit better, or will 
increase its magnetism. Amongst these are several which 
have incidentally been already described, including the ap- 
paratus of Wheatstone, Fig. 134, p. 285, and that of Bain, Fig. 
146, p. 298. 

In an instrument (an amperemeter) devised by Mr. 
Evershed, a small piece of iron, C, pivoted upon an axis, is 
attracted round, parallel to itself, into a position between the 
curved cheeks of two other pieces of iron, A and B (Fig, 
1 50), all being inclosed within a tubular coil of copper wire. 
Another way of carrying out the same idea is shown in 
Fig. 151, where a curiously wrought central piece of iron, R, 
having two wedge-shaped tongues, is placed between the 
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poles P and Q of an electromagnet This central piece 
tends so to turn as to bring into the direct line between the 
poles the greatest possible thickness of iron. 

Fig. 15a 
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MicuANisic OF Evbrshed's Ampe&sicstxrs. 

One of the latest devices for procuring a rotatory move- 
ment clectro-magnetically is depicted in Fig. 152. Here 
there are two magnetizing coils, each with an aperture 
through its middle. The iron cores are both coned, and 
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Shafbd Ieon Armatumk between 
Poles of Elbcteomagnbt. 



Curved Plunger Core 
AND Tubular Coils. 



joined together so as to constitute portions of the rim of a 
wheeL They tend to plunge deeper and deeper into their 
respective coils. This design is of course intended to take 
advantage of the peculiar property of coned plungers noticed 
on pL 261. 
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Besides the devices which I have already mentioned there 
are several for producing movement about or upon an axis. 
Some of these are designed for telegraphic purposes. For 
example, in Fig. 153 is depicted the method adopted by 
Siemens forty years ago, for pivoting an armature, A A, 




Siemens* Form of Pivoted AufATUU. 

between the two pole-pieces, PP, attached to the end of 
the core, C C, of a horse-shoe electromagnet. The par- 
ticular form chosen leaves very narrow gaps in the magnetic 
circuit, which, therefore requires little current to magnetize it; 

Fig. 154. 




Waterhouse's Form op Pivoted Armature. 

making the arrangement very sensitive. Compare with this a 
device due to Waterhouse, of New York, shown in Fig. 154, 
who pivots one of the two cylindrical cores of the electro- 
magnety furnished with a projecting tongue, A. The other 
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core, B, is provided with a large tongue, D, of brass or other 
non«magnetic metal, to support the lower pivot If A is 
originally turned outwards, the tendency of the magnetizing 
current will be to turn it back into parallelism with the 
support D. 

All the devices which have just been mentioned are non- 
polarized ; but many have also been devised in which either 
the moving part or the fixed part is itself independently 
magnetized. Many of the now abandoned early forms of tele- 
graphic relays afford examples of pivoted polarized mechan* 
ism. In Varley's relay, for example, two small horse-shoe 
steel magnets were pivoted to oscillate through a small angle, 
so as to bring one or other of their respective poles towards the 
poles of an intermediately placed straight electromagnet. 
But, to take full advantage of the sensitiveness afforded (see 
p. 297, above) by auxiliary magnets, these must be large and 
powerful Therefore it is obviously inadvisable to make the 
magnet itself a moving part in a relay ; otherwise it cannot 
respond rapidly to signals. In modem relays the moving 
part is light and is merely polarized (le. magnetized in a 
fixed direction) by auxiliary permanent magnets which are 
themselves stationary. 

Some other examples of rotatory mechanisms will be 
found in Chapter XII., on Electric Motors. 

X. Magnetic Shunts. 

Amongst electromagnetic devices a very distinctive one 
consists in the employment of a magnetic shunt, that is to 
say, of a mass or piece of iron which forms an alternative 
path for the magnetic lines of the circuit An example b 
afforded by the adjustable iron keeper sometimes supplied to 
small medical ms^neto-electric machines for reducing their 
power. When this iron keeper is placed across the poles of 
the steel magnet it provides a path of easy permeance for 
the magnetic lines, and shunts them away from their other 
path through the core of the rotating armature. A form of 
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telephonic receiver containing a magnetic shunt is depicted in 
Fig. 155, wherein d\s the ordinary thin iron diaphragm, and 
S N a permanent magnet of steel. Between the poles of the 
latter is placed a short core of soft iron surrounded by the 
coil. Some of the magnet's lines will pass through the iron 
disk, others through the core. If the current circulates around 
this core in such a way as to increase the magnetic flux 
through it» it will diminish that part of the flux which goes 
through the disk. If a current circulates in the opposite way 
it will drive out part of the flux of lines from the core, and 
increase those that go through the disk. This form was in- 
dependently devised by M. Carpentier, and by the author. 
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Telephonic RscEiVEit with 
Magnetic Shunt. 



d*Arlincourt's Relay. 



A magnetic shunt occurs in a peculiar and sensitive form 
of relay known as d'Arlincourt's, the general construction of 
which is shown in Fig. 156. The coils are wound on two 
cores not connected together by a yoke at their lower or idle 
ends A and B. Above, they receive two projecting pole- 
pieces a and b^ between which lies the polarized tongue T, 
working between two non-magnetic stops P and Q. An iron 
screw, inserted in a hole in the pole-piece b^ serves to adjust 
the action of the instrument Beyond these two pole-pieces 
the cores are crossed by a yoke Y of iron, which consequently 
acts as a magnetic shunt When a magnetizing current passes 
through the coils in the direction shown by the arrows, mag- 
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netic lines are created which pass upward through the limb A, 
and downward through B, some of these magnetic lines flowing 
across between a and b^ and others going up through the 
shunt Y. The distribution of the magnetic flux is illustrated 
in Fig. 157. If the tongue T is polarized by being attached 
to the south pole of the polarizing magnet, it will be attracted 
toward the contact-stop P, when the current is turned on as 
described, for the pole-piece a will be a north pole, and h a 
south pole. 

Now the tongue might be furnished with a spring, tending 
to keep it in the central position, which would bring it away 
from the contact-stop P so soon as the current was cut off, 
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Magnbtic Circuit op 
d'Aruncourt'8 Relay. 



Magnetic Circuit of 
d'Arlincourt's Relay, after 
Current is cut off. 



yet its return when the current is cut off would take time. 
It was found by d'Arlincourt that the tongue of the relay 
acted more promptly when the shunt Y was present than 
when it was absent The reasons hitherto given by tele- 
graphists in explanation of the cause of this increased sensi- 
tiveness have not been altogether satisfactory.^ The real 

* See a paper bj Mr. Brougb, Jmfn. See, Tii^, Enprntrtt yoL Iy., p. 418, 
187$. 
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reason is as follows: — ^The more nearly the circuit of an 
electrom^netic apparatus is closed in form, the less readily 
does it lose its ma^rnctism. It has been pointed out in 
Chapter III^ on the Properties of Iron, that a gap in the 
magnetic circuit hastens demagnetization. (Compare ppi lOS 
and 23a) Now, there being no yoke below A and B, and 
the shunt Y being away from the coils, it wilt be the last part 
to retain its magnetism ; and as the magnetic lines in the 
lower part die out, there comes a moment when, as repre- 
sented in Fig. 158, the flux from a to A is reversed. At this 
instant the tongue will be thrown across in the other direction 
from P to Q. 

XI. Electromagnetic Adherehce. 
Forty years ago it was proposed to employ the electro- 
magnet for producing an adherence between the drivii^- 
whcels of engines and the 
iron rails on which they run. 
Experiments made by M. 
Nicklis at the time, on the 
Chemin de fer dc Lyon, were 
not encouraging, owing to the 
very imperfect means then 
applied for magnetizing the 
wheels. Subsequentlya better 
form of magnet was found. 
The appropriate form for this 
purpose is the circular elec- 
tromagnet of Weber (Fig. 30, 
p. ss); and the proposal of 
M. Nicklis was to construct 
the driving - wheels with 
grooves in the periphery, as 
shown in Fig. 159, In this 
case one of die rims becomes a north pole and the other a 
south pde, the magnetic circuit bang completed just at the 
One part where contact occurs with the rail 
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Another mode of employing electroma^etic adherence in 
the transmission of motion is represented in Fig. i6a Motion 
is here transmitted between two wheels without teeth by a 
purely magnetic gearing. The rims of both wheels being of 
iron, they will become strongly adherent when an electric 
current is made to circulate in a surrounding coil of copper. 
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Another important service which the electromagnet can 
render is in sorting or separating pieces of iron from non- 
magnetic materials. The earliest form * of electromagnetic 
separator or sorter is that of Arthur Wall, to whom a patent 
was granted in 1847. This was followed, in 1854, by the 
trieuse, or " electric sorting machine " of M. C. A. B. Chenot, 
in which were employed electromagnets mounted on a rotating 

* II mif be noted tbkt t patent wu pwtcd In 179a to WiOUin Fnllutoa 
for Mpuatii^ iron ore b; the appllaUion of ma);Detie attnctloii, obviooilj \j 
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dbk to which the pulverized iron ore was biou^t : the portions 
which adhered were dropped at some distance from the noa- 
magnetic material Since that date many forms of magnetic 
separator have been devised. They are used, for example; in 
the porcelain industry, for preventing particles of iron from 
getting into the white china clay, and ^milarly in the white- 
lead industry. In engineering shops they are frequently em- 
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ployed to separate iron filings from brass or copper filiaga 
The manufacturers of artifidal guano, who grind up in their 
disint^rators all manner of refuse, chiefly dried cows' dun^ 
employ them for catching nails and nuts and other scraps ti 
iron, which otherwise would ruin the grinding surfaces. One 
form of separator, constructed for this latter sennce hy the Brush 
Electrical Engineering Company, is depicted in Fig. 161. This 
separator consists of a revolvii^ iron drum, in Uw perijdiery 
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of which are cut several grooves to receive the magnetizing 
coils. The apparatus therefore resembles Weber's electro- 
magnet (Fig. 32, p. 57) in its general design. The drum is 
revolved within a bed-plate by steam power; and the dry 
refuse is shot over it, any iron scraps being carried over by 
the drum in the opposite direction, and removed mechanically 
at the other side. The current is^ of course, introduced 
through sliding connexions. In some forms of separator the 
device is adopted of cutting off or shunting the electromagnets 
during a portion of their rotation, so as to cause the adherent 
matter to drop off. Many other forms of separator have been 
used for sorting scrap iron from non-magnetic matter, and for 
separating iron ore from gangue. 

Amongst other pieces of mechanism depending on mag- 
netic adherence is the electromagtutic clutch^ which for some 
purposes is destined to supersede the .friction<lutches and 
claw-clutches at present in vogue. Many years ago M. Achard 
sought to employ electromagnets * for this service : but in the 
particular arrangements adopted t the form of electromagnet 
was not the most advantageous. A modem and thoroughly 
practical form of electromagnetic clutch is that depicted in 
Fig. 162 ; it is constructed by the Brush Electrical Engi- 
neering Company, under the patents of Wynne and Raworth. 

The electromagnet here used is of the ironclad type, but 
made very wide and flat in form, being, in fact, a loose iron 
pulley with an unusually solid body, in the face of which a 
deep and broad rim has been turned to receive the coils of 
insulated copper wire. Opposite this, acting as the armature, 
is a stout disk of iron, A, firmly keyed upon the shaft The 
electric current is conveyed in and out of the coils by means 
of two metal brushes, B B, shown on the right, which press 
against two gun-metal collars, C C, embedded in insulating 
fibre, and which are connected respectively to the two ends 
of the coil. When it is desired to throw the clutch into 
gear all that is needful is to turn on the current, when the 

^ %^Du AUncefs Expau da Applications (edition l8$7), vol i., p. 31a 
t See Specification of Patent, No. 1668 of i8$5. 
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electromagnet-pulley at once grips the iron disk with a grip 
that may easily be made as much as 100 llx per square 
inch of surface of contact, and the pulley forthwith turns 
solidly on the shaft. As the switch for turning on and off 
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the electric current may be placed in any convenient portion, 
either near or far away, it is obvious that this clutch presents 
many advantages over the mechanical clutches — whether 
friction-clutches or claw-dutches — that need some kind <A 
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striking gear to be affixed to them. For clutches in inacces- 
sible portions on a line of shafting this device is indeed 
superior to anything ever previously ima^ned. 

A closely kindred invention is Willans' eUctromagHetie 
coupling gear, for replacing the mechanical flexible couplings 
frequently employed for transmitting power from an en^ne 
to a dynamo fixed on the same bed-plate. The coupling con- 
sists of a curious variety of ironclad electromagnets, made in 
two halves, having as polar portions an inner and an outer set 
of symmetrical [vojections which, though not touching, and 
admitting of play, attract one another strongly and transmit 
a powerful tangential driving thrust 
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FOMU AND TlHMIS'B ELICTKOMACMKTIC RAILWAY BtAKX. 

Eteetromagrutu Raitway Brakes were first su{^ested Iqr 
Ambcrger, in 1850*, and they have been at various times 
brought into notice by Achard t and othersL The most recent 
form of electromagnetic brake is that depicted in Fig. 163. 

* S«e SpedGcaiioa of PiUnt, No. 13069 of tSsa 

t For detailed notice* of the invcntioni of Acbaid ud otbci^ tee aitida la 
Lm Lmmtrt EUcthpu, vol*, viii. ud h, 18S3. 
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It is the joint invention of Prof George Forbes and Hr. 
I. A. Timmis. The ironclad electromagnet closely resembles 
that described on p. 53, Fig. 27. The core C, is a ring of 
wrought iron, bolted securely to the axle-box by bolts pasung 
through the holes K, and constructed with a deep groove to 
contain the coils. The armature A A, is another ring of iron 
bolted to the carriage wheel As in this case there will be 
much wear of the surfaces in contact a.renewable pairof iron 
washers W, in two parts, are interposed to serve as pole- 
pieces. If every wheel of every carriage of a train were 
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provided with such a brake, these could be umultaneously 
thrown into action by merely turning on the electric current 
to the whole of them at once. The tangential drag ^ven by 
the brake is found to be proportional to die current supplied 
to the coiL 

Two other pieces of mechanism dependent on electro- 
magnetic adherence remain to be described. In the first of 
these (Fig. 164), which is due to M. Colombct, a mechanically 
rotating shaft of iron is caused to raise a curved iron aim, 
when deured, by sending a current of electricity into an 
exciting coil surrounding the iron shaft The shaft then 
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adheres magnetically to the curved arm, and maintuns a rollii^ 
contact while it raises the arm. 

The last instance of magnetic adherence to be mentioned 
is the magnetic clutch used in the arc lamp of Gulcher, in 
which an electromagnet, balanced on trunnions, sticks itself to 
an iron rod which forms the upper carbon-holder^ and then 
raises the latter by tilting upon its bearings. 

XI. Alternate-current Devices. 
These are fully described in Chapter XI., p. 331. 

Mechanisms used in Electric Bells and Indicators. 

Before concluding this chapter it will be appropriate to 

refer to several varieties of electromagnetic mechanism which 

are used io electric bells,* and in the indicators or annun- 
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ciators for bells. Many of these furnish striking instances 
of the universal guiding principle that there is always a ten- 

* For other beU mecluiiiiiiu wtt Mhet paitt of thi* book u feDow*. — 
OrdiDujp elccltk bell, Fig. 170, p. 319; Sbod-dicult bell, Fig. 171, p. 3111 
BeO for alienate current*. Fig. 143. p. 194 j Abduik'l ahanUe-cttrrent bell, 
F%. 144, p. 395 ; DiflcKntuUr- wound bell, p. 371. 
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dency of the configuration or the system to change in such 
a way as shall better the magnetic circuit and increase the 
flux of magnetic lines. 

An excellent example is alTorded by the des^ of an 
electric bell (Fig. 165) in the physical cabinet of the Flnsbuiy 
Technical College, constructed by Wiener, of Wiesbaden. 
The electrom^net of this bell is a horse-shoe placed hori* 
zontally. From each of the polar ends of the cores there 
protrudes an upward-curving brass peg, F. Upon these two ~ 
pegs is hung the armature A, which has two countersunk 
holes pierced in it It rests against the upper edges of the 
pole-ends, and so in one sense completes the magnetic circuit, 
but is held up by a spiral spring S, so that between it and 
the polar surfaces there is a narrow angular gap^ If it moves 
so as to close this gap by tilting upon the two pegs it therebsr 
betters the magnetic circuit ; and in this manner is set into 
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vibration. Its great sensitiveness may be attributed to the 
way in which the initial position adopted aids the excitation 
of the magnetism. 

Fig 166 illustrates a kindred cas& A flat armature of iron 
is pivoted between the poles of an electromagnet which are 
cut away to receive it; but, when the magnet is not excited 
the armature falls into an oblique position, and exposes s 
signal-disk which Is carried on an upright support on the 
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armature (not shown in the cut) behind an aperture in the 
indicator board. When the current is sent around thecoils of 
the electromagnet it draws up the armature and moves the 
disk back into shadow. 

Thorpe's semaphore indicator (Fig. 167) consists of a 
single central core surrounded by a coil, while a little strip of 
iron coming round from behind serves to complete the circuit 
all save a small gap. Over the gap stands that which is to 
be attracted, a flat disk of iron, which, when it is attracted, 
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unlatches another disk of brass, which forthwith falls down. 
It b an extremely effective, very sensitive, and very inexpen> 
sive form of annunciator. 

Mosele/s indicator (Fig. 168) consists of a stopped coil . 
with an iron tubular plunger, pushed out by an interior spring. 
When it is drawn in it withdraws acatch. and permits asignal- 
piece to drop. 

In a common form of polarised mechanism for indicators 
a curved permanent magnet of steel, N S, is {nvoted (as in 
Fig. 1G9} over the pole C, of a short, straight electromagnet, 
which projects horizontally from a back-board. The pivoted 
magnet bears a red signal disk D, upon a vertical support 
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On sending a current in one direction the magnet is thrown 
to one side ; and, on reversing the current, it is thrown over to 
the other side. Hence this mechanism allows of an electrical 
replacement, without compelling the attendant to walk up to 
the indicator board. Polarised apparatus for indicators has 
this advantage, that it admits of electrical as distinguished 
from mechanical replacement In an indicator movement by 
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Messrs. Gent, of Leicester, a tripolar electromagnet is used, 
having one coil on the central pole. The rising of the 
armature permits a trip-lever to fall, and indicate the reception 
of a signal. 

There are many other indicator movements in use, some 
with trip levers to be unlatched by the action of an electro- 
magnet, others with pendulums to be set vibrating ; but the 
above examples will suffice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC VIBRATORS AND PENDULUMS. 

Much use is made of mechanisms in which a vibratory 
motion is maintained electromagnetically. The armature of 
an electromagnet is caused to approach and recede alternately, 
with a vibratory motion, the current being automatically cut 
off from, and restored to, the coils of the electromagnet by a 
self-acting break. Such vibratory apparatus is to be found in 
every electric trembling bell, in the breaks of induction-coils, 
in electrically-maintained tuning-forks^ in the transmitters of 
harmonic telegraphs ; also in the slower movements of some 
obsolete forms of oscillating electric motors, and in those of 
the electromagnetically-driven pendulums of certain forms of 
electric clock. 

The electromagnetic vibrator has gone through various 
phases of development Its earliest form appeared in 1824, 
in the vibrating electric wire invented by James Marsh, of 
Woolwich, the chemist It consisted of a wire suspended at 
the top by a flexible metallic joint, dipping at its lower end 
into a shallow mercury-cup, and placed between the poles of 
a powerful horse-shoe magnet When a current of suflident 
strength was sent along it, it was driven laterally across the 
magnetic field, and in so moving it broke contact and fell 
back, being thereupon again impelled. This primitive appa- 
ratus was followed by Dr. Roget's dancing spiral (which was 
at one time used as the interrupter for induction-coils), and 
later by devices of sounder mechanical construction. Amongst 
these were the oscillating lever movements of Dal Nq^* 
and of Professor Henry ; t the hammer of Wagner,| also 

^ Ann. Rcy. Lomh. VenH^ April 1834. 

t SUUmmnU Journal^ toL xx., p. 340^ July 1831. 

X /^. Ann,^ xIyL, p. 107, 1839. 
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known as Neeff s hammer ;• and the vibratii^ intemiptor of 
Froment.t sometimes called Froment's " buzzer." This was 
followed by the invention of the present form of trembling 
electric bell, about 1850, by John Mirand; and about the same 
time of other forms, by Siemens and Halske, and by Lippens. 
Fig. 170, depicts the mechanism of the ordinary electric 
trembling bell. In this apparatus, so soon as the electric 
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circuit is completed, the electromagnet E attracts its armature 
A, and draws it from its position of rest The contact spring 
S behind it still maintains contact while the armature moves 
forward for a short distance, but as the armature increases its 
displacement, a breach of continuity occurs (with a spark) 
between the spring and the contact-pin F, so cutting off the 
current From this instant the magnetism begins to disappear 

* f\>sc. Aim., ilvL, p. 104, iS47> 

t CtiHfUi Rendiu, xxiv., p. 438, 1847 ; alio tec Ddc**'')'* TtraM it JMgtOfmt, 
roLllL,p.3l. 
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and the pull diminishes ; nevertheless, the armature haraig 
attained a certain speed, continues by virtue of its kinetic 
energy to be carried forward, until, arrested by the bending of 
its spring support, which at once begins to drive it backwards. 
Again it gets up speed, the contact spring strikes agiunst the 
pin, establishing anew the circuit ; but the armature does 
not at once stop, its inertia carries it on, and, moreover, 
time is required for the electromagnet to attain its full attract- 
ing power. Before it has done so^ the armature has come 
momentarily to rest and has begun again to move towards the 
electromagnet It is evident that in this cycle of operations 
an important part is played by the mechanical inertia of the 
mo^dng part ; and a not less important one is played by the 
electric inertia of the circuit If the current were instan- 
taneously responsive to the opening and closing of the contact 
— if the latency of the electromagnet were of zero duration — 
then the armature would not on the whole be more attracted 
during its forward than during its backward oscillation. 

It must not be foi^otten that in the operation of the 
electric bell, as in that of every electromagnetic motor, whether 
rotatory or oscillating in its movement, the mechanical motion 
is always accompanied by the induction of counter electromo- 
tive forces in the circuit The reader who does not already 
know this should consult some treatise dealing with dynamo- 
electric machinery as to the theory of electric motors. During 
the movement of approach of the armature towards the polar 
ends of the cores it is bettering the magnetic circuit, and con- 
sequently is tending to increase the magnetic flux in the iron 
parts ; this sets up a counter electromotive force which dimi- 
nishes the current If the motion were so rapid, and thb 
counter electromotive force so great as at this instant entirely 
to dam back the current, and if at the same instant the contact 
at the spring were broken, there would be no spark. Again, 
as the armature flies back it tends to set up electromotive 
forces which help the current to magnetize the core ; so that 
probably the magnetizing current is greatest at or shortly 
after the instant when the armature has swung back to its 
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most distant point. In the case of the trembling bell the 
precise phases of these variations are of no great importance^ 
but it is otherwise in the case of such harmonic vibrators as 
electromagnetically-driven tuning-forks. No vibrating organ 
will execute a truly harmonic motion unless the impulses are 
properly timed. In the ideal case of simple harmonic motion, 
the forces tending to restitution of the initial position are pro- 
portional at every instant to the displacement, but owing to 
friction such movements die out, unless sustained by com- 
pensating forces of some kind. Now it is obvious that the 
frictional forces called into play by the motion of the S3rstem 
are greatest when the velocity is greatest — namely, when the 
vibrating system is passing through its position of zero dis- 
placement. If at this instant a small impulse is given, the 
diminution of amplitude due to friction may be compensated. 
If, however, the impulse is imparted at any other part of the 
oscillation, the impulse will produce also another effect, namely 
it will affect the time of vibration, causing an acceleration 6[ 
phase. 

In clocks and other devices with pendulums, the pendulum 
will not beat isochronously unless the discontinuous im- 
pulses are imparted precisely at the instant when the moving 
part is passing through its zero or median position. We 
shall consider this matter again in connexion with tuning- 
forks. 

In another disposition, sometimes adopted for the sake of 
avoiding the spark which occurs at break of contact, the cur- 
rent in the magnet coils, instead of being interrupted by the 
approach of the armature, is short circuited. The contact- 
pillar is in this case placed on the other side of the armature, 
so that contact is made during its approach towards the poles 
of the electromagnet Some constructors save the use of a 
contact-pillar by making one of the poles of the electromagnet 
serve this functioa As soon as the electromagnet b thus 
short circuited its magnetism disappears, and the armature, 
after coming to rest at the end of its movement of approach 
flies back. No spark occurs at the moment when the contact 
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spring parts from the contact-pillar, as at that instant there is 
no demagnetizing set up. Short'Circuit bells, therefor^ need 
not to be provided with infu^ble contact-pieces of platinum. 
They will also work if two or more of them are joined in series, 
which is not tiie case with the ordinary bdls, 

A still more perfect mode of arranging the circuits of an 
electric bell is to use a difTerential winding (see Chap. XIV). 
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Induction<oil Vibrators. 

In the break-mechanism used for ordinary induction coils 
a similar vibrator is used, with the addition of a device for 
stiffening the spring of the vibrating part at will, so as to 
change the rate of the vibrations. This break, depicted in 
Fig. 172, consists of a spring S, upon which is mounted a short 
cylinder of iron H, called the hammer, which has a platinum 
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pin P at the back of it, pressing against a second platinam 
pin borne upon a clamped screw at the top of the upr^M 
contact-pillar U. A second screw, with a head E of ebonite, 
passes through an ivory collar in the upright support U, and 
serves to tighten the spring When the spring presses the 
contact pins together only weakly, the break of current occurs 
at a time when the core has but feeble magnetic strength. 
By screwing back the contact pin and tightening the spring. 
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so that a greater pull is required to break contact, the break 
does not occur until the core is more highly magnetized, 
thereby generating more powerful inductive effects. 

Induction coil breaks of several different patterns have been 
devised. The extra-slow break of M. Foucault,' and the 
extra-rapid break of Mr. Spottiswoode,t arc both worthy of 
study. 

In Spottiswoode's break (Fig. 173) the vibrating spring C 
consists of a stout rod of steel rigidly clamped in a heavy 

* RecunI da Tnnox tewntiliqnn de L- Foncault, 187S. 

* Pr«t. Rej. Stf., xxiii., p. 455. 
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mass of brass B, and maintained in vibration by the action 
of a special electromagnet 1 1. The amplitude of vibration is 
very small — about -03 cm.— and the frequency about 2,500 
per second. Across the electromagnet stands a strong bridge 
upon two pillars D ; and through this bridge passes a finely- 
cut platinum-tipped contact screw E, provided at its upper 
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end with a long lever arm K so as to g^ve fine adjustment, 
and with a steadying-arm G. 

M. Marcel Deprcz has described * a vibrating break for 
induction coils which he considers to have special advantage^ 



, Electromagnetic Tuning-forks. 

Lissajous seems to have been the first to use an electro- 
magnet to maintain tuning-forks in vibration, employing as a 
break a wire dipping into mercury. Such forks have also 
been used by Rcgnault,t von Helmholtz.t and others. In 

* L» LMmiirt Elettriftit, iii., p. 335. 
t Reenanlt, Kllatitit Jet Bxftrittuti, 

\ See von Ilelmholli'i Smiathiii tf Tctu {J^HtmpfiniuHgm'), pp. 119, 176, 
ud 604 (EUb'i EdiUon). 
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1S72 Mercadicr* replaced the mercurial contacts by an elastic 
stylus^ Flis instrument was termed by him eUctrodiapasom. 
Or.e fcrrr. of this apparatus, as modified by Lacour, is shown 
in Fij. 1 74, ha\-ing a horse-shoe electromagnet, the prongs of 
•.vhich !ie between the pole-pieces N S of the dectiomagnet, 
carr.-ir.j; two coils M iL The fork being of steel becomes a 
rcrr.:ir.er.t magnet, having poles j, «. Upon its prongs are 
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supported two hea>y masses^ which can be slid to any of the 
ir.arks en^Tavcn on the prongs, thus tuning the fork to 
different notes. The current enters the fork through the 
block B. and passes out through the contact spring c Some- 
times a single electromagnetic bobbin is placed between the 
prongs of the fork, instead of the externa] electromagnet. 

With all such apparatus it is absolutely essential to con- 
sider the phase of movement at which the sustaining impulse 
is gixxn. Lord Rayleigh, whose authority in acoustical 
matters is beyond dispute, has treated f the question with 
great clearness in a discussion of an early form of electro- 
magnetic tuning-fork, hanng one bobbin between the 
pa^ngs, and effecting the periodic interruption by means of a 
U-shapcd rider, carried by the lower prong, and dipping into 

• Cnv/A-y RtnJtu^ 1873 ; Jntmal dt Pkyshptr^ 1873, voL ii., p. 350; and 
AntuUtt TW^rm/kifmes^ Jaly uid Aogiist, 1874. . 
t Ra/ldch. TktPfy ^SmmJ (1877)1 toL L, p. 59. 
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mercury cups. The following pars^raphs arc taken from 
Lord Rayleigh's work on Sound. 

'^ The modus operandi of this kind of self-acting instrument is 
often imperfectly apprehended. If the force acting on the fork 
depended only on its position — on whether the circuit were open 
or closed — ^the work done in passing through any position would 
be undone on the return, so that after a complete period there 
would be nothing outstanding by which the effect of the frictional 
forces could be compensated. Any explanation which does not take 
account of the retardation of the current is wholly beside the mark. 
The causes of the retardation are two : irregular contact, and self- 
induction. When the point of the rider first touches the mercury, 
the electric contact is imperfect, probably on account of adhering 
air. On the other hand, on leaving the mercury the contact is 
prolonged by the adhesion of the liquid in the cup to the amalga- 
mated wire. On both accounts the current is retarded behind what 
would correspond to the mere position of the fork. But, even if 
the resistance of the circuit depended only on the position of the 
fork, the current would still be retarded by its self-induction.** 

'^ From whatever cause arising, the effect of the retardation is 
that more work is gained by the fork during the retreat of the rider 
from the mercury, than is lost during its entrance, and thus a balance 
remains to be set off against friction." 

''Any desired retardation might be obtained, in default of other 
means, by attaching the rider, not to the prong itself, but to the 
further end of a light, straight spring carried by the prong and set 
into forced vibration by the motion of its point of attachment" 

'' The deviation of a tuning-fork intemiptor from its natural pitch 
is practically very small, but the fact that such a deviation is 
possible is at first sight rather surprising. The explanation (m the 
case of a small retardation of current) is, that during that half of 
the motion in which the prongs are the most separated, the electro- 
magnet acts in aid of the proper recovering power due to rigidity, 
and so naturally raises the pitch. Whatever the relation of phases 
may be, the force of the magnet may be divided into two parts, 
respectively proportional to the velocity and displacement (or 
acceleration). To the first exclusively is due the sustaining power 
of the force, and to the second the alteration of pitch." 

In order to procure such a correspondence between im- 
pulses and phases of displacement as will secure true 
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isochronism in the vibrations of forks, several devices have 
been suggested The author of this work* proposed to use 
two forks in unison, each controlling the circuit of the other^s 
electromagnet Other suggestions have been made by Pro£ 
J. Viriamu Jones,t and by Mr. Gregory4 

Electric Pendulums. 

Electrically-driven pendulums are subject to the same 
condition as tuning-forks, namely, that to cause them to keep 
true time, the sustaining impulses must be given only when 
the moving portion is passing through the position of zero dis- 
placement Many inventors have essayed to construct docks, 
driven not by gravity or by a spring, but by electric power, the 
pendulum receiving its impulses periodically from an electric 
battery, and itself driving the hands by a ratchet wheel and 
pawls. In some of these devised by Wheatstone, and in 
some others by Bain, the bob of the pendulum was period!* 
cally attracted electroms^netically. In others by Robert 
Houdin, by Froment, by D^touche, and other inventors, some 
other oi^an is periodically attracted by an electromagnet 
and its motion is mechanically imparted to the pendulum. 
In one modem form due to Hipp, a pendulum having below 
its bob an iron armature, executes ten or twelve free motions^ 
during which time its amplitude is being diminished by 
friction. When the arc of swing has diminished down to a 
certain point, contact is made to an electromagnet which 
gives a sudden impulse to the iron armature, and sends the 
pendulum flying over a wider arc. The peculiar mechanism 
for doing this — a device of Foucault's — consists in a small 
trailing tongue, hinged on the bottom of the pendulum, 
which passes lightly over a spring beneath it when the arc of 
swing is long, but catches upon the spring, and presses it 
down when the arc of swing is less than a certain amount. 

* Phil Mag,^ Aug. 1886, p. 316. 
t Aw. Pkymal Soeitty^ p. 28S, 189a 
{ Ib^ 1889. 
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For further details of these devices the reader is referred to 
treatises on electric clocks.* 



Harmonic Telegraph Transmitters. 

In the harmonic telegraphs of Varle/, Lacour, Elisha 
Gray, Langdon-Davies, and others, vibratory devices are used 
for creating the intermittent or alternating currents. Two only 
of these need here be described. 

Elisha Gray's Transmitter. — In this apparatus a tuned bar 
or reed of steel is placed between two separate electro- 
magnets, being alternately attracted by them. Fig 175 shows 
Fic 175. 

Lire 




EUSHA Gkav's Vibkatok. 
the disposition of the apparatus ; the line circuit being 
marked in firm lines, and the local cireuit for producing the 
vibration in dotted lines. Close to the root of the vibratu^ 

* Tite tncnt receiil of diece bk :— Faraigei't L'£lidrieilt tt la Afplitoiiaiu 
i Im Cknnomftrit, Puii, iS86; Mcrline'i Dit Elditnsclun Vknn, Bmuwkk, 
1SS4; rioller'i Dk ZtiUdrgrafhtH, Vienna, tSSj; abo D« Moncel'* Exf«a 
Ja Af^^na dt VEUttridlt, yoI. li. ; and KareU'f Z)fr EUttnmagnOuekt 
TtUinfk, BraiKwick, 1S8& 
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j:-** rr:ci>ilv it the rrrzer rhase ci the motion. To 
r-iir.c-iy this ii:":\:t Mr. Lir.jirr.-Di'.ics niide £cme hundreds 
cf c\rcrln:ir.t£ i^'.-!-j< •:-»:th re-^?. tur.ir^-f^rks, and stretched 
rlrbcns cf sts-e*. as interrupt rrsw His r.r.al f^rm of transmitter 
:s called the '.:.v-^-.i fr laTr. It is depicted in Fig, ijd The 
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tuned reed A beats against a light spring V, which makes 
contact during precisely one half of the reed's periodic move- 
ment, being limited by a set screw S from following the 

Fio. 176. 




Langdon Daviis* Rate-Govbrnok. 
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motion of the reed C is the magnetized core which attracts 
the reed when the key K is depressed. The three chief 
positions of the reed are shown, somewhat exaggerated, on 
the right of the cut 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ALTERNATE-CURRENT ELECTROMAGNETS. 

All electromagnets intended for use with alternating currents 
must be provided with laminated cores in order to prevent 
the circulation within the mass of the iron of induced eddy* 
currents. Further, all frames, formers, or metallic bobbins, 
which otherwise would constitute closed metallic circuits 
around the cores, must be so divided or separated by non- 
conducting material, other mse eddy currents will be induced 
in these alsa 

Modes of Lamination. 

There are several modes in which lamination may be 
carried out ; but they must all conform to the rule that the 
iron shall be divided in directions at right-angles to that in 
which the eddy-currents would be set up. As the tendency 
is for these to circulate parallel to the coils that surround the 
cores, that is to say, transversely to the length, it follows that 
all lamination must be longitudinal to the cores. 

For the cores of straight electromagnets a common mode 
of construction is to take annealed iron wires, of i to 2 mm. 
in diameter, in sufficient numbers to make up cores of the 
desired size. Such wires should be separately varnished, and 
then secured together in bundles by lightly binding them 
with thread or tape, which is afterward served with varnish. 
Metallic binding wires should not be used. 

For larger electromagnets, and for those of horse-shoe 
pattern, thin sheets of iron are preferred. Two modes of con- 
structing laminated cores from iron sheets arc shown in Fig. 177, 
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Fio. 177. 




In the first of these; a number of square-cornered U-shaped 
stampings are assembled together in sufficient numbers. In the 
second, the iron sheets are bent over a mould, one outside 
the other. In either case the separate layers of iron should 
be protected from' metallic contact by the interposition of 
layers of varnished paper, or even of thin mica, though the 
latter is too costly for common use. 
Some constructors simply japan or 
enamel the iron to prevent con- 
tact It is important that the 
edges of the stampings should be 
trimmed from any burr which 
would produce contacts from 
lamina to lamina. To secure the 
parts mechanically together, bolts 
may be passed through the stampings, but such bolts should be 
insulated from contact by a surrounding tube of vulcanized 
fibre or of ebonite, and by washers of fibre or ebonite placed 
underneath the heads and nuts of the bolts. In cases where 
paper well varnished with shellac varnish has been interposed, 
it is well to consolidate the whole core into one substantial 
mass by serving the whole with varnish after putting it 
together; and then heat it in a stove to a temperature 
sufficient to soften the shellac, the core being then compressed 
until it is cold. 

The cores that are to be used as plungers in coil-and- 
plungcr mechanisms must also be laminated if they are to be 
used with alternate currents. 



Laminated Ikon Coku. 



Properties of Alternate-Current ELecTROMAGNETS. 

In recent years much attention has been given to the 
properties of alternate-current electromagnets. These are very 
singular, and differ from anything to be observed when using 
electromagnets excited by means of direct currents flowing 
steadily in one direction. An ordinary electromagnet excited 
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by a steady current does not attract any of the ordinary non- 
magnetic mctalsy such as copper, silver, or brassy neither does 
it repel them save to a very minute dq^ee» requiring special 
apparatus to make the delicate cfTects visible. The so-called 
diamagnctic repulsion of the metals, due to their being less 
permeable than the surrounding medium, air, is so minute an 
cfTcct that it does not call for any further consideration. But, 
as will be shown, cases arise in which an altematecument 
electromagnet repels a mass of copper with an active and 
powerful repulsion, arising from a mutual action between the 
electromagnet and the currents which it sets up in the neigh- 
bouring piece of metal 

Here an important consideration presents itself in con-; 
sidering the phases of electric currents. Two parallel currents 
attract one another (or rather the conducting wires in which 
they flow attract one another), provided the currents in them 
are both flowing towards the same direction ; and repel one 
another if the currents are flowing in opposite directions^ In 
the case of alternating currents which flow first in one direction 
along a wire, then in the other, current succeeding current 
with enormous rapidity, it will be evident that two alternating 
currents flowing in two parallel wires will not attract one 
another unless their alternations keep step with one another. 
If they are exactly in step there will be attraction. If they 
are exactly out of step there will be repulsion. If they are 
in some intermediate state of phase-relation, something much 
more complex may happen, which we must consider. 

It is usual to study alternating currents by the aid of wave- 
diagrams (such as Fig. 178), in which time is plotted out 
horizontally and current vertically. Suppose we wish to 
represent a current which makes loO periods of alternation 
a second, and at its strongest is 10 amperes. The upper 
line shows the variations of the current, which, starting 
at time = o, has strength == o, but which then increases 
and attains its maximum of 10 amperes at time marked I 
(the I four-hundredth of a second). At 2 four-hundredths 
of a second it has died away to zero^ and is going to reverse. 
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Fia 178. 




Two Waves in Similar Phase. 



At 3 four-hundredths of a second it has attained its reversed 
(or n^ative) maximum ; and at 4 four-hundredths of a second 
it has once more come back to zero, and is ready to start 
again. It has thus made one complete cycle of changes in one 
one-hundredth of a second. Its mean* strength during the 
time will have been 7*07 amperes. Now consider the lower 

curve of Fig. 178. It repre- 
sents a precisely similar current 
in the same phase ; one that 
keeps step with the current 
already considered. In the first 
four-hundredth of a second 
— the first quarter period — 
both currents are flowing the 
same way and rising to their 
maximum. In that quarter 
they will attract with a force that also goes to a maximum. 
In the next quarter period, from i to 2, they are still both 
flowing the positive way, and both falling in strength ; so 
they will still both attract, but the attraction is falling to 
zero. In the next quarter period, from 2 to 3, both currents 
have reversed, but they are still in step with one another ; so 
that they are still attracting with an attraction that becomes 
a maximum at 3. In the last quarter, from 3 to 4, they are 
still in step, but both diminishing to zero, and they still 
attract ; but the attraction diminishes and becomes also zero 
at the end of the complete period. So we see that when two 
alternate currents are in step there is an attraction between 
them ; but that attraction goes through periodic changes in 
amount, being twice at a maximum and twice falling to zero 
within each complete period. If the current were made to 
alternate very slowly — say 3 or 4 times a second only,— one 
might see the two parallel wires vibrating toward one another 
6 or 8 times per second. But when the alternations come as 

* For the purposes of alterxuiting currents the mein Ttlue is not the arith- 
metica] mean but the square root of the mean square. The wire will be kmttd 
for example bj this current that oscillates from -f 10 amperes to — 10 amperes 
and back, as it would be bj a steady current of 7*07 amperes. 
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cocy ss I30 rrrys a secood (as usoal when such iu mii^f 
see L= e>ctnc I ^h tl: ^ the maTinia of attnctioo come 
z^.^^f — 200 tEses per seoood — that die vires have not 
r: -.-vr-ntc asd are s£nply urged toward one another. 
C-icLiii^ '='■' Fl^. 179L vhidi represents the variations of 
t^ : iL'itTiuZ.t zzitctlxs viikh are in e3cactly op po site |Aao»< — 
7ri-^>£ly :c:: zc sceo. By sinular reasonii^ to that iriuch ve 
hi,^ -ust ^-e thrztigb, it will be e\ident that in each quarter 
p^:c ij^cre -siZ n-w be repulsion b<l»teu the wxres^ for the 
c^TT^r.ts scir: z5 in opposite directions^ and after reversing at 
:h-; >i=:e inscant, are still in opposite directionsL In this 
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New let U5 take the case represented by Fig. 180^ in which 
the «rjr7er.:5 ka\ie a difference of phase of one quarter of a period^ 
cr.e current coming to its maximum just when the other is at 
lenx and vlu z€rsa. Currents in this particular rdation of phase 
axe sometimes spoken of as ** in quadrature " with one another. 
In the first quarter period, from o to i, the first current is 
pcs:ti\^ and rising to a maximum ; but the second current 
has in the same time been flowing in the opposite or n^ative 
sense and is dpng down from a n^ative maximum to zero. 
During this iirst quarter period then there ^iXX have been a' 
repulsion, and this repulsion u-ill have been zero when the 
first current was zero^ and will be zero again when the second 
current is zero ; so that it will have a maximum at some 
intermediate time, or at about the middle of the first quarter 
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period. In the second quarter period there will be an 
attraction, because from i to 2 both currents are positive, 
and this attraction will also be at its maximum at the 
middle of the quarter period. In the third quarter period, 
from 2 to 3, since the first current has now reversed, 
there will be repulsion as there was in the first quarter 
of a period ; and in the fourth quarter period, 3 to 4, there 
will again be attraction, as in the second quarter period. So 
then, in each complete cycle there will be alternately, repulsion, 
attraction, repulsion, attraction, and if the two currents are 
exactly in quadrature the attractions and repulsions will be of 
precisely equal duration and of equal amount The net result 
is that the wires in this case are neither attracted nor repelled 
as a whole. 

But now, if the currents are partly out of step, and not in 
exact quadrature, what will happen ? In that case the dura- 
tions of the two attractions and of the two repulsions of each 
period will not be equal. If the currents differ in phase by 
less than a quarter period (or are more nearly in step), the 
attractions will be greater in amount and duration than the 
repulsions, and there will be on t/ie wJiole an attraction. If the 
currents differ in phase by more than a quarter of a period, 
the repulsions will prevail, and there will be on the whole a 
repulsion. 

These things are the key to the peculiar actions produced 
by alternate current electromagnets. 

Let us first consider the action of an alternate current 
electromagnet in inducing eddy currents in a copper ring 
hung opposite its pole as in Fig. 181. 

Suppose the coil of the electromagnet to be traversed by 
a current in such a direction that the current is coming over 
the top and down the front, and to be increasing in strength. 
This current tends to make the end of the core nearest the 
ring a north pole, N, which will also be increasing in strength 
and sending its magnetic lines out into space in increasing 
numbers. This increase of the magnetic flux through the 
copper ring tends to induce or set up an opposing electro- 
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motive force in the ring, in the direcdon shown by the amnr ; , 
and, or course, this electromotive force in turn tends to set up 
an eddy-current in the same direction around the ring. Now 
such induced electromotive forces are, as is well known, pro- 
portional to the rate of change of the magnetism ; and the 
cltange of magnetism goes on at the greatest rate, not when 
the magnetism itself is at its maximum, positive or negative 
but when it is at its zero, just reversing in sign. Hence it 
follows that as the magnetism of the core goes throuj^ 
cycles of alternations the induced electromotive force in 
the ring will go through cycles of alternations which 
are in quadrature with those of the electromagnet If 
then, we assume that the cycles of magnetisation keep step 




Action of Altirnatb Cukkent Elbctkomaonet on Coppu Rina 

exactly with those of the exciting current ; and if we further 
were to assume, wltat is not tnu, that the eddy-currents 
produced in the ring keep step exactly with the electromotive 
forces set up in it by the clcctromi^et, it would follow that 
the cddy-currcnt induced in the ring would be in quadrature 
with the exciting current in the magnet (as Fig. 180), 
and in that case the ring would, on the whole, be neither 
attracted nor repelled. But as a matter of fact, the ring of 
copper possesses a time-eonstant {see p. 222) of its own. To 
start or stop a current in such a ring requires time; All eddy- 
currents lag behind the electromotive forces which produce 
them. Hence the currents in the rii^ will not be in quadra- 
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ture with the changes of magnetism of the electromagnet ; the 
difference of phase will be more than a quarter of a period, 
consequently the ring will be repelled on the whole. 

Elihu Thomson's Experiments. 

• 

A most striking series of experiments have been con- 
ducted with alternate current electromagnets, by Professor 
Elihu Thomson,* of Lynn, Massachusetts. Elihu Thomson's 
attention was first drawn to the matter by an experiment on 
an electromagnet excited by a constant current ; which is here 
described in his own words. 

'' In 1884, while preparing for the International Electrical Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia, we had occasion to construct a large electro- 
magnet, the cores of which were about 6 inches in diameter and 
about 20 inches long. They were made of bundles of iron rod about 
^ inch in diameter. When complete, the magnet was energized 
by a current from a continuous-current dynamo, and it exhibited the 
usual powerful magnetic effects. It was found that a disk of sheet 
copper of about ^ inch in thickness and 10 inches in diameter, if 
dropped flat against a pole of the' electromagnet would settle down 
sofUy upon it, being retarded by the development of currents in the 
disk due to its movement in a strong magnetic field, and which 
currents were of opposite direction to those in the coils of the magnet 
In (act it was impossible to strike the magnet pole a sharp blow 
with the disk, even when the attempt was made by holding one 
edge of the disk in the hand and bringing it down forcibly towards 
the magnet. In attempting to raise the disk quickly off the pole, a 
similar but opposite action of resistance to movement took place, 
showing the development of currents in the same direction as those 
in the coils of the magnet, and which currents, of course, would 
cause attraction as a result The experiment could be tried in 
another way. Holding a sheet of copper just over the magnet pole 
(see Fig. 182), the current in the magnet coils was cutoff by shunting 
them. There was felt an attraction of the disk, or a dip towards the 

^ See " Novel Phenomena of Alternating Currents,** by Elihu Thomson, in 
Elettrical W^rld, May 1S87, ;>. 358 ; or ne Electrician^ May 16, 1890, p. 35 ttuq^^ 
in a series of articles by Prof. J. A. Fleming, to whom the author's thanks are 
due for permission to reproduce Figs. 181 to 187. 
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pole. The current was then put on by opening tbe shuntiiig 
switch, and a lepulsive action or lift of the disk vraa fblL The actions 
just described are what would be expected in such a case, for when 
aitraction took place currents had been induced in the disk in the same 
direction as those in the magnet coils beneath it, and when rcptila<» 
took place the induced current in the disk was ofc^posite character 
or direction to that in the coils. Now let us ima^e the current in 

Fig. tSa. 




Effhct on Sheet or Coppek or Turning Electromagnet On o> Off. 



the magnet coils to be not only cut off, but reversed back and fordt. 
For the reasons just given, we lind that the disk is attracted and 
repelled alternately. The disk might, of course, be replaced by a 
ring of copper or other good conductor, or by a bare or insulated 
wire, or by a series of disks, rings, or coils, superposed, and the results 
would be the same." 

So far there was no indication that the action of an alter- 
nating current would be to set up repulsions which were more 
powerful, on the whole, than the intervening attractions ; for 
the preceding experiments had given no hint of any retarding 
effects or lag in the induced eddy currents. These were sooa 
made evident when an alternating current was applied. The 
following striking experiments were amongst those shown hf 
Elihu Thomson. 

If a stout copper ring is held in the hand (as in Fig. 183) 
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over the pole of a powerful alternate current electroms^et 
the eddy-currents set up in it produce two effects. In the 
first place they warm it so rapidly that, after a few seconds 
onfyf it becomes unbearably hot ; in the second place they 
cause it to be violently repelled, so that force is required to 
hold it down, and if let go, it flies up into the air as though 
shot up by an invisible spring. 

Fia 183. 




RiPULSION OF A COPPBR RiNO. 

If such a copper ring be attached by thin threads to pins 
driven into the table, it may be held floating in the air above 
the pole of the electromagnet, in the manner shown in 
Fig. 184, like the golden aureoles pictured as floating above 
the heads of saints. Of course, these effects entirely vanish 
if the ring is cut across at any point, preventing the eddy- 
current from circulating. If a copper disk is hung level from 
the beam of a balance over the pole of such an electromagnet 
and carefully counterpoised before the current is turned on, 
then when the alternating current is turned on it is seen to 
rise, repelled by reason of the eddy-currents in it ; but a disk 
slit from centre to edge is scarcely repelled at alL Other 
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movements are possible, some of them of the most varied 
description. A stout copper tube or' mantle placed over the 
upper half of an alternate current electromagnet, like that in 
Fig. 183, is pushed away with a steady push, resembling; but 
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Fia 185. 



Copper Ring tethered to Table, floating above the Alternate 

Current Electromagnet. 

inversely, the manner in which a coil with continuous currents 
acts on an iron plunger with a steady pulL The action in 
this alternate current case may 
be modified by shaping conically 
either the electromagnet or the 
external copper mantle.. 

If a stout ring of copper is 
placed over a coil of insulated 
copper wire through which the 
alternating current is passing, 
the former will be repelled from 
the latter; but more powerfully 
if there be a laminated iron core 

in the coiL If, as in Fig. 185, the ring does not lie con- 
centrically over the coil, it will be pushed laterally away with 
mutual lateral force, as indicated by the arrows, as well as 
repelled axially. Fig. 186 illustrates a very similar effect 
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observed when a stout copper ring or disk, or, better still, a 
pile of thin rings stamped out of sheet copper, is held over 
one pole of a laterally-placed bar electromagnet excited by 
an alternating current The eddy currents in the copper ring 
tend to drive it from a place where the alternating magnetic 
field is strongest to a place where it is weaker, namely, over 
the middle zone of the electromagnet 

Fia i8& Fio. 1S7. 
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Again, if a copper ring or pile of copper washers is 
pivoted over the pole of an alternate current magnet as in 
Fig. 187, it is deflected from the parallel position to one at 
right angles. In other words it tends to move so as to reduce 
the eddy-currents in it to a minimum. This is really only 
another variety of the old principle that the amfiguration of 
any electromagnetic system tends to change in such a way as 
will increase the number of magnetic lines. In all these cases 
the eddy-currents tend to demagnetize — to oppose the change 
of magnetic field to which they are themselves due. Hence 
there is a tendency to such a change as shall produce the 
least induction of eddy-currents. 
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Professor Elihu Thomson has laid down four princtpl 
which govern the effects when two or more closed conductors 
are acted on in the same alternating field, or when masses <rf* 
iron are placed in the field. 

" (i.) If two or more closed circuits are similarly affected indue- 
tively by an alternating magnetic field, they will attract one another, 
and tend to move into parallelism. 

" (iL) Iron or steel masses placed in an alternating field give rise 
to shifting magnetism or lines of force moving laterally, and maj, 
therefore, act to move closed circuits in the path of such 
lines. 

*' (iiL) Closed circuits in alternating magnetic fields, or fields of 
varying intensity, give rise to shifting magnetism, or lines of ibroe 
moving laterally to their own direction, and may, therefore, act to 
move other closed circuits in the path of such lines. 

" (iv.) Iron or steel masses may, wiien placed in an alternating 
magnetic field, interact with other masses, or with dosed decCric 
circuits, so as to produce movement of such masses or dicuits 
relatively, or give rise to tendencies to so move, the effects depend- 
ing on continual adaptations of shifting magnedsm and retained 
magnetism relativdy." 

One consequence of these interactions is a curious eflfect 
known as magnetic screening. If a sheet of copper is intro- 
duced into the magnetic field between the pole of an alter- 
nate current electromagnet and a copper ring (such as in 
Fig. 181), so as to intercept part of the magnetic lines^ then 
eddy-currents will be induced in the copper sheet as well as 
in the ring, and these currents will be more or less paralld 
to one another ; will, therefore, oppose one another's actions. 
Each will tend to stop the currents in the other. They will 
also attract one another. The consequence b that the 
presence of the interposed sheet damps down the currents in 
the ring ; acting as if it shaded off the action of the dectro- 
magnet Two copper rings under similar conditions are 
attracted together, and both are repelled from the dectro- 
magnet 

By means of such '' shading " a motion of rotation can be 
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Rotation produced by Shading 
HALF THi Pols. 



produced, as shown in Fig. 188. A copper disk, pivoted on 
a centre, is held over the pole of the alternating mag- 
net The edge of another 
disk or sheet of copper is 
then slid in under the first 
disk, so as to cover up about 
half the pole. The pivoted 
disk at once begins to rotate, 
the direction of movement 
being from the unshaded 
toward the shaded portion. 
This is readily explained by 
reference to the tendency 
of the system to re-adjust 
itself in such a way as to 
minimize the eddy-currents. 
The portion of the rotating disk in which the eddy-currents 
are is continually attracting itself up to, and trying to hide 

itself behind, that part of the 
interposed sheet in which the 
parallel eddy-currents are circu- 
lating. A number of very extra- 
ordinary experiments of a similar 
sort have been devised by Elihu 
Thomson. In one of these a 
hollow copper globe, partly im- 
mersed in water in a glass 
finger - bowl, rotates violently 
when held over the partly shaded 
pole of the alternating magnet 
Another curious disposition is 
illustrated in Fig. 189, where a 
dissymmetrical arrangement of 
the magnetic field with respect 
to a copper conductor causes it 
to rotate. The conductor in this 
"" case is a cylindrical rim fastened to a laminated iron wheel ; 



Fig. 189. 




Rotation due to Dissym- 
metrical Induction or 
Eddy-cueeents. 
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and the pole is furnished with a wedge-shaped iron pole- 
piece. The rotation occurs just as if a blast issued from the 
sharpened end of the electromagnet 

There is yet another way of causing an alternating magnet 
to produce rotation of a conductor. This is by surrounding 
part of the electromagnet core — usually some horn or pro- 
jection of it — with a closed coil or ring of copper, in which 
eddy -currents are induced, and which thus retards the alterna- 
tions of magnetic polarity in the projecting part A series of 
such rings placed upon a protruding pole will have the 
remarkable result of virtually making the magnetic polarity 
travel continually from the root to the tip of the protruding 
part The reader is referred to the chapter on Motors for 
some further references to this subject 

Impeding Effect of Electromagnets. Maxwell's 

Rule. 

It was pointed out in Chapter VII., when dealing with 
magnets for quick action, that the electromagnet itself impedes 
the variations of an electric current, the magnetism in it 
acting with a species of inertia towards the current in the coiL 
This action, which is sometimes described as a result of the 
self-induction which occurs in consequence of the separate 
coils of the winding acting inductively on one another, occurs 
still more markedly in the case of alternating currents. The 
alternating electromotive force applied to the circuit by the 
dynamo, tends to set the current oscillating to and fro in 
the circuit at a high rate of frequency. If the circuit consisted 
simply of a plain resistance — a long thin wire without any 
coils in it, merely doubled back on itself— the current in it 
would simply depend on the (alternating) volts applied to 
it, and on the ohms of resistance which it offered. But if 
there are in it coils or electromagnets — anything possessing 
self-induction — anything which can act with electromagnetic 
inertia, then the current will be affected, damped down to 
some lesser strength than would otherwise be the case. This 
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inertia-action which for short we may call the inductance^ 
produces two effects on the waves of alternate current, it 
diminishes them in amplitude or strength, and it retards them 
in phase. And, as a matter of fact, the inductance is found 
to depend on the frequency of the alternations as well as on 
the self-induction of the circuit The amount of self-induction 
of a circuit, or of any part of it, is usually expressed in terms 
of a certain unit of self-induction called the quad^ or henry. 

The co-efficients of self-induction of electromagnets can be 
measured and specified* For example, on p. 233, it is stated 
that the co-efficient of self-induction of a standard relay of 
the British Postal Telegraphs (** C " pattern) is 26*4 quads. 
The usual symbol for a co-efficient of self-induction is L^ 
meaning L quads. In order to find the inductance offered by 
any electromagnet of which the quads are known, when 
placed in the circuit in which the alternating electromotive 
forces go through n periods in a second, all that is needful to 
do is to multiply n and L together, and then multiply the 
product by 2 ir. Or in symbols : — 

Inductance = 2 ir n L. 

Supposing that in this way we know the inductance in a 
circuit, and supposing that we also know the number of ohms 
of resistance R in that circuit, it remains to calculate the 
impedance which these two causes conspire to produce. It is 
not sufficient merely to add them together. To calculate the 
impedance,! the joint effect of resistance and inductance, we 
have to take the square root of the sum of their squares, of 



Impedance =>v/ R' + 4w«' L*. 

* This is short for quadrant^ the ideal unit being called so because when 
comparing coefficients of self-induction with fundamental units, the length to 
which this unit must be compared is lo* centimetres, or the length of a quadrant 
of the earth's circumference. Another name for the qaad^ suggested by Professors 
Ajrrtoa and Perry, is the steokm. They have devised an instrument — the 
secohmeter — for measuring coefficients of self-induction. See p. 426^ 

t Some writers call the impedan€e the apparent ntutatue^ or virtuai rtmiamne 
oTUiedrcnit 
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Ha\-ing thus ascertained the impedanoe of the cucuit, we 
are ready to calculate the strei^th of the corrcnts. But here 
we must remember that Ohm's law, which is the rule for 
calculating strengths of steady currents^ will not help us unt3 
we have modified it to suit the case. The rule as inodified is 
known as ilarjitUs rule^ for it was first given by Clerk- 
Maxwell in 1S67. It may. for present purposes; be stated as 
follows : — 

Maximum current = Maximum electromotive force 

impedance 
or as follows : — 

Mean f current = Mean* electromotive force 

unpedance. 

Neither of these two statements of the law is complete; 
because neither of them tells us anything about the retarding 
effect of the inductance, causing the maxima of the currents 
to lag behind the maxima of the impressed electromotive 
force. If we compare a complete period or cycle of alterna- 
tions to the revolution of a point around a circle^ we may 
express the amount of retardation of phase in terms 6[ an 
angular retardation. The Greek letter ^ is commonly used 
for the angle of lag. The value of ^ is always such that its 
cosine is the ratio of the resistance to the impedance. So that 
one might rc-write Maxwell's rule as follows : — 

\f^^^ ^.,**^^t. mean electromotive force .. ^^- ^ ^ri 
Mean current = X cosine oilag: 

resistance ^* 

This tells us that the mean current is alway less than 
what it would be (by Ohm's law) if the electromotive force 
were a steady instead of an alternating one ; always, that is, 
if there is any inductance at all to cause a lag. If the induct- 
ance is very great compared with the resistance, the imped- 
ance will practically be made up of inductance alone, and 

* The word mutam in these cases, must be taken, is explabed on p. 554, to 
si|^ify the square root of the mean square of the Talnes, not their arithmetical or 
geomeirical mean. The above formulae assume the alternations to ibUow a sine 
fnnctioa. 
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the la^ will be such that cosine ^ Is very nearly = o ; or In 
other words, the current will depend in no way on the re- 
sistance of the circuit but only on the inductance, and the 
retardation of phase will be 90°, or one-quarter of the whole 
period. 

A well-laminated electrom^net, because of its great self- 
inductioa, offers therefore an enormous impedance to a rapidly 
alternating current, and such electromagnets are now fre- 
quently used as clwking ceils in (alternating) electric light 
circuits to damp down the currents. They do this better 
than - a wire of high resistance would do, because self- 
induction does not waste energy as resistance does. 



Electromagnets for Heating Fukposes. 

The alternate rapid reversals of the magnetism in the 
m^;netic field of an electrom^net, when exdted by alternat- 
ing electric currents, sets up eddy-currents in every piece of 
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undi^^ded metal within range. All frames, bobbin tube^ 
bobl»n ends, and the like, must be most carefully slit; other- 
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wise they will overheat If a domestic flat-iron is placed on 
the top of the poles of a properly laminated electromagnet, 
supplied with alternating currents, the flat-iron is speedily 
heated up by the eddy-currents that are generated internally 
within it. 

Seizing upon this property, Mr. Rankin Kennedy pro- 
poses to construct special forms of electromagnet on purpose 
to act as heating apparatus, ingeniously combining in it the 
transformer principle of getting large currents at a low pres- 
sure by transforming them down from small currents supplied 
at high pressure. His electromagnet for heating smoothing 
irons, copper kettles, tea-urns, &c, is of a tripolar form, built 
up of stampings of annealed sheet iron, the exciting coil beii^ 
wound round the central limb, which is broader and shorter 
than the two outer limbs. Upon the top of this central limb 
is set the smoothing iron. Suppose the exciting coil to con- 
sist of 200 turns, and to be traversed by a current of 20 
(alternating) amperes. This is 4000 ampere-turns of current; 
and by the principle of transformation, as the piece of metal 
which is acting as the secondary coil counts but as one turn, 
there will be a current of 4000 amperes, which will rapidly 
warm it 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC MOTORS. 

From about the year 1830, it became evident to those who 
were working with the electromagnet that, by suitably com- 
bining electromagnets and armatures, motive-power might be 
generated at the expense of the energy of electric currents sup- 
plied from a battery. Faraday's apparatus for the rotation of a 
magnet around a copper wire carrying an electric current had, 
indeed, preceded this date ; likewise the rotating star-wheel 
of Barlow and the rotating disk of Sturgeon. Amongst those 
who now poposed the construction of electromagnetic motors 
were Henry,* Dal Negro.t and Ritchie.^ The motors of 
Henry and of Dal Negro were of the oscillatory type, the 
mcving part being caused to vibrate to and fro alternately. 
Ritchie's motor was of the rotatory type, being a true progenitor 
of the modern machine, with fixed field-maget and revolving 
armature. Fig. 191 illustrates a form of Ritchie's motor as 
constructed by Daniel Davis, jun., of Boston, U.S., from 
whose book this cut is copied. The field-magnet is an 
inverted horse-shoe of steel about 9 inches high. Between 
its poles is the revolving armature, a copper coil wound on an 
iron core, the ends of the coil being attached to two contact 
pieces of silver mounted on the shaft, to serve as a commuta- 
tor. This apparatus is described on page 212 of Davis's 
Magnetism (edition of 1852) as a "revolving electromagnet," 
and described as a motor ; but on page 268 the same appa- 

^ SUHwtaiCs Journal^ xx. p. 340, 1831 ; see also Henry, Scientifii WriUngt 
(1886), vol. L p. 54. 

t Ann, R. L^mh. Venet^ April 1834; tee alio Lm Lumiht EUitripa^ ix. 
p. 40, 1883. 

X Fkil Tyamt.^ 318 [a] 1833. 
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ratus is again figured with a human hand taming the sfHudle 
mechanically, whilst the apparatus acts as a geoerator of 
currents, the remark being appended that "any of the electro- 
magnetic instruments in which motion is produced by the 
mutual action between a galvanic current and a steel magnet 
may be made to aflbrd a 
magneto-electric current by 
producing " the motion me- 
chanically." This idea of the 
reversibility of function of 
motion and generator was still 
more explicitly stated by 
Walenn in r86a Ritchie's 
motor was followed in 1834 
by that of Jacobi. In this 
engine the field-magnet was a 
multipolar combination con- 
sisting of two crowns of poles 
between which a complex 
armature revolved. This motor 
was designed for propelling the 
boat with which Jacobi navi- 
gated the river Neva in 1838. 
The current which traversed 
the rotating magnets was regu- 
larly reversed at the moment 
of passing between the poles of 
the fixed magnets, by means of 
a multiple commutator consbting of four brass toothed wheels, 
having pieces of ivory or wood let in between the teeth. 

Two early American inventors of motors deserve mme 
than passing mention, viz. Davenport and Page. Daven- 
port's * motor to some extent anticipated the more complete 
designs of Fromcnt Page.f who for nearly twenty yeafs 

■ Annali t/ EletMeify, toL li., 183S. 

t Slliman'i Jimriial, xxniii., 1838; »nd [a] x. 344 »nd473, 1850; knd iL 
86. 1851. 
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continued to work at the subject, created a distinctive type 
of electromagnetic engine based on the plan of using a coil- 











and-plunger mechanism instead of an ordinary electromagnet 
with fixed core. One form of his motor with a double beam 
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is pven in Fig. 193, which is copied from Davis's Magnetism. 
In one of Page's experiments he used a spiral coil t foot 
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in diameter, and was able to raise an iron core weighing 
300 lb. through a travel of 10 inches. In another experi- 
ment an iron core weighing 532 Ibw, with an attached load 
of 508 lb, in total nearly half a ton, was raised throng 
10 inches. He was able to apply his motors to real wori^ 
such as driving a turning lathe. But the cost of derivii^ 
electric poiver from primary batteries prevented these engines 
from coming into commercial use. Other inventors produced 
other forms of machine. In England, Wbeatstone^* whose 
device for procuring rotation by oblique approach has alreaify 
been noticed (p 285 above), was par* 
ticularly active in devising forms of 
motors ; and Hjorth,t who worked 
at Tipton, and later at Liverpool, 
produced machines, both motors and 
generators (see p. 243 above), for 
which a gold medal was awarded 
him at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
In Holland, Elias produced a motor 
in which both field-magnet and 
armature consisted of electromagnets 
in the form of rings wound to have 
several consequent poles. In France, 
FromentJ led the way with numerous 
forms, the best known of which were 
based on the plan of affixing upon 
the periphery of a rotating wheel a 
number of iron bars, as in Fig. 194, to be attracted laterally 
toward the poles of an electromagnet the current in which 
was automatically cut off just when the approachii^ arma- 
ture had come nearly to the position of least distance. 
Such motors, some with multiple electromagnets, were used 
by Froment for many years for driving dividing-engines and 
other light machinery, in his instrument factory in Paris. 

* Stt Specifiotion of Patent 901a of 1841. 
t Sn Spedbcalion of Patent 11,39s of 1848. and 2198 of 1854. 
t ^Vk/Um', luxii., Dec. 1834; Mit^aa lalmmUrt Eltclrifm, ii. 194, ilS^ 
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Another French instrument maker, Bourbouze, constructed 
motors such as that represented in Fig. 195, from the designs 
of Bretoa This motor followed the plan invented by Page, 
but with some modifications. A stopped coil with halMong 
plunger (see p. 269, above), replaced the simple coil and 

Kg. 195. 




BODIBOUIX'S MOTOK. 

plunger, and the commutator, constructed to imitate the slide- 
valve of a steam-engine, was operated by an eccentric on the 
crank-shaft. 

Another French motor, which gained a prize at the Paris 
Exposition of i8s6v was designed by Roux. In this motor 
(Fig. 196) was applied the equalizer of Froment (Fig. 131, 




Rovx's HoTOL 



p. 283), and the electromagnets were ironclad, a sheet of iron 
being folded around the outside of the coiL 

In 1864 Pacinotti * produced the first machine with a true 

* Nueve Cimtnlv, xix. 378, 186$. 
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ring-armature, the forerunner of the modem machines. Thb 
ring form was independently reinvented in 1870 by Gramme*^ 
but with the modification of winding the copper wire over the 
whole periphery of the ring. Since that date the subject of 
motor design has become simply a part of the subject of the 
design of dynamo-electric machines in general For, strange 
to say, the great advance in the design and construction of 
electric motors came about at the hands of inventors who were 
not trying to invent a motor at all, but who, in perfecting the 
dynamo machine for producing electric light, found them- 
selves in possession of a far better electric motor than any 
that had been specially desig^ned as such. 

Modem electromagnetic motors may be classified under 
two heads — those intended to work when supplied with con- 
tinuous currents, and those intended to work when supplied 
with alternate currents. In each case the machine may be 
described as consisting of two parts — a field-m^[net and an 
armature — the distinction between the two parts being that 
in the part called field-magnet the magnetism remains con- 
stant (or nearly constant), whilst in the part called armature 
the magnetism is being continually reversed during the 
mnning of the machine. 

In continuous current machines the field-magnet usually 
consists of a single stationary massive electromagnet of simple 
form, between the poles of which the armature revolves ; the 
latter being usually a complex electromagnet built up 
symmetrically around the shaft, with a core of laminated iron 
(usually in the form of a ring or a drum) covered with a 
peculiarly wound system of insulated copper conductors 
through which the current circulates in a manner governed by 
a special commutator. Fig. 197 illustrates a modem form of 
electromagnetic motor with a drum armature placed between 
the poles of a field-magnet having a double magnetic drcuit. 
This is a compact and. powerful form; others of kindred 
design are made by scores of engineering firms. 

* C9mpUs Rendus, ham. p. 175, 1871 ; and Specification of Patent No. i66t 
of 187a 
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For use with alternating currents a diRerent type of 
structure is adopted. The field-magnet of alternate current 
machines is usually multipolar, a common form resembling 
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that sketched in Y\%. 198, consisting of two opposing crowns 
of poles of alternate and opposite polarity, set upOn two 
stout' frames. In the gap between these two crowns of 
poles rotates the armature, which, in this class of machines, 
usually contains no core of iron, but consists simply of a set 




FtKLD-MAGHrr or Alternatb>cii>bent Hachikk. 

of copper coils, equal in number to the number of peripheral 
poles (eight in this case), wound alternately in right-handed 
and left-handed spirals. Alternate current motors of this 
type possess two important peculiarities — (Othat they are not 
self-starting, but require to be raised in some auxiliary way 
to their proper speed ; and (2] that when so started they run 
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'.:ii. :r. ibrzlute synchronism with the altema- 
^rr^T'L :^T,i thercfire uith the rotation of the 
^r: .lies the current at the generating station. 
Irr.'riverr.er.t has been introduced by Mr. 
5-rr:::-te< f;: the crmp'.ex field-magnet with 
.riritc.y :L:'2-T.i earn projecting pole, a much 
• ^'J "-Yj- havinj cr.Iy one ceil. Th« multiple 
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niA^r.ctic nc'.d is procured by placing on the ends of the 
CN-lindrical core f.vo massive po".c-pieccs furnished with pro- 
icctir.' horns which neanv meet. In this particular machine 
the f.e'd-majnet revolves, and the armature coils are held in a 

stationary* frame 

A very neat alternate-current mechanism for dri\ing 
electric clocks, devised by Grau-Wagner,* has a polarized 
rotating armature with obliquely-shaped polar faces. 

Other alternate-current motors have lately been devised 

• Ziitukriftjur EUk::cU£knik^ %-oL iv. p. I. 
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by Ferraris^ Tesla, Elihu Thomson, and others, based upon the 
mutual actions of coils in which alternating currents in 
diflerent phases are circulating. To describe them in detail 
would go beyond the limits of this work. The reader is 
referred to the author's book on ' Dynamo-Electric Machinery ' 
for fuller account of electric motors and of the theory of the 
electrical transmission and utilization of power. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1 77?. :magnet:c machixe tools^ akd miscel- 

:-0%ZCL'S AFrllCATIOXS OF ELECTROMAGNETSL 



?-!.orv ytir^ }livc clapised since Fromeiit employed his 
e>.:tr:c:LL^<-dc ziccors to diire various I^;lit tools^ watch- 

-^^-^ es^iaes and die like, in his oiMtr in 



P^rJs^ Frca this dovzt to the present time but little has 
be;^ dfzcc to dnreA^p the special capabilities of the electric 
c:*:c:r as a ziachise tooi. True there aie many workshops 
2s:i fictccies in tbose tcwr:s where the public supfdy of elec- 
tncfty is now an acoomposhed fad. particularly in the United 
Sntes^ -abbere electric motors are employed in lien of steam- 
er^l=£s to drive shafting and machinery. In all this there is 
c? particular adaptation to special ends of the qualities by 
'.vhich an dectric motor is distix^guished from other prime 
n:o\-crs. 

The very high speed and lightness which may be given to 
the mr^-ing parts of an electric motor mark it out for special 
purposes For a good many years electromagnetic motors 
ha\*e been emplov-ed for rxinning dentists' drills. M. Trouv^ 
in Paris, has been prominent in de\'ising apfdications of this 
kind ; and in the United States electro-dental appliances have 
become widely spread Small automatic hammers that can 
be held steadily in the hand, and deliver a multitude of 
minute blows^ are found useful for inserting stopping into 
hollow teeth. Some account of this application of the 
electromagnet to dentistry will be found in the Jury Reports 
of the Electrical Exhibition held at Philadelphia in 1884. 

Another mode of using electromagnetic power for tods 
consists in cmplo>-ing a movable core or plunger in a tubular 
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coil wound M stetumt. If a current U introduced at any 
point in such a coil, it flows both ways through the coil from 
thatpcMnt, and produces a consequent pole (see p. 55 above) at 
that pdnt Toward such a polar p(Mnt in the tubular coil the 
end of the internal iron core is urged. Consequently, if the 
point at which the current is introduced into the coil is bdng 
continually shifted by sliding the contact to the circuit along 
the turns of the coil by a special commutator, the core can be • 
- drawn along the coil to any 

point as may be desired. On 
this plan, P^^ and Du Moncel 
constructed motors, and in 1880 
ca W&JT ^' ^^'^^ Deprez revived the 

ilBBt method and produced an electro> 

' fa^m magnetic hammer,* depicted in 

Fig. 20a The coil A B consists 
of 80 sections or separate coils, 
all connected tc^ether into one 
long coil, and with a branch wire 
connecting the junction of the 
end of each section and the 
beginning of the next down to 
one segment of the commutator 
F G. Upon this commutator 
press two springs C E, C D, 
fixed to a handle H I. The 
distance to which the core is 
. drawn depends on the position 
to which the handle is moved. 
The iron core weighs 23 kilo- 
grammes, and to its waght can 
be added an actual force of 70 
kilogrammes when a current of 43 amperes is passed through 
1 5 of the sections. 

In 1882 there were exhibited at the Electrical Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, some electromagnetic 
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appliances for use in the salvage of ships. These were the 
inveiitionof Mr. Latimer Clark. One of them consisted in sn 
electromagnet to be used by a diver going down to repair a 
submerged iron vessel, or prepare her for being raised. Thii 
electromagnet was to be let down to any required depth at 
the side of the vessel, being connected by flexible cables to a 




Rowan's ELxcTftoMAGNsric Rivktbi- 

suitable electric source, and the diver descending with it was 
provided with a switch, by means of which he might at any 
moment excite the electromagnet and cause it to attach itself 
to the iron hull. It thus provided him with a scat or with 
a fixed point from which to begin operations, such as drilling 
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a very visible length — say from ^ to <|\f inch,— it is evident 
that they are impelled by electromotive forces much greater 
than those of the ordinary batteries. An electromotive force 
of I op volts even, will not of itself cause, a spark to strike 
across a gap y^ inch in width. The electromotive force that 
sets up the sparks is one due to self-induction between the 
various convolutions of the copper coil, which at the moment 
when the magnetism is d}qng away, act on one another as 
the primary and secondary wires of an induction coil do. 
The more rapid the rate at which the magnetism is decreasing, 
the greater the self-induced electromotive force. The magni- 
tude of the electromotive force is also attested by the shocks 
which are often felt by experimenters if their hands touch 
the two parts of the circuit between which the spark-gap 
occurs. 

It was the fashion at one time to speak of the current 
thus self-induced, as an "extra-current"; and it was usual 
to say that on making a circuit there was a momentary extra- 
current which ran in a direction opposing the mdn current, 
and prevented it rising instantly to its full value, and that 
at break of circuit there was another momentary extra- 
current which flowed in the same direction as the dying 
current, and manifested itself as a spark. 

It has been explained in Chapter VII., p. 222, how every 
circuit possesses a ''time-constant,'* which is, indeed, the 
ratio of its coefficient of self-induction to its resistance. It 
is to this same self-induction that the extra-current spark at 
break is due. But the time-constant at break of circuit is 
always less than the time-constant at make, because, though 
the coefficient of self-induction may be a constant, there is a 
great increase in resistance in the path of the spark. No 
one knows how much b the resistance along a spark j^ inch 
long. Indeed it is doubtful whether such a spark can be said 
to offer a definite resistance to the flow of electricity along 
it It partakes somewhat of the nature of the arc or electric 
flame ; and no doubt its resistance increases as it is lengthened, 
though probably not in any rational proportion 
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a very visible length — ^say from ^ to <|\f inch,— it is evident 
that they are impelled by electromotive forces much greater 
than those of the ordinary batteries. An electromotive force 
of 100 volts even, will not of itself cause, a spark to strike 
across a gap y^ inch in width. The electromotive force that 
sets up the sparks is one due to self-induction between the 
various convolutions of the copper coil, which at the moment 
when the magnetism is d}qng away, act on one another as 
the primary and secondary wires of an induction coil do. 
The more rapid the rate at which the magnetism is decreasing, 
the greater the self-induced electromotive force. The magni- 
tude of the electromotive force is also attested by the shocks 
which are often felt by experimenters if their hands touch 
the two parts of the circuit between which the spark-gap 
occurs. 

It was the fashion at one time to speak of the current 
thus self-induced, as an "extra-current"; and it was usual 
to say that on making a circuit there was a momentary extra- 
current which ran in a direction opposing the main current, 
and prevented it rising instantly to its full value, and that 
at break of circuit there was another momentary extra- 
current which flowed in the same direction as the dying 
current, and manifested itself as a spark. 

It has been explained in Chapter VII., p. 222, how every 
circuit possesses a '^time-constant,'* which is, indeed, the 
ratio of its coefficient of self-induction to its resistance. It 
is to this same self-induction that the extra-current spark at 
break is due. But the time-constant at break of circuit is 
always less than the time-constant at make, because, though 
the coefficient of self-induction may be a constant, there is a 
great increase in resistance in the path of the spark. No 
one knows how much is the resistance along a spark j^ inch 
long. Indeed it is doubtful whether such a spark can be said 
to offer a definite resistance to the flow of electricity along 
it It partakes somewhat of the nature of the arc or electric 
flame ; and no doubt its resistance increases as it is lengthened, 
though probably not in any rational proportion 
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An instructive way of considering the matter is to le- 
member that when the circuit is first closed some of the 
energy flowing from the battery has to be employed in 
building up the magnetic field ; or, in other words, in thiiist- 
ing into the core the magnetic lines. This energy, which 
remains in the system as long as the field b maintained, as 
long therefore as the current is kept flowing, will disappear or 
run down as soon as the current is turned oft The extra- 
current spark seen at break is the visible mode in wkiek tk* 
energy 0/ the magnetism spends itself. The amount of heat 
developed in this spark may be taken as ' a measure of the 
eno^ accumulated in the system during the variable period 
when the current, at make, was rising to its final strength. 
The quantity of electricity so accumulated and subsequently 
restored is equal in amount to that which would be conveyed 
by the current if flowing at its steady value for a time equal 
to the time constant If E be the volts applied to the circuit 
by the battery, R the okms of resistance of the circuit, and L 
the quads of self-induction, then the quantity Q of cemUmis 
of electricity virtually stored in the system is : — 

^ ~ R '^ R " R« ■ 

And, as this quantity was virtually stored under an electro- 
motive force E, while the quantity grew from zero to Q, the 
work done in the operation by the battery, and stored as 
potential energy, is : — 

* R«- 
If on opening the circuit we can imagine the resistaiK^ to be 
abruptly increased by the interposition of a gap to a much 
higher value Ri, the time constant will be diminished to the 
corresponding value ^, and consequently as the potential 

energy stored up will run down with a greater electromotive 
force El such that 
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Now it is quite conceivable that the resistance introduced 
by the gap may be hundreds of times greater than that of 
the original circuit ; hence the electromotive force that forces 
the spark across the gap may be hundreds of times greater 
than that of the battery. 

It must be obvious from the foregoing considerations that 
the most powerful electromagnets, will — ceteris paribus — set 
up the strongest sparks ; for the coefficient of self-induction 
is proportional to the flux of mag^netic lines in the core and 
to the number of coils which surround it Nevertheless, there 
are one or two other matters that may aflect the spark. If 
beside the copper wire coil there is any other metal circuit 
surrounding the core, or if the core itself is solid (not lami- 
nated), then there will, at the moment when the mag^netism is 
disappearing, be generated in such circuit or solid core, 
induction currents, as well as those in the wire coil ; and these 
eddy-currents will tend to keep up the magnetism, and thus 
by making it die out more slowly will prevent the induced 
electromotive force from rising so high. Such damping 
circuits therefore lessen the spark at break. Another way of 
stating the same facts is to say that if there is mutual in- 
duction the self-induction will be thereby virtually lessened. 
The presence of metal masses in which eddy-currents can be 
set up by mutual induction, has the effect of distributing 
the electromotive forces due to self-induction, diminishing 
them in amplitude, and extending the time over which they 
last 

The abrupt opening of a circuit in which there is an 
electromagnet, thus throws into play a sudden electromotive 
force of high amount, and gives rise to sudden oscillations of 
current, and sets up sudden tensions in the insulating coatings, 
which may even pierce them and injure them permanently. 
Higgins observed^ that such sudden discharges are not regu- 
lated by the usual laws of steady currents, and instead of 
passing through a spiral conductor of 2 inches of Na 30 or 
Na 24 RW.G. copper wire, will go preferably by a more 

• Jpumal IP/ Spciety pf Telegraph Rnprnetn^ tI. 139. 
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direct routcmadc up of two thicknesses of lacquer and an air 
space, though it offers perhaps a resistance of some millions 
of megohms. 

Mechanical Devices for Suppressing Sparks. 

Some of these have already been alluded to ; but it wQI 
be convenient to classify the various methods. 

(a) Snap Sivitck. — A rapid-break switch which parts the 
separated ends of the circuit to a really wide gap before the 
self-induced electromotive force of the discharge has had time 
to rise toiCs maximum, causes the electromotive force to spend 
itself in some other way. It produces a momentary high 
charge on the end of the wire, which then surges backward 
and forward (unless it pierces through insulation to some 
other path) in the wire and dies away. 

{b) Break under Liquid. — If the break in the circuit is 
caused to occur under water or alcohol, the spark is much 
diminished, or even suppressed, but the conditions are awk- 
wark to carry out. If oil or other hydrocarbon is used, the 
contact points become clogged with carbonized matter. 

(c) Wiping out Spark. — The author has suggested that a 
moving break should carry behind it a pad of asbestos, renew- 
able from time to time, to wipe out the spark. 

(d) Blowing out Spark. — An air blast delivered just at 
the right instant will blow out the spark. This is done at the 
commutator of the Thomson- Houston dynama 

{e) Break in Magnetic Field. — If the break takes place at 
a part of the circuit that lies in a magnetic field, the spark is 
blown out laterally with extraordinary suddenness. If the 
circuit of an ordinary (lai^e) electromagnet be broken close 
over its pole, or in a narrow gap between pole and armature, 
the snap of the spark will resound like a pistol-shoL The 
magnetism under these circumstance falls more rapidly, and 
the extra-electromotive force is much higher. 
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Electrical Devices for Suppressing Sparks.* 

(A) Shunting Break with a Resistance, — If across that 
part of the circuit where the gap is to be made there is 
attached as a shunt a wire of considerable resistance {not 
coiled), the extra current due to the self-induction of the 
circuit will find here a path through which it can flow without 
having to leap the air-space as a spark. This device was first 
introduced by Dering in 1854, who proposed to use a resist- 
ance about forty times as great as that of the electromagnet 
coils in the circuit The same was revived by Dujardin in 
1864. A coiled wire is no use for this purpose, as it offers 
self-induction, and the discharge refuses to go around its con- 
volutions. A very thin wire of platinum is better, or even a 
streak of a plumbago pencil on a rough surface. A drop of 
water between two platinum wires joined to either part of the 
circuit will also answer the purpose. The author, in 1880^ 
proposed a special form of switch in which there is a high 
resistance wire across the break, this wire being subsequently 
itself parted after the passage of the discharge, by a further 
movement of the switch handle. The theory of the high- 
resistance shunt is very simple. Let the electromagnet have 
a resistance of r ohms, and let the current in it be 1 amperes. 
Suppose it to be laid down that the potential at the terminals 
of the break must never rise to more than E volts. Then 
dividing E by 1 we find the value R of a resistance, such 
that if the current were to continue full strength, the value E 
would be just attained. But the interposition of this resistance 
will itself cut down the current, which simply dies down with- 
out sparking. As an example, we may take a case where 
I s 0*05 ampere, and 300 volts is prescribed as the limit for 
E. Then R the high resistance to be used as shunt must 
be equal to or not greater than 300-7-0*05 = 6000 ohms. 
This is 60 times as great as the resistance of the coils. 

(B) Shunting with a Condenser, — Two cases arise here. 

^ On this topic, lee Vaschy, AttiuUo TfUgrM/kiqMa^ 1888, p. S9a 
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A condenser of suitable capacity may be placed as a shunt — 
(i.) across the break, or (il) across the terminab of the 
electromagnet itself. 

If the condenser used is of proper capacity, then it may, 
when placed ax shunt to the electromagnet, entirely counter- 
balance, so far as the rest of the diciiit is concerned, the 
impeding action of the self-induction of the coil ; it does ikot 
prevent the retarding action in the coil itself. Ifthe condenser 
is placed across that part of the circuit where break is to 
occur it has no effect on the current at make, because it is 
itself at that instant short-circuited ; but when the circuit is 
broken it lowers the striking distance, because any increase of 
capacity of the terminal parts lowers the potentials at those 
parts. If the capacity is not great enough in proportion to the 
self-induction of the cireuit it does not entirely obviate the spark. 
If it is as great as, or greater than, the value C b 4 L. -^ Ri 
then there will t>e no spark, and the discharge from the electro* 
magnet will simply oscillate along the wire cireuit into and 
out of the condenser, and die away. A third way of using a 
condenser is to connect it as a shunt to a plain resistance 
inserted in the circuit or across the break. The first to surest 
the combined use of condenser and high-re»stance shun^ 
appears to have been von Helmholtz.* 

(C) Shunting with a VoltameUr or Liquid Resistatu*. — It 
has been suggested by d'Arsonval that the extra current 
might be provided with a path which, though impassable to 
the ordinary electromotive force of the circuit, should be 
readily passable by the higher electromotive force of self- 
induction. A set of small voltameter cells joined as a shunt 
across the break, may, if sufficient in number, entirely obstruct 
the ordinarj' current For example, if the working battery is 
10 volts, then a set of six small cells with leaden plates in 
them (capable of polarizing, like accumulators, to 2 volts each) 
wil! be permeable only to electromotive forces exceeding 
13 volts. 

(D) Mutual Induction Protectort.—ln 1867. Mr. C. F, 
■ Sec Appendix VIII. of tod HtitaitiAM't Stmtimi rf T^m, 
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Varley proposed the use of a copper sheath surround- 
ing the core, to lessen die efiect of self-induction. The action 
of such a closed circuit surrounding the core has been ex- 
plained at the beginning of diis chapter. The suggestion was 
revived in 1878 by Brush, in the construction of the field 
magnets of his dynamo machine. 

A further development of the same idea came about in 
1870^ at die hands of Messrs. Paine and Frost, who laid a 
layer of metal foil between each of the successive layers of 
wire. This mode of using a mutual-induction has also been 
adopted by Dr. Aron, of Berlin, since 1887. It has the 
disadvantage of increasing the liability to break down of 
insulation. 

(E) Sliort-circuit Working. — In this method of working 
the circuit is never opened, but a path of very low resistance 
is provided as a shunt to the coils of the electromagnet When 
a switch in this path is closed, the current takes the path of 
low resistance and no longer circulates around the electro- 
magnet To excite the electromagnet the switch must be 

opened. This is the inverse 
Fia jot. ^f ^^ ordinary case, and 

~^ ^ ^ when the switch b opened 

^ * there will be no magnetism in 

the core to set up a discharge 
in its disappearance, and 
therefore there will be no 
spark due to this cause at the 
break. And there will be no spark at make, because only 
after the circuit has been thus made does the magnetism of 
the core die out The method is not perfect unless the shunt 
path is relatively of negligibly small resistance and induct- 
ance. Neither does it obviate sparks due to self-induction in 
other parts of the circuit It is excellently adapted for use 
with electromagnets to be used in the circuits of arc lamps, 
or in other constant-current circuits. 

(F) Differetitial Winding.— In this method the electro- 
magnet is provided with two separate coils, either wound in 
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opposite directions or else so connected up that the current 
will circulate in opposite directions around the core* and with 
an equal number of convolutions in each coiL There are 
several ways of doing this, but of these the best is to wind the 
coil throughout with two separate well-insulated wires laid 
side by side. One of these two windings is connected strsdgfat 
into the circuit, and the second is connected as a shunt to the 
first, but with a switch inserted. When this switch is open 
the current circulates round 
one coil only, and mag- '^ *^^ 

netizes the core. When 
the switch is closed the 
current divides, half flow- 
ing through one coil, half 
through the other, and 
exactly nentralizing one an- 
other's magrnetizing power. 
This method of operating has all the advantages of the short- 
circuit method, but requires a greater weight of copper. But 
it is even more perfect, as it eliminates the spark due to 
self-induction in other parts of the circuit It has been used 
with great success in electric bells by Messrs. Jolin, of 
Bristol. 

(G) Multiple Wire Method.— ¥ot the purpose of the 
transmitting electromagnets used in his system of harmonic 
telegraphy (the Phonopore) 
Mr. C Landon Davies has 
used adevice called multiple 
wire. The ix)bbin is wound 
with a number (from four 
to twenty) of separate 
layers of fine wire, a sepa- 
rate wire being taken for 

each layer, and all are wound in the same direction, not 
turning back at the end of each layer as in ordinary wind* 
ings. After the bobbin is thus filled all the wires are 
joined up in parallel, so as to act electrically as a single 
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wire of greater cross-section. In this case the time-constants 
or the separate circuits are diflferent, because, owing to the 
fact that these coils are of different diameters, the coefficient 
of self-induction of the outer layers is rather less, and their 
resistance, because of the larger size, rather greater than 
those of the inner layers. The result is that instead of the 
extra currents running out all at the same time, it runs out 
at different times for these separate coils. The total electro- 
motive force of self-induction never rises so high, and it is 
unable to jump a large air-gap, or give the same bright spark 
as the ordinary electromagnet, would give. 



The Comparison of Various Methods. 

The author had five bobbins constructed, all of the same 
size, to fit to the same core, and wound in five separate modes 
with about the same weight of copper on each, in order to 
compare the sparks produced The first was wound in 
ordinary way ; the second with a copper sheath around the 
core ; the third with interposed layers of foil ; the fourth differ- 
entially wound ; and the fifth with multiple wire in 15 layers. 
The differential winding gives absolutely no spark at all ; and 
second in merit comes No. 5, with the multiple-wire winding. 
Third in merit comes the coil with intervening layers of foiL 
The fourth is that with copper sheath. Worst of all, the 
electromagnet with ordinary winding. 

Compensating the Self-induction in the 

Circuit. 

The self-induction of an electromagnet can be entirely 
compensated, so far as the rest of the circuit is concerned, by 
the joint employment, as in Fig. 205, of a condenser and a 
resistance. If the coefficient of self-induction of the electro- 
magnet be called L and its resistance Ri, and the capacity of 
the condenser C and the resistance with which it is shunted 
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Ri then the retarding effect of the electromagnet will b 
precisely compensated, if the condition Is fulfilled tha 
C R, R, = L. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ELECTROMAGNET IN SURGERY. 

For many years past ophthalmic surgeons have used both 
steel magnets and electromagnets. Indeed, the use of the 
loadstone has been known for two centuries,* for the purpose 
of extracting from the eyeball chips of iron which have by 
accident lodged therein, as frequently happens in engineering 
workshops to fitters and metal turners. Later, in 1745, Dr. 
Milnes, in his "Observations of Medicine and Surgery," 
describes how he applied a loadstone to remove a piece of iron 
from the iris. Probably this was not strictly the case, as he 
says " immediately it jumped out" It is more likely that he 
meant that the fragment of iron was embedded in the cornea 
in front of the iris. According to Hirschbcrg,t Dr. Meyer, of 
Minden, was, in 1842, the first to use a magnet in extracting 
fragments of metal from the actual interior of the eyebalL 

In the middle of this century cases of successful removal 
were recorded by CritchettJ Dixon, White, Cooper, and 
others. There seems to have been little advance until 1874, 
when Dr. McKeown, of Belfast, recorded in die British Medical 
Journal several successful cases treated by means of a per- 
manent steel magnet tapered at each end to facilitate its 
introduction. In 1880, Omening, of New York, employed 
a permanent steel magnet composed of a number of '' cylin- 
ders" (jiV), united at each end and fitted at one extremity 
with a needle-shaped pole. 

* Fabricittft Hildanus, Opera thwrvatwmum H eurmtrntum^ FnmkforU 1646. 
Of this rare work I have not seen a copy. 

t Hirschberg, Dtr EUktrvma^itei in iir lidtkiimde^ Lcipdc, l88s* 
\ Tki Lamtt^ April i8S4t P* 3S& 
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The first use of the electromagnet in this connection is 
accredited to Hirschbei^, of Berlin, in 1877. 

In this country, SncU," of Sheffield, has been the chief 
advocate of its use, and in his hands splendid results have 
been obtained. In the British Medical Journal for 1881 he 
describes his instrument and records the results of several 
operations. His experiments have steadily progressed since 
then, and in a recent number of the same journal he brin^ up 
the number of his recorded cases to 77. 

The thing needed for this special service is an electromagnet 
which can be fitted with polar appliances of various elongated 
forms which can be introduced into the wound in the eyeball 
to a sufficient distance to enable the particle of iron to be 
attracted and withdrawn. It is necessary at the same time 
that the electromagnet should not be too heavy to be conve- 
niently held in the hand of the operating surgeon, and that it 
should be capable of being excited with current from a battery 
of moderate size, such as an oculist might be expected to be 
able to manage and maintain without having to call in a 
skilled electrician at every occasion of its use. It is obvious 
that, other things being equal, a magnet of considerable pro- 
jective power is desirable ; hence one with a long core, or with 
an iron expansion at the posterior end of its core, is preferable 
to a short one. Possibly in some cases the placing of a mass 
of iron behind the patient's head during the operation might 
aid the electromagnet to project its magnetic field to the 
desired deptli. Various forms of magnets have been devised 
by various experimenters. 

Snell's instrument, which may be quoted as the typical 
form commonly used by ophthalmic surgeons in this country, 
consists of a soft iron core surrounded by a coil of insulated 
copper wire enclosed in an ebonite case. At the one extremity 
are the terminals for the battery connections, and at the other 
the soft iron core is tapped to receive the variously shaped 
and sized needle poles. He recommends the use of a single 
quart bichromate cell to generate the current. 

• Snell. Tkt ElictroiMagnel and ill Emfkymtnl in O/ilia/mk Slifgr,^ 

London, Churchill and Co., 1883. 
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Hirschberg's instrament consists of a hollow cylindrical 
core with two curved pointed poles of difierent thickness for 
external and internal use. 

Bradford, of Boston, devised an instrument almost identi-. 
cal with Snell's, and simultaneously with the latter. It is, 
however, a much heavier and more powerful agent 

McHardy, of King's College Hospital, used a very similar 
instrument, but of much reduced size and weight 

The latest form is that brought out by Tatham Thompson, 
of Cardiff, and is a further modification of Snell's instrument, 
but for the same weight and bulk, additional power is claimed, 
as the magnetic circuit is perfected by means of a collar of 
iron continuous with the core projecting forwards over the 
insulated coil towards the manipulative pole-piece. 



Fig. ao6. 
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Special Electromagnet for Extracting Chips op Iron from the 

Eyeball. 



The core is tapped at its extremity to receive the differ- 
ently shaped poles or an intermediate polar extension where 
deeper probing is required. The battery used with this con- 
sists of one or more quart bichromate ** dip " cells. . This 
instrument is shown in the illustration in its actual size, and its 
weight is only about five ounces. 

The most frequent use of the instrument is in removing 
fragments of steel or iron from the surface or embedded in 
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the coats of the eye, and by its use much disturbance and 
laceration of the delicate structures is avoided, which the older 
methods of cutting out or withdrawing by means of forceps, 
spuds, or curettes, too often involved Its most valued pro- 
perties are, however, best demonstrated where it is used for 
the removal of foreign bodies which have penetrated the 
walls of the eye. It is not too much to say that in many 
cases it has been the only possible means of preserving s^ht* 

In the first place, it is of diagnostic value^ for where a 
fragment, for instance, has perforated the cornea or anterior 
transparent part of the eye, it can often be proved whether it 
is steel or iron, by observing whether it is acted on by the 
close approach of the instrument If no movement is observed, 
and no peculiar sensation of dragging pain felt by the patient 
on the approach of the magnet, it may be due either to its 
not being a magnetizable metal or to its being gripped by the 
tissues, or encysted with inflammatory material thrown out 
by its irritating presence. If in this case a very lightly 
suspended needle be magnetized and held close to the eye, it 
may sometimes be found to dip towards the foreign body. 
If it should chance to be a steel fragment, this effect is greatly 
increased by holding the electromagnet close to the eye for 
a time, so as to magnetize the offending particle. 

Further still, the instrument is at times of immense use in 
moving the fragment from one part of the eye where it is 
inaccessible, and dropping it in a more favourable position for 
subsequent removal. For instance, suppose the fragment of 
steel or iron has penetrated the cornea and lodged in the 
crystalline lens, it has happened in several cases that by 
applying the electromagnet to the cornea, the metal has been 
attracted forward through the lens substance, across the 
aqueous humour contained in the outer chamber of the eye, 
and then dropped by opening the circuit on to the floor of the 
outer chamber ; then a small opening being made at the 

* In addition to references previously given, sec Mellinger, Uel>€r dU Aimgrngt 
Extraeiionen an der Easier opktalmolfpschen Kiinik (Inaug. Dbseft.), Batd* 
1887. 
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378 The ElectramagneL 

most dependent part, the pole of the instrument introduced 
there, and the fragment readily removed. 

In at least one recorded case a sharp-pointed fragment, 
which had penetrated deep into the lens, has been seen to . 
force its way forward through the lens substance and lens 
capsule, through the iris, and actually be drawn through the 
cornea, and so removed completely without involving any 
cutting operation whatever. 

It is, however, in those cases where the foreign body has 
penetrated the posterior or vitreous chamber of the eye that 
the wonderful results obtained by the electroniagnet are best 
seen« Where only the outer chamber or the lens is the seat 
of the mischief, other means may possibly succeed ; but 
when a fragment has penetrated the vitreous chamber, we 
require an instrument not to go blindly searching round, dis- 
turbing the delicate structures and risking the escape of the 
semi-fluid contents, but one which will attract to itself the 
oflfending particle, and this is where the instrument which we 
are considering reaches its highest achievements. 

Many successful cases have been recorded by Snell, 
Hirschberg, Lloyd Owen, McHardy, and others, of fragments 
of steel dius removed from eyes which otherwise must have 
inevitably been lost 

The most serious and desperate cases of all are where the 
metal has actually traversed the inner chamber of the eye 
and become embedded in the delicate retina and choroid 
lining the posterior wall. So far as can be ascertained, only 
three successful cases of removal from this position have been 
recorded. The first by Galezowski in 1882, where a fragment 
of iron had passed through cornea, iris, and lens, and was 
lodged in the retina. Its position was noted by means of the 
ophthalmoscope, an instrument employed by ophthalmolo- 
gists for examining the interior of the eye. An incision was 
made in the sclerotic or white coat of the eye over the situa- 
tion, and the fragment removed by means of the electro- 
magnet The second, recorded by Hirschberg in 1888. The 
third, by Tatham Thompson, of Cardiflf, in 189a Some 
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detailed account of this will well illustrate the method of the 
procedure. 

The patient was a blacksmith employed at one of the 
South Wales collieries, and on December Sth, whilst ^ stamp- 
ing" a new " pick/* was struck on the left eye by a fragment 
of the new tool. The fragment struck him on the ''sclerotic** 
or ^ white of the eye,** about a quarter of an inch from the 
margin of the cornea. He felt little pain at the time^ but two 
days later dull pain supervened, and considerable irritatioo 
and dimness of vision, not only in the injured, but in the 
sound eye. 

He was sent to the CardiiT Infirmary on December loth. 
When examined there, a small wound was found at the point 
where the fragment had entered on the inner side^ and on 
ophthalmoscopic examination, the piece of steel could be seen 
embedded in the retina at the upper and outer part. The 
track which it had made in traversing the vitreous chamber 
could also be distinguished by slight opacities in the humour. 
The uninjured eye showed distinct signs of sympathetic 
irritation. The next day the patient was put under the 
influence of ether, the wound of entrance slightly enlarged to 
allow the introduction of the pole of the electromagnet. This 
was passed across the vitreous chamber in as nearly as could 
be calculated the direction originally taken by the fragment. 
On withdrawing the first time nothing resulted, but at the 
second attempt the piece of steel came readily through the 
wound " in tow " of the pole. Only a very small bead of 
vitreous humour escaped, and the eye was dressed antisep- 
tically and bandaged. At the end of twenty-four hours he 
could count fingers at four feet distance, was quite free 
from pain and dread of light, and the dimness of the other 
eye had largely disappeared. The wound healed in three 
days, and the sight steadily improved, till on December 30th 
he could read moderately sized print. Examined by means 
of the ophthalmoscope, the scar formed in die retina at the 
point where the fragment had lodged could be distinctly 
made out, as well as some patches of hxmorrhagc, caused 
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either by injury from impact of the fragment or by injury of 
retinal vessels at die time of its removal. 

On January 13th, 1891, he could read small print; hb 
central vision, in fact, was as good as ever, but his V field of • 
vision** was limited slightly below — the limitation corre- 
sponding to the portion of retina injured by the foreign body. 

The electromagnet has been used also to some extent in 
general surgery for the removal of needles from the soft 
tissues of the body or limbs. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



PERMANENT MAGNETS. 

Retention or magnetism, as exhibited by loadstone and by 
hard steel, was the fact which 6rst drew the attention of man- 
kind to magnetic phenomena. In Chapter 1 11^ on the 
Properties of Iron and Steel, some precise data about the 
retentive properties of various samples arc givea For the 
purpose of comparing together various brands of steel to 
ascertain which is the best for the manufacture of permanent 
magnets, two things should be known : (1} the /vhcomikv 
(see p. 98), or residual value of B after the application of a 
powerful magnetising force ; and (2) the coercive Jorc* (see pi 
gS), or amount of negative magnetizing force, H, which would 
be needed to reduce the remanent magnetization to zenx The 
force thus required to deprive any specimen of its remanent 
magnetization may be taken as a measure of the tendency of 
the steel of this particular quality to retain permanent mag- 
netism. Hence, for the present purpose, it is more important 
that the specimen possess great coercive force. In the 
specimen of annealed steel examined by Ewing (see p. 99)^ 
the remanencc was 10,500, and the coercive force 24. 

The following table exhibits the remanence and coercive 
force of a number of specimens of steel and iron, together 
with some information as to the degree to which the magnet}- 
zation was temporarily pushed in order to leave the respective 
residua. The figures are taken from the rcseaKbes of Ewii^ 
and Hopkinson. 

In Ewing's experiments the specimens employed were 
either wires of great length in proportion to their diameter, or 
ringSi 
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In Hopkinson's experiments thin rods were employed in 
the apparatus described on p. 73 ; the presence of the soft 
iron yoke having the effect of making the specimen act as if 
it were practically of indefinitely great length In proportioa to 
its thickness. 

Maximum Values of Pbrmanint MAONBTirATioK. 



Obaenrer and MatcriaL 



Rcsidoal 
I. 



Weber, common ited magnet 

von Waltenbofen, tnngsten steel, glass-hard .. .. 

Schneebeli, sewing-needles, 2*5 to 6*6 cm. loag,f 
0*06 cm. thick | 

„ knitting-needles, 19*8 to 21 cm. long, f 
0*083 to o* 175 cm. thick \ 

Hopkinson, tnngsten steel, oil-hardened .. .. 

»» u Yeryhard 

Ewing, steel wire, glass-hard 

„ pianoforte wire, glass-hard 

Perry, Jowitt's steel 

Preece, Wall's sted 

Ashforth's steel 

Saunderson's steel 

Jowitt's sted 

Vickcr^s sted 

Crewe •• rivet steel •• 

„ " spring sted " 

Clemandot sted (compressed and tempered) 
), (compressed but un tempered) 

Marchalsted 

Allevard sted (mercury-hardened) 

(water-hardened) 



99 
•» 
f> 
99 

99 
91 
99 
• t 
99 
99 



99 



99 



Gray, magnet steel, glass-hard 

Evershed, Wall's and Jowitt's steels (mean) 



Brown, magnet steel, glass-hard <i to 

'' S5« 



{ 



3«4 
369 

557 
671 

76s 
832 

687 • 

54a 

541 

747 
1003 

120 

143-5 
114*2 

109*6 

93'4 
148 
110-5 
170 
106- 1 
202*2 
104*6 
132*1 

520 

318 

to 

398 

477 



3*947 
4*658 

7*001 

«.435 
9«626 

lo,4$« 

«.643 
6,818 

6,800 

9,600 

12,600 

i*S«9 

1.704 

1*435 

1*503 

1*174 
i86* 

1*391 
2,264 

1*333 

«*54i> 

i.3«5 
1,660 

69536 

4,000 

to 
5,000 

6,000 
to 

79< 



47 
71*4 



s8 

107 



70 

69 
9S 

1*9 

15-5 

17-3 
14-6 

«S-3 

IS 

1-9 
«4-s 

*3-s 

136 

a6 

13"4 
16*9 

66 

41 
to 

SI 

61 
to 

7S 
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In the foregoing table are given some of the values of 
maximum magnetization retained by actual steel magnets 
magnetized by usual process, and of the " specific magnetiza- 
tion," a-, or magnetic moment per gramme. 

It is important to note, with respect to the above table, 
that there is a wide difference in the relative dimensions of the 
samples used by different observers. As was pointed out on 
p. 94, the ratio of length to diameter makes a great difference 
to the temporary magnetization of a specimen, and in the 
case of permanent magnetizetion of a specimen the differences 
are even more marked. In Schneebeli's experiments the 
length used was from 100 to 800 diameters ; in E wing's about 
200 ; Hopkinson's results were with practically endless bars ; 
Perry employed a horse-shoe form, closed with an armature of 
soft iron ; Gray* used square bars, about 60 diameters long ; 
Brownf used cylinders from 33 to 37 diameters ; whilst PreeceJ 
used short square bars 10 centimetres in length and i centi- 
metre in the side. The results given by Preece are the means 
of several samples of each sort, not the actual best obtained 
with each. For example, the mean residual B for Marchal's 
steel is given as 2540 ; but the best magnet of this sort showed 

2835. 

The numbers given in the first column of figures of the 

last table are the values of the residual magnetic moment per 
centimetre aibe of the substance (in C. G. S. measure), and are 
obtained from the residual B by dividing 4 ir. Many Conti- 
nental writers on this subject prefer to give the values in terms 
of the magftetic moment per gramme ; a quantity which is also 
called the specific magnetization of the material If the density 
of the specimen is known, the specific magnetization a can be 
calculated from the residual I by dividing by the density. 
For example, taking Gray*s figure of 9804 for the residual B, 
dividing by 4 ^r gives residual I, and dividing by 7 ' 8 (which 
we assume as the density of the steel) gives 100 for the specific 
magnetizatioa In all the preceding table the only samples 

• PhU. Af^e., Dec 1885. t J'kil Mai^ May 18S7. 

X Tin EUctrkian^ »v. p. 547* Sept 19, 1890. 
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showing values over 100 for the specific magnetization are 
those obtained by Schnecbeli and by Perry. Preece's results 
*for sfiort magnets of 10 diameters show specific magnetizaticms 
varying from 2 (Crewe " rivet steel ") to 26 (Marchal steel). 

Ewing found, using enormous magnetizing forces which 
pushed the temporary value of B for Lowmoor and Swedish 
iron to over 30,000 (see p. 83), that the residual values of B 
were only 515 and 500 respectively, whilst cast iron showed 
only 40a This means residual I of 40, 32, and 30 respectively^ 
and specific magnetization of between 6 and 5 only. Du Bois^ 
also using abnormally strong fields, found the residual specific 
magnetization for electrolytically deposited nickel 10*6^ and 
for electrolytic iron from 70 to 10& 



Relation of Permanent Magnetism to Chemical 

Composition. 

Few of the experimenters quoted above have given the 
chemical composition of the materials employed. Hopkinson's 
results* are of exceptional value, being accompanied by care* 
ful analyses of the tungsten steel, which gave the best results 
and had the following respective compositions : — 

CkramiSUd:^ 

Iron 97'«93 

Carbon 0*687 

Manganese O'OsS 

Salphnr 0*090 

Silicoo 0*134 

Phospboins 0*043 

Cbrominm W9$ 

TungsUn Sietl:^ 

Iron 95'37i 

Carbon 0*511 

Manganese 0*635 

Silicon O'oai 

Phospboms o*os8 

Tnng^en 3*444 



* /^. Trans., 1886, pt il p. 455- 
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386 TAe EUctramagnet 

Influence of Temper, Grain, and Form. 

In the preparation of permanent magnets temper is almost 
as important a consideration as the chemical composition of 
the material Most makers have their own favourite method 
of hardening and tempering/ and few can or will give exact 
particulars. Neither is it possible to give a universal rule as 
to the best process to follow ; for the process which is best 
for one brand of steel is different from tliat which is best for 
another brand. Moreover, as will be seen, the temper which 
is best for short magnets is quite different from that which is 
best for long magnets and horse-shoe forms. There is, 
however, no doubt that it is eminently desirable to secure a 
fine, even uniform grain, since any lack of homogeneity tends 
to reduce the quality of the magnet An unskilful smith in 
forging a magnet will spoil its structure by working it too 
much and unequally. It is commonly supposed that the 
harder a piece of steel is, the greater retentive power will it 
exhibit But under this term two separate qualities must be 
dbtinguished. Some steels will show, after magnetization, a 
large residual magnetization, which, however, decays as weeks 
and months pass away. Some other qualities of steel will 
exhibit a lesser remanence, but will conserve much longer 
what they have thus retained. The question of constancy of 
retention will be separately considered hereafter. 

There are two ways of hardening steel One is by suddenly 
cooling it from a bright red heat ; the other is by subjecting 
it to enormous pressure by hydraulic machinery whilst it 
slowly cools dowa In the former method, which is the usual 
one, the outer crust cools suddenly, whilst the inner portion 
is still plastic, and probably compresses it by natural contrac- 
tion. In the latter method the hardening, though less 
extreme, is more uniform throughout It is also possible to 
harden wires by mere longitudinal traction, as b well-known ; 

* Tempering does not mean the process of hardeninf, though careless writers 
sometimes confuse their meaning by using the term in this e r roneo u s sense 
Tempering means the proceu of letting the sted down to a softer state bj a 
partial re-heating sabseqnently to the h a rdenin g. 
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but this is not used in the manufacture of magnets. If thin 
rods of steel are heated to a brilliant redness^ or even aknost 
to whiteness, and then suddenly plunged into water, oil, or 
best of all mercury, they become intensly hard and brittle and, 
indeed, are frequently split in the process. This state is known 
zsglasS'/tariL If the glass-hard steel is then re-heated to near 
a very dull red heat for a short time, it softens somewhat, and 
acquires a pale yellowish tint on the surface; this temper 
being technically known as straw-colour. If it b still furUier 
let down by continuing the re-heating it becomes blue in tint ; 
this temper being used for steel springes, steel pens, and other 
purposes requiring flexibility. If the re-heating is carried 
still further the steel becomes soft, being annealed by the 
continued exposure to a dull red heat Now, if it were true 
that the hardest magnets were best, it is dear that none ought 
to be tempered down, but all should be left glass-hard ; which 
is not found in practice to be by any means the best course. 

The specification of the degree of hardness. by tint is 
extremely vague. Happily it has been found that steel 
possesses another and more measurable quality which exists 
in almost exact proportion to the hardness of the specimen ; 
namely, its electric resistance. Bams,* who examined this 
fact, and Frommef have shown that this relation is very closer 
and Strouhal and Barus^ have used this property to specify the 
hardness of various bars subjected to magnetization. As an 
example they give the following values for a sample of steel : — 



Sute. 


Specific ResisUBoe in MioohaM 
per ceodmetra cab*. 


Glass-hard 

Bright straw-tint 

Straw-tint 

Blue-tint 

Bright Uae-tint 

Soft 


' 4S-7 
28-9 

a6-3 
ao*5 

i8-4 
«S-9 



• WUd. AnnaUn,^ viL 1879, p. 411. t /W/^ vili. 1879^ p. 

t Wd^ xz. 1883, P- $>S- 
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In all comparisons between hardness and retentiveness,. 
account must be taken of the form of the magnet ; for, as 
already mentioned, short magnets and long magnets possess 
different properties. In almost all the experiments made on 
this matter the steel rods or wires used have been of square or 
circular section, usually the latter. Consequently, the most 
convenient way of describing the form of a straight magnet is 
to state how many times its length is greater than its diameter. 
In some of Ewing's experiments on soft iron (see p. 86), rods 
were used varying in length from 50 to 200 diameters ; and 
the results (embodied in Fig. 44) showed that even though 
the temporary magnetization was forced up to about the same 
dq[ree for all, yet the longer rods showed a greater remanence 
than the short ones. It will be convenient to use the symbol 
I for the ratio of length to diameter. 

Some important researches were made by Cheesman ^ on 
the effect of hardening by stretching on magnets of difTerent 
dimensions. Using an English " silver-steel " wire (of Messrs. 
Cook) 1*28 millims. in diameter and 90 millims. long (Le. 
IB B 70) magnetized by contact with a large electromagnet, 
he found the result of hardening by stretching to decrease 
the amount of permanent magnetism which the magnet 
would receive. The magnetizing was repeated after each 
stretching. 



Stedsoft 

Haider 

StOl harder 

Stffl harder 

(Wire broke) 


SiritchiBC Weight 
in kilogrmmnMS. 


Specific 
MafnetintioQ. 




60 
70 

7S 


7S1 

773 
70*8 

63-7 
5S-6 



^ Cheesman, Uibtr den Einfuss ier wmktntcken H&rU aufdU wuigmiiuckim 
EignuchtJUn des Staktet und da Eunu ; Inang.-diss. 1882, Ldpiig. See alto 
Wkd. AntuUim^ zr. ao4 and xtL 71a (188a). 
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In another series of experiments the length was varied. 



t. 


Specific Magacfirarinii. 1 




Hud. 


22*5 

. 404 
586 


16-4 
48*0 

7S'6 


18*0 

48-4 
604 



From these and numerous other experiments Cheesman coo- 
cluded that for short magnets hardening the steel increased 
the retentiveness ; whilst for long magnets hardening decreased 
it. He fixed upon 41 diameters as the critical value of 5 for 
this kind of steeL 

Messrs. Strouhal and Bams made a much more searching 
investigation of the matter, including the question of temper- 
ing. They used various sorts of iron and steel ; but the results 
now quoted relate to magnets made of ^ silver-steel " wire <^ 
Messrs. Cook of Sheffield, of diameter 1*48 mnu, and 
^density 7*7. Of this steel five magnets were prepared, vary- 
ing from 10 to 50 diameters in length. These were first 
macki glass-hard by sudden cooling in water and then mag- 
netized. They were then subjected to the following pro- 
cesses, their magnetism after being re-magnetized in a coil 
supplied with current of 30 amperes from a dynamo, being 
observed (by a magnetometer) from time to time. Heated 
{a) in steam at 100^ C. for one hour, two, three, four hours; 
(Jb) in anilin vapour at 115^ for twenty minutes, one hour, two^ 
four, six hours ; {c) in melting tin at 240^ ; (d) in melting 
lead at 330^ C. ; {e) in melting zinc at 420^ (this latter tem- 
perature is a dull red heat) ; (/) to red heat so as to reduce 
the steel to complete softness, the magnet being laid in lime 
in a piece of gas-tubing, and thereafter slowly cooled down. 
The results, which are of highest importance, are given in the 
following Table. 

This Table is but one of a large number, all tending to the 
same general result The figures given under the column of 
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** Hardness ^ are the specific electric resistances, in microhms. 
It is interesting to observe how with short magnets the specific 
magnetization decreases, then shows a tendency to increase, 
then decreases again, as the softening proceeds. Another 
point is that in every case heating in steam slightly reduces 
the magnetization that a magnet will retain ; but that after 
some five or six hours a practically constant value b 
attained 









Specific Mj^ed-tic-.. 
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9*9 


•o-j 


•9» 


4»-S 


49t 




.. .. 


43S 


24-8 


410 


47-2 


50-8 


5«-5 


I hoar in fteam 


at lOoP 


386 


23-3 


39a 


45« 


487 


50-4 


3 M M M •• 


f» •• 


36-5 


23*4 


386 


445 


47 -7 


493 


6 »» •, •» 


•• >• 


35' > 


a3-3 


38-6 


443 


47 4 


49-1 


w „ „ „ 


•• ft 


343 


a3-3 


38-3 


44-a 


47*4 


48-9 


1 ao min. „ anilm vapour 


.. I8S" 


29*0 


21-0 


389 


46*0 


503 


5a-3 


I boor „ „ M 


»l fl 


275 


21*3 


40*2 


481 


529 


55* I 


3 »» »» »• 


•» f» 


25*6 


21'6 


42-7 


52*2 


577 


60*2 


7 •• •> *> >• 


M »l 


24-2 


21-8 


455 


569 


635 


66*8 


13 M »» t» M 


»f ff 


22*9 


20-9 


46*2 


59- 7 


68-1 


71-8 


10 min. „ molten tin 


,.240«> 


22*2 


20*4 


46-7 


61*0 


70*2 


74-3 


I ,, „ „ lead 


..330^ 


19-0 


19*0 


467 


68-Q 


83-7 


90-0 


I lioiir M „ tine 


•.420P 


l6'2 


I4'4 


40*1 


72 e 


93*9 


103-9 


Annealed 


.• .. 


»4'9 


43 


10*2 


187 


29*8 


4a-4 



A very large number of observations with wire of the 
same sorts were made by these experimenters, with practically 
identical results. They endeavoured to fix (on the galvanic 
scale) the actual hardness and magnetic value of their steel 
when tempered to the tints recognized by workmen. 

These results agree with those obtained by Ruths,* who 
found, using another sort of steel, that for short magnets 
(S a 20) the specific magnetization fell from glass-hard 5 1 to 

* Rvths, Uiier den Afaputismui weithir EuemyKnder und venekiedemir kmrt$r 
StmMfrtcn : Dortmund, 1876. 
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28*4 when tempered blue ; whilst for long magnets (5 s 70) 
the specific magnetization which was 68*7 for the glass-hard 
state increased to 92 when tempered blue. 



Sute of Temper. 



wesn Specific 



10 



Glass-hard .. 
Straw-tint .. 
Blue-tint .. 
Annealed soft 



45*7 
26-3 

20*5 

159 



ass 

21*4 

19-3 
4'3 



37*6 
40*2 

4S-8 

11*2 



43 '6 

49*4 
67*0 

20*5 



46-5 
53-8 
8o-4 
31*8 



4«-3 
565 
«7-3 
44"6 



The researches summarized above, important as they are^ 
do noty however, answer the question what state of temper 
produces a magnetization of the greatest constancy in amount. 
This precious quality, to which Scoresby* gave the name 
" fixidity," cannot even be pre-determined by an inspection of 
the values of the coercive force, such as are given in the Table 
on p. 382, because these are themselves subject to change with 
time. Scoresby suggested a method by examining the change 
of magnetism which was brought about by placing the magnet 
gently down upon the similar poles of another and more 
powerful one. He took as the measure of the goodness of a 
magnet (for the purpose of compass needles, &c) the product 
of its original strength into its reduced strength after such 
treatment By this treatment Scoresby (whose magnets were 
6 inches long, 0*5 inch broad, and from O'S to 0*0625 inch 
thick), found the percentage of reduction to be least in cast 
steel when hard, arid to be less when tempered blue through- 
out than when tempered at the extremities only. Katerf found 
that for compass needles of thin steel, it was of advantage to 
temper down soft the middles of the needles, leaving the ends 
only hard. 

In relation to the question of temper and chemical compo- 



* Scoresby, AfagmetUai Iftvestigathmt^ voL i. p* 3$. 
t Bakerian Lecture (PAH. Trans.\ 182K 
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sition many important facts have recently been discovered. 
It appears that iron is capable of exbting in two distinct or 
allotropic states, just as carbon can exist either as soft 
plumbago or hard diamond. In one of these two states iron is 
hard, in the other soft. Further, the mode in which the carbon 
exists in soft steel differs from the mode in which it exists in 
hard steel. According to Sir F. Abel,* in soft cold-rolled 
steel the carbon exists in the form of a carbide of iron having 
chemical composition FejC. This is distributed in pearly 
masses throughout the steel, and can be detected in the 
microscope. When such steel is heated to bright redness and 
quickly cooled it becomes very hard, and now it is found that 
the carbon has apparently dissolved through the mass and is 
no longer visible in flakes. When tempered by reheating at 
temperatures between 200^ and 400^ C, the carbide again 
slowly separates into flakes within the mass, the d^^ree of 
separation depending on the temperature, the duration of its 
application, and the mechanical treatment during such 
reheating. Chemoff", in 1868 showed that steel is not har- 
dened by sudden cooling unless it is heated to a certain well- 
marked degree of temperature, about 650* C. Gore, in 1869, 
discovered that when a brightly red-hot iron wire is allowed 
to cool there arrives a moment when it suddenly elongates, 
after which it goes on contracting as it cools. Prof. Barrett 
further discovered that as the wire cools down to a certain 
degree it suddenly glows more brightly. To this phenomenon 
he gave the name of recakscence. Further, Tait has shown 
that there is a certain high temperature at which iron under- 
goes a curious and sudden change in its thermo-electric 
properties. Still more recently, Osmond, studying the cooling 
of hot specimens of iron and steel, has observed that there are 
two points in the temperature scale at which heat is evolved 
during cooling. 

During rapid cooling, the carbon passes from the state in 
which it is combined with the iron, into a state in which it is 
dissolved in the iron ; and during sUnu cooling this dissolved 

* /Vm*. Inst, Afeek, Em^metrs^ Jaa. 1883. 
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carbon can re-enter into combination with the iron and return 
to the state of softness. According to Osmond, the second 
point of temperature at which heat is evolved, and at which 
the fall of temperature is momentarily arrested, corresponds to 
Barrett's recalescence, and he holds that when during cooling 
this temperature is reached, the carbon leaves its state of 
solution and combines with the iron, thereby evolving heat 
and causing the momentary glow on the surface. But even 
with pure iron, one point of arrest in the fall of temperature 
occurs. Here there is no carbon ; the phenomenon is due to 
something in the iron itself. Osmond accounts for this in the 
following way. At a brilliant red heat the atoms of the ircm 
are so grouped in molecules that the iron is virtually hard; 
but there is a second grouping possible, which when assumed 
renders the iron soft. Osmond calls the first or hard sort, fi 
iron, and the second or soft sort, a iron. If the iron is pure it 
will pass from the a to the )9 state when cooled, whether 
quickly or slowly. But if carbon is present a certain per- 
centage of all the molecules are maintained in the fi state, 
with die result that the steel is hard. According to Osmond, 
this molecular change occurs at the higher of the two pauses 
in the cooling ; the second pause indicating the point at which 
the carbon changes from the dissolved or hardening carbon to 
the combined state. The higher pause is at about 770^, the 
lower at about 650^ Consequentiy, if betwun these two Urn^ 
peratiires steel is suddenly cooled, the iron part ought to be 
soft but the carbon part uncombined with it This is found to 
be the case, as on dissolving out the free iron no carbide <^ 
iron is found. Further, by mechanical working at tempera* 
turcs below a dull redness, the a iron may be gradually 
converted into the )9 or hard iron, as indeed occurs when iron 
is rolled, hammered, or drawn. Now, these changes are 
obviously connected with the magnetic properties of the 
material, and researches have been made by Tomlinson, Hop- 
kinson, Roberts-Austen, and others upon the possible connec* 
tion. It would seem that at temperatures above that of the 
lower of the two pauses, iron is not magnetisabic, and that 
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only below the lower of the two can it receive or retain any 
magnetism. In any case the temperature of recalescence 
appears to correspond with the critical temperature for mag- 
netization. If this were true it would follow that the fi (or 
hard) iron cannot itself be magnetized. One fact supporting 
this view is that the addition of a small percentage of man- 
ganese to iron produces a so-called manganese steel, which is 
not only intensely hard, but is also non-magnetizable. Seven 
per cent of manganese suffices to prevent the iron passing 
from the jS state to the a state. 

Methods of Magnetizing. 

The ancient methods of magnetizing, including "single 
touch," ''double touch," divided touch," "circular touch," in 
all their varieties, may be dismissed as obsolete. The only 
methods needing attention are those based upon the use of 
electric currents. Arago discovered this way in 1820, and 
magnetized steel needles by inserting them within a spiral 
coil connected with a voltaic battery. Elias, of Haarlem, in 
1844 proposed a useful variation of this process.' Instead of 
winding the wire in a long tubular spiral, he coiled it in a 
compact ring of many layers, which could be slipped loosely 
over the piece of steel which was to be magnetized, and then 
moved along it from end to end, so as to bring every part 
successively into an intense magnetic field. In 1846 Bottger 
suggested a modification for special application to horse-shoe 
magnets, consisting of two coils oppositely wound, to be slipped 
over the two polar ends simultaneously. Sinsteden used, for 
magnetizing horse- shoe forms, a powerful two-pole electro- 
magnet, against the polar ends of which the steel horse-shoe 
was placed, and while thus, in situ^ stroked the horse-shoe in 
the direction from bend to poles, with an armature of iron 
resting across the two limbs. Van der Willigen, in his 
remarkable treatise* on the Haarlem magnets forged by Van 

* Van der Willigen, Smr U Afagnhisme dtt AknanU ariijUiiU. (ArchiTCt do 
Mnscc Tcyler, Ilaarlem, voL it. 1878.) 
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Wetteren, describes the method used for these famous magnets. 
The steel horse-shoe is placed with its poles against the pole- 
pieces of a Ruhmkorff 's electromagnet (like Fig. 28, p. 54). 
and the current from ten or twenty Bunsen cells is then turned 
on and off three or four times. The current being cut 0% the 
horse-shoe is then raised into a vertical position, and the 
keeper is slid across its poles before these are removed from 
contact with the electromagnet. The magnet is then in a 
super-saturated state, holding on to its keeper with a pull 
about 30 per cent greater than the permanent pull which 
it will exhibit For larger magnets Van der Willigen made a 
simultaneous use of the Ruhmkorffelectromagnet, as described, 
and of an Elias's ring, which he slid to and fro from one end 
to the other of the horse-shoe from 20 to 100 times^ whilst the 
electromagnet was also in action. 

For small bar magnets and compass needles it suffices to 
draw them over the poles of a large electromagnet, each 
extremity of the piece of steel being finally touched against 
the pole of opposite kind, and pulled off normally. For straight 
bars of considerable size Van der Willigen used the same 
electromagnet, adjusting the distances between the polar faces 
to correspond to the bar to be magnetized, and then applied 
the same process as for horse-shoes, but of course without 
applying a keeper. 

One process, known as Hoffer's method, consists in stroldi^ 
the steel horse-shoe from the poles to the bend with an iron 
rod laid across the limbs whilst it is in contact with the poles 
of another, previously magnetized, horse-shoe. Van der 
Willigen, who examined this method, found it faulty, and even 
harmful. It set up inequalities in the distribution of the 
magnetism, and diminished the effective power of magnets 
previously magnetized as described above. 

Another process, which has been suggested at various 
times as an improvement on the ordinary processes^ is to 
subject the magnet to powerful magnetizing forces during the 
act of hardening. Robinson placed the steel bars red hot 
against the poles of a strong magnet, and in this position 
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applied cold water to the bar. Holtz says that thick steel bars 
so magnetized during sudden cooling are twice as powerful as 
those magnetized in the cold ; and that thin bars are three 
times as powerful Aimi and Hamann have also advocated 
this method, which, however, does not seem to have any real 
advantages. 

Moser* made a comparative trial of various methods as 
applied to a parallelopipedal steel rod weighing 12 ounces. 
He measured the degree of magnetization by the method of 
oscillations, observing the time required for one complete 
swing. From the duration of the oscillation the relative 
strengths are to be calculated. The results of eight methods, 
each blotter than the preceding, are given below. 

These experiments leave no doubt as to the superiority of 
the modem method over the ancient ones. 



I. Knicbt's method of "divided-stroke," using two 
pcnnanent magnets; 20 strokes on one side of 
rodooly 

a. Same, repeated on all four sides 

3. Same, repeated with masses of iron laid onder each 

end of the bar 

4. Same, repeated while bar placed on top of a reversed 

steel magnet 

5. MicheU*s method of "double-stroke^" using two 

separate steel bar magnets 

6. Same, uung a steel horse-shoe 

7. Aepinus' method of " circular stroke,** using same 

horse-shoe magnet 

S. With an electromagnet : rod laid on two iron pole 
pieces on the poles of the electromagnet, and 
while here stroked with steel horse-shoe; the 
current of the electromagnet then turned o£^ and 
rod then lifted 



• Dove's Reperiorium der Pkynh^ vol. ii. p. 141, 1838. 
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Lamont* made an investigation lasting eleven years, as to 
the constancy of the magnets used in the observatory at 
Munich for the daily magnetic measurements. These magnets 
had already been repeatedly alternately immersed in warm 
and cold water, but had not attained by this process a state of 
constancy, as the following figures show. The losses are given 
in decimal parts of the whole magnetic moment : — 



Jamiaiy 

Febnuuy 

Mardi 

April 

VLjKf 

June 

J«Jy 

Angiist 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1848. 


1849. 


0*0000 
0*0003 
0*0003 
0*0008 
0*0014 
0*0022 
0-0028 
0*0032 
0*0028 
0*0017 
0*0009 
0*0005 


0-0000 
0*0001 
0*0002 
0*0005 
0*0007 
0*0011 
0-0016 
0*0022 
0*0022 
0*0013 
0*0007 

O'OOOI 



The total decrease in various years, also in terms of the 
whole magnetic moment as unity, was as follows : — 



1847 0*0174 

1848 0*0169 

1849 0-0103 

1850 0*0091 

1851 0*0113 

1852 0*0079 



'853 0*0099 

1854 0*0103 

1855 0-0081 

1856 0*0079 

1857 0*0071 

1858 0*0063 



According to Barusf mean atmospheric temperature, acting 
on freshly quenched steel for a period of years, produces a 
diminution of hardness, with consequent loss of permanent 
magnetism, about equal to that which would be caused by 
the action of a temperature of 100^ C. acting for a similar 
period of hours. 

^ LamoDt's H^ndhuk da AfagneHsmui (1867), p. 410. 
t PkU. Mas., Not. 1888, p. 403. 
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Some persons have sought to explain the slow decay of 
m^^etism by reference to chemical changes of the surface; 
due to o:ddation, moisture, etc, and have proposed to prevent 
such decay by gilding, silvering, or lacquering the surface of 
the m^^et Such remedies are entirely ineflfectual, and the 
supposition on which they are based b erroneous. 

Cheesman observed the percentage loss of magnetism 
caused by percussion, the magnets being allowed to fall from 
a height, with the following results :— 



Bnad and Temper. 



Sted wire, soft 

„ mechanically hardened .. .. 

•f ff 9t •• •• 

Sted rod, mechanically hardened .. 

M »» ff •• •• 

Iron wire, mechanicaUy hardened .. .. 

•• »i ff •• •• 
«oft 

f» »f • •• •• •• 

Iron rod, loft 

Sted wire, glass-hard 

•f >f •• •• •• •• •• 



Height of Fan 

IB 






«-5 
a*o 

30 

a*o 
seven timet, do. 

a'o 
three timet, do. 

a*o 

3"o 

a-o 

3-0 

3"o 



57 

S« 

81 

84 
9S 
83 
99 
97 
6 

4 



W. Brown,* using magnets made from silver-steel, all 20 
centimetres long, endeavoured to find a relation between tfie 
temper of the magnets and the percentage loss of magnetism 
due to percussion after the magnets had been laid aside for 
various periods of time. His results are embodied in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that the glass-hard 
temper appears to be the most constant in this respect It is 
less certainly shown that long magnets are more constant than 
short ones :— 

• no. Mag., ndil p. 393, 1887. 
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Tcinpcf* 


Diameter 
ratio. 


Specific 
Magnetisatioo. 


Lou per cenL due to percussioo after lying 
aside for 




a 


w 


I hour. 


so hours. 


44 hours. 


s month. 


3 months. 


Glass-liard 


33 


41 


1*98 


a*o 


I-9S 


I 04 


o*8 


ff >» 


SO 


4S 


2-96 


3« 


1*48 


I"0 


0*0 


YcUow .. 


33 


44 


6-03 


6*1 


4-8 


S-4 


6*2 


tf •• 


SO 


46 


40 


3S 


376 


2*6 


40 


Blue.. .. 


33 


S4 


11*8 


10-8 


9*71 


n-8 


7S 


f> •• •• 


SO 


71 

• 


8-a 


8*2 


8*18 


ri 


8-7 



»t 



•• 



ft 



ff 



Strouhal and Bams, who have made so many researches 
upon the physical properties of steel, have examined the 
question of magnetic constancy in relation to form, temper, 
and exposure to fluctuations of temperature. They found 
that a glass-hard magnet 1 19 diameters long lost 30 per cent 
of its magnetism when heated for six hours in steam at icx>° C ; 
but the same magnet, when remagnetized and again heated in 
steam, now only lost 5 * 3 per cent The loss of magnetism 
on the first heating was found to vary in magnets of diflercnt 
lengths. ' 

A magnet of 1 19 diameters' length lost 30 per cent. 
108 „ „ 28 

35 ft ft 49 

f» '4 tr ft ^7 ff 

In every case after protracted heating in steam a condition 
was attained in which neither the specific magnetization nor 
the specific resistance (Le., the hardness as measured elec- 
trically) showed any appreciable further change. These 
investigators came to the conclusion that magnets so treated 
possess a special fixidity, and resist not only changes of tem- 
perature but mechanical shock better than magnets prepared 
in any other way. As an example, they took a short magnet, 
2*5 centimetres long, 0*4 centimetres wide, and 0*3 centi- 
metres thick. This was boiled in water for 4 hours, then 
magnetized and kept two hours longer in steam. Its magnetic 
moment was then observed, after which it was laid on a wooden 
log and violently beaten 50 times, both lengthways and side- 
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wa)rs, with another mass of wood It then showed a diminir* 
tion of only ^^ ; and, after a repetition of the beatings only 
showed a loss of about 7^. In another experiment a tubular 
steel m^^et was made glass-hard, magnetized, and heated for 
30 hours in steam ; remagnetized, and heated for 10 hours 
in steam. This magnet, when allowed to fall ten time^ on its 
ends, from a height of i * 5 metres, showed a permanent dioii* 
nution of only ^^ of its magnetism. It b accoidingly 
recommended that all magnets for use in magnetic observations 
should be prepared as follows : — Make the magnets gUus^kard^ 
then place in steam at locf far 20 or 30 hanrs^ or logger far 
very massive magnets. Then magnetize as fully as possibU^ 
and then heat again far five {ar mare) hours in steam. Such 
magnets will then be as constant as they can be made. 

In quite another way Mr. G. Hookham^ has sought to 
obtain magnets of constant power for use in his electrical 
meters. A number of bar-magnets of tungsten steel are fitted 
into cast-iron pole pieces which nearly meet, so constituting a 
nearly-closed circuit After these are fitted on, a magnetizuig 
current is sent round the bar magnets to saturate them as fully 
as can be done. They are then medianically hammered, and 
a weak demagnetizing current is sent through the ccmIs^ 
reducing the magnetism by about 10 per cent Then for 
many months the magnet will show no tendency whatever 
to lose ; indeed, it may slightly gaun. 

Effects of Temperature. 

Besides the effects of tempering and annealing produced . 
on steel, heat produces various effects on magnetism. 

The effects on temporary magnetization of iron and steel 
have been noted in Chapter III., p. 93; but it remains to 
mention some points respecting permanent magnetism. 

Faradayt found a steel magnet to lose its permanent 
magnetism at a temperature a little lower than the boiling 
point of almond oil, and from that point onward it behaved 

♦ Journal Institution Electrical Engineers^ yoI. xviil p. 688^ 1889. 
t Experimental Raearcket^ ii. p. 31a 
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simply like soft iron until raised to orange redness, when <ill 
magnetic properties disappeared A fragment of lodestone 
kept its magnetism till just below a dull red heat 

Trowbridge,^ using a severe freezing mixture of carbonic 
acid snow dissolved in ether, capable of cooling to about 
- 140^ C, found the eflfect of extreme cold to diminish the 
magnetism of a steel magnet by 60 per cent 

Wiedemann t came to the conclusion that if the temperature 
of a magnet is repeatedly altered and brought back again to 
its initial point, the m^^etism gradually attains a constant 
state, after which any increase of temperature will, in very 
hard steel bars, cause an increase, and in soft steel bars a 
decrease, of magnetism. A decrease of temperature produces 
opposite results. The phenomenon is, however, somewhat com- 
plex. On heating a magnet and again cooling it the magnetism 
lost during heating is only partially regained during cooling, so 
that at every repetition of the heating there is some loss until 
the steady state has been attained. But the phenomena are 
dependent on the prior magnetic history of the bar, and this 
may render the facts complicated. If, for example, a bar has 
been magnetized and left for a long time, or subjected to 
mechanical shocks, so that its m^^etism may be regarded as 
well engrained into it, and it has then been recently subjected 
to some partial demagnetizing force, which has not acted for 
any long time, then such a bar may, on being heated and 
cooled, actually regain more magnetism during cooling than 
it lost during heating. It acts as though it possessed two 
independent magnetizations superposed on one another, and 
having different temperature coefficients. 

For ordinary steel magnets it may be taken as true that 
the ordinary atmospheric changes of temperature produce slight 
alterations, of a temporary nature only. The formula for tem- 
perature corrections used at the Kew Observatory was deter- 
mined by Whipple as follows : — 

* SUBmmnU Jmrtmi^ 1881. f Pbgg. Amm^ 6S^^ p. 563, 1%^ 
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where the mean values of q and q\ are respectively o*ocx>i6i 
and o* ocxxxxhS. Christie found for the coeffident q o * ooioi 5, 
Hansteen 0*000788, Riess and Moser, for compass-needles 

2 to 3 inches long, from 0*000324 to 0*000432. Cancan! 
found that of cylindrical steel magnets 50 millimetres l<Mig to 
be as follows :-— diameter i mm., 0*000312 ; 2 mm., 0*000380 ; 

3 mm., 0*000539; 4 mm., 0*000645; 5 mm., 0*000869. 
The temperature coefficient of magnets tempered blue was 
nearly 50 per cent greater than that of those tempered straw 
tint Ewing found the magnetic moment of a steel bar to 
fall off about i8i per cent on heating from 10^ to 100^, but 
this was entirely recovered on cooling. Gaugain ^ also made 
many observations on the effects of heat on magnedsou 

Use of Laminated Magnets. 

Knight appears to have been the first to employ com- 
pound magnets made of bundles of steel plates separately 
magnetized. Since then many other experimenters have 
adopted this construction, notably Coulomb and Scoresby; 
The advantage of this construction is that in the methods 
adopted for hardening steel by sudden quenching, the 
hardening does not really penetrate far below the surface^ 
and consequently the interior softer part of the bar adds 
nothing to the permanent magnetism, and may even weaken 
it so far as its external manifestation is concerned. Coulomb 
employed magnets made up of three laminae, the central 
one projecting a little beyond the others, their ends being 
embedded in a soft-iron pole-piece. Scoresby,t who made 
many researches on compound magnets, showed that it was 
advantageous to separate the laminae to a short distance 
apart Some of his magnets, prepared from busk steel, are 
preserved in the Museum at Whitby. He showed that such 
compound magnets may be made much more powerful than 
any single bar, of weight equal to the combination, can be 

* CompUs Rendus^ 1877 and 1878L 

t S€orcsby*s Magmikailnvestigtitiams^ voL L pp. 98-399. 
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made ; but that the absolute gaun of power in the combined 
mass, due to each additional lamina, diminishes progressively. 
For example, in a set of 30 plates, the last 26 did not add 
to the first four more magnetic power than the first 6 had 
possessed alone. This is due to the tendency to mutual 
demagnetization ; for in a powerful set the weaker plates 
not only add nothing, but have their polarity actually reversed 
by the more powerful ones. It is this state of things which is 
partially remedied by preventing the actual contact of the 
plates. Scoresby found that for compound horse-shoe mag- 
nets the best temper was not glass-hard He found it better 
to temper the hard steel plates by boiling them in linseed oil 
at SOS"" F. (a 263"" C). In this way he raised the lifting 
power of a 5-plate Stubs' steel horse-shoe, weighing 2*91 lb., 
from 13-14 lb. to 25-26 lb. And another 1 5-plate magnet 
weighing 8 lb., which, when glass-hard, would only carry 
26 lb., when thus tempered carried 45-50 lb. 

Jamin,^ who has gone over the same ground, has added 
little to the very complete investigations of Scoresby. Some 
makers of compound magnets arrange the tiers of plates in 
the form of steps at the extremities ; the central plates being 
made longer than those on either side. There is no great 
gain in this arrangement, which is supposed to prevent the 
central plates from being reversed in polarity by those outside. 
It probably has the advantage of concentrating the magnetic 
lines and so adding to the lifting power. (See Law of 
Traction, p. 131). Van der Willigen considered one millimetre 
a sufficient amount of projection for the central plate. 

Traction, or Lifting Power of Magneto 

Bernoulli's law that the tractive power of similar magnets 
was in proportion to the Jth root of their weight, or in other 
words to the square of the cube root of their weight, was 
explained on p. 125, and shown to mean simply that for equal 

* CtmpUs Rendus^ lunri. 1873, and in inottmenible papen in the sum Jovmil 
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magnetic saturation the tractive power was ^mply propor- 
tional to the polar area. If P stands for the greatest load 
which the magnet will carry, and W for its own weighs then 
Bernoulli's rule is 

petfVW; 

where a is a constant dependit^ on the units chosen, on die 
quality of steel, and on its degree of magnetization. If P and 
W are expressed in Idlc^^mmes, then, according to the data 
of the hcst makers, a, for horse-shoe magnets^ will be bet w ee n 
18 and 24, or say on the average 2a This means that if we 
consider a magnet weighing i ktlc^ramme, it will carry a load 
of 20 kilc^rammes, or twenty times its own weight. On this 
reckoning a magnet weighing 10 kilogrammes should cany 
92-8 kilc^rammes, or 9} times its own weight; whilst a 
magnet weighing O'l kilogramme should carry 4-31 kilo- 
grammes, or 43 times its own weight If 
P and W are given in British pounds, the 
value of the coefficient for the best sort of 
horse-shoe magnets (corresponding with a 
= 20 for kilc^ramme units) will be 25*1, 
or approximately 25. That is to say a 
really good steel horse-shoe magnet weir- 
ing I lb. should carry a load of 25 llx 
For example, one of Van Wetteren's mag- 
nets, examined by Van der Willigen (mag- 
net "B"), weighed 1*074 !!>-• ^^^ carried, 
as the mean of seven observations; a load 
of 26-004 lb. 

The Haarlem magnets have been so 
justiy celebrated for their admtrablequalities 
that some notice of them seems to be 
called for. Logeman, who was continually „ „. 
advised by M. Etias, was the first to estab- MAomrdacudih^ 
lish a name for the magnets made in 
Haarlem. By him Van Wetteren, a most accomplished 
master-smith, had been employed. Later, when Funckler 
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succeeded to Logeman's business, both Van Wetteren and 
Funckler continued to produce magnets on Elias's plan, 
until in 1874 M. Van der Willigen superseded that method 
of magnetization by the method described above (page 395), 
and applied it to the magnets forged by Van Wetteren. 
Of the special kind of steel employed, and of the mode of 
hardening and tempering adopted, nothing precise is stated 
in the otherwise valuable memoir of Van der Willigen* 
on the subject In this memoir a detailed account is 
given of about 50 magnets, and of the loads which they 
carried after being magnetized, in various ways and at 
various times Most of these magnets were of the form 
shown in Fig. 207. The contact surface of the keeper is 
slightly rounded The figure is exactly one quarter the 
natural size of the magnet '^ A " in the following list 



MukoaMagMt. 


Weight of Magnet, 


iakUoe. 


Value of Cocflkbat 


A . 


0495 


1330 


21' 25 


B 


0487 


11*78 


1903 


E 


0*889 


i9*oa 


2057 


30S7 


1*013 


ai' 71 


21-52 


90S3 


I'Sai 


27-90 


21*17 


90S4 


1*918 


3a-53 


21*07 


C 


2*169 


35*47 


21*10 



The magnet ''A'* was 0*66 centime thick ; its keepero*3 
centims. thick ; the polar ends were 2 * 57 centims. apart, and 
each of them was 2*68 centims. wide. The extreme height 
from the outer side of the bend to the middle point between 
the poles was 17 centims. The area of the polar face was 
1*769 sq. centims. The greatest width between the limbs 
below the bend was 3 ' 65 centims. The magnets * A," *• B,** 
" E,** and • C," were from one bar of steel. The magnet 
'*3053*' was one shown in the Exhibition of Scientific 

* S«r le Macn^tisme des AinunU artificieli. Artk, dm Musk T^yitr^ 
(Haarlem), vol. U. 1878. 
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must be taken at about 5 for Haarlem bar magnets. The 
corresponding number for pound units will be 6^. Has any 
British maker yet produced a steel bar magnet weighing one 
pound which will carry 6\ pounds on one pole ? 

Conservation of Magnets. 

All experience shows that magnets forming a closed or 
nearly closed circuit are less liable to changes in strength than 
others, hence the provision of keepers to horse-shoe m^^ets, 
and the common arrangement of bar magnets in pairs or 
** magazines.** 

Changes of temperature and mechanical shocks are liable, 
as we have seen, to affect magnets. 

Sudden slamming an of the keeper is liable to deteriorate 
the magnetism ; it should always be put on gently ; preferably 
it should be slid on across the limbs near the bend and then 
drawn downward toward the poles. 

Sudden detaching oi the armature is, on the other hand, of 
advantage to a horse-shoe magnet^though there is a popular 
superstition to the contrary. The electric eddy-currents 
induced in the polar masses on the sudden removal of the 
keeper circulate in a direction tending to augment the 
magnetismi It is possible to improve the power of a horse- 
shoe m^^et several per cent by gently sliding on the keeper 
as mentioned above, and then suddenly detaching it a number 
of times in succession. On the other hand, it is easy to 
deteriorate the magnetic quality by several per cent by 
suddenly slamming the keeper on and then gently sliding it 
off at the bend for a number of times. 

Bar magnets that are to be used in magnetic measurements 
ought never to be allowed to touch against one another or 
. against any other magnet or piece of iron. • 

Unipolar Magnets. 

It b impossible to make magnets having but one pole each, 
but it is easy to attain to a result which is virtually the same. 
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Let one pole, say the south pole, of a magnet be arranged to 
lie in the axis of rotation, Uie magnet being balanced by a 
counterpoise c It will then act as though it possessed a north 
pole only. The counterpoise may be conveniently made of a 
piece of leaden tube fitted with a cork, 
which can be slid along a brass wire Fia. 308. 

Two forms of unipolar magnets are 
shown in Fig. 2o8. 

Astatic Arrangements. 

By suitable arrangements a sus- 
pended magnetic needle, which natu- 
rally would turn and point under the UNiPouia Magnxtiu 
directing effect of the earth's mag- 
netism, may be so disposed that it exhibits no such tendency, 
being freed, for the time being from the control of the 
earth's magnetic force. Such an arrangement Is described as 
an astatic arrangement There are several varieties of such. 

(i) C/se of Compensating 
Magnet — A bar magnet parallel 
to the needle, broadside on, 
placed eastwards or westwards, 
as in Fig. 209, or end on, and 
placed northwards or south- 
wards, may be used to com- 
pensate the earth's field If the 
magnet is far away it will not 
act strongly enough. A point 
P may be found such that if the 
magnet is brought any nearer 
the needle will completely turn 
round. When the compensating 
magnet is at this point a veiy 

small displacement will produce a great effect on the positioQ 
of the needle. It is better to compensate with a large magnet 
at some distance than with a small magnet close to the needle. 
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(2) Screening by Iron S/telL — ^Another method is to screen by 
surrounding the needle by an Iron shell of adequate thickness. 

(3) Pivoting in Dip-line. — ^Arago pivoted a compass- 
needle so that the axis of rotation was parallel to the line of 
dip. In this case there is no component of force acting on the 
needle in the plane in which it is free to move ; it is therefore 

astatia 

Fia aio. Fia an. 





ASTATICALLT BilLANCtD MAGKIT. 



Lebahxif's Sidbrosoopb. 



(4) Astatic Balancing. — ^A bent magnet, as in Fig. 210, 
may be balanced so as to become astatic, if its poles have 
equal moments around the axis of suspension. This form is 
very sensitive, and easily arranged 
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(5) LebailUf*s Pair. — ^A pair of needles, of equal length 
and weight, and equally magnetized, may be made into an 
astatic pair by mounting them end to end, as shown in Fig. 
211. By adjusting the poles to have greater or less leverage. 
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an excessively delicate apparatus is obtained. It was 
such an apparatus, termed by him a sideroscofie, that Lebaillif 
discovered the so-called diamagnetic repulsion of antimony. 

(6) NobiKs Pair. — ^The commonest mode of arranging an 
astatic pair is that depicted in Fig. 212, where two needles are 
mounted together in reversed positions. This does not; how- 
ever, give absolute astatism (a) unless the needles have exactly 
equal magnetic moments, {fi) unless the needles are absolutely 
parallel. Neither condition is usually fulfilled To secure 
parallelism it is better to hang the lower needle from the ends 
of the upper one with two small slings of aluminium foil or 
wire, rather than by the usual rigid central support 

(7) Vertical Pair. — Yet another way of arranging an 
astatic pair, devised by the author in 1886^ is shown in 
Fig. 213. Like Fig. 210^ it has the advantage over the 
combinations of Nobili and Lebaillif, that the d^;ree of 
perfection of its astatism is not affected by the unequal decay 
of magnetism in the two needles. There are several other 
possible astatic combinations, but none that are in use in 
instruments. 
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APPENDIX A. 
William Sturceom. 

t 

William Sturgeon was bom in 1783, at Whitdngliain, in Lancashire, 
about two miles from Kirkby Lonsdale. Hb £aither was an idle 
shoemaker, who n^lected his family whilst poaching fish and rearing 
gamecocks. Young Sturgeon was apprenticed to the trade of shoe- 
maker, under a master who starved and ill-used him. In i8oa, to 
escape the position of degradation in which he found himself, he 
enlisted at the age of nineteen into the Westmoreland Militia. Two 
years later he enlisted as a private soldier into the and Battalion of 
the Royal Artillery, thus gaining, though amidst the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of the barracks, the leisure in which to pursue an absorbing 
passion for reading and for making chemical and physical experiments. 
It was during his connexion with the artillery (as he himself informed 
the late Dr. Leigh *) that his attention was drawn to electrical sub- 
jects, through the occurrence of a terrific thunderstorm which 
occurred while he was stationed in Newfoundland. He determined 
to study natural science, but finding himself unable to understand 
books on these subjects, he set himself, under all the disadvantageous 
circumstances surrounding the life of a private soldier, to acquire a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and grammar. A sergeant in the 
artillery lent him books, which, when he came off guard at night, 
he used to take from his knapsack to study. He thus devoted, as we 
learn from a memoir of him by Dr. J. P. Joule,t a considerable time 
to mathematics, and to both dead and modem languages, optics, and 
natural philosophy in various branches. He had, during hb ap- 
prenticeship, acquired proficiency in sundry mechanical arts, being 
an adept at cleaning watches and clocks ; and to these he now added 
those of a lithographic draughtsman, whilst still keeping up his old 
trade of shoemaking. He quitted the Royal Artillery in 1820, and 
for a time resumed his old avocation in Lancashire, but returned 

* Sec obitvaiy notice in the MamJUittr Examnntrand TUmn^ Dec 14, 185a - 
t Memoirt •( tk* LUerury and PkUofophinl Socitty ^ Matuknitr^ voL liv. 
p. $3, 1857. 
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shortly to Woolwich, where he resided at 8, ArtiUeix Place. Here, 

during his leisure time, he turned hb attention to the constniction of 

scientific apparatus, purchased an old lathe and taught himself 

turning. His earliest efforts at constructing scientific apparatus were 

devoted to electricity, and he showed a perfect pasaon for diemical 

and electrical experiments. He was an intimate associate of James 

Marsh, the chemist, and was brought into firequent contact with 

Barlow, Christie, and Gregory, who all interested themselves in his 

work. Owing to their influence he was appraited lectnrer on 

Experimental Philosophy to the Hon. East India Compan/s Military 

Academy at Addiscombe, an appointment which he held till hU 

removal to Manchester in 1838. His first original contribntioii to 

science was the production of a modified form of Ampbe*s rotating 

cylinders, described in the Philosophical Magjoauu for 1823. This 

was followed in the next year by four papers on thermo-dectiicitf. 

In 1825 he presented to the Society of Arts the set of improred 

apparatus for electromagnetic experiments, including his first soft-iroQ 

electromagnet (see pages a and 3). He was at this time forty-two 

years of age. It is an interesting coincidence that in the volume of 

the Transactions of the Society of Arts for 1825 the plate, of figures 

in which Sturgeon's electromagnet is depicted was engraved bj 

Cornelius Varley, himself an electrician, and Either of the cdebiated 

Cromwell F. Varley. According to D& Joule, Stnigeon appears to 

have discovered the soft-iron electromagnet, and to have constmcted 

it both in the straight and horse-shoe shape as early as 1823, tfaongh 

he did not publish it until 1835. In 1826 he was busied with the 

difficulties arising in the firing of gunpowder by electric discharges, 

and in the means for overcoming them. In 1830 he published an 

incomplete pamphlet, entitled '' Experimental Researches in Electio- 

Magnetism, Galvanism, &c.,^ dealing chiefly with voltaic piles and 

cells. In this work he describes for the first time the now wdl- 

known process of amalgamating the zinc plates of a battery with a 

film of mercury. A year or two later he began to experiment on the 

phenomena of magnetism of rotation discovered by Arago, and had 

come to the conclusion that the effects were probably owing to a 

disturbance of the electric fluid by magnetic action, **a kind of 

reaction to that which takes place in electxomagnetism,* when the 

publication of Farada/s brilliant research on magneto-electric indno* 

tion, in 1831, forestalled the complete explanation of which he was in 

search. In 1832 he constructed an electromagnetic rotary engine^ 

the first contrivance, according to Dr. Joule, by means of which any 
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considerable mechanical force was developed by the electric current 
He had in 1823 produced the revolvmg ^ Sturgeon's disk," a modifi- 
cation of the pendulum of Marsh and the star-wheel of Barlow. In 
1836 he communicated a paper to the Royal Society, containing 
inter alia descriptions of a magneto-electric machine, having a 
longitudinally-wound armature and a commutator consisting of half- 
disks of metal ; also of a second form of magneto-electric generator, 
in which the revolving armature is provided with an iron core. In 
describing his commutator Sturgeon expressed the opinion that the 
magneto-electric machine as thus improved would ultimately entirely 
supersede the use of the voltaic battery. 

For some reason this memoir was not admitted to the Philo^ 
sophUal Transactions^ and was returned to him, after its reading, by 
the Royal Society. He afterwards prmted it in full, without altera- 
tion, in his volume of Scientific Researches^ published by subscription 
in 1850. In 1837 he produced his electromagnetic coil-machine for 
giving shocks, employing a bundle of thin iron wires as the core of 
the fine-wire coiL In the same year he examined the cause of the 
frequent firacture of Leyden jars by electrical explosions, and dis- 
covered an effectual way of preventing this species of accident, by 
adopting the simple device of connecting the rod which supports the 
ball to the upper edge of the inner coating by cross-strips of metal 
So effectual did he find this contrivance, that during twelve years of 
active experimenting with heavy charges and discharges he did not 
break a single jar of his battery. In 1838 he discovered the unequal 
heating effects found at the two poles of the voltaic arc In an investi- 
gation of the magnetic characters of aUoys, which he communicated 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, he showed 
that though nickel and iron are both separately magnetic, their alloys 
with other metals are frequendy destitute of this property. An aUoy 
of iron and zinc was fotmd non-magnetic 

The subject of atmospheric electricity was one to which 
Mr. Sturgeon devoted a great deal of attention, from the commence- 
ment of his scientific career to within a short period of his decease. 
Not satisfied with the ordinary apparatus in use at the electrical 
observatories, he elevated exploring kites into the atmosphere, and 
in all seasons and weathers, and even in some instances at consider- 
able risk to his life, did he pursue this important branch of meteoro- 
logy. The results of more than/r^ hundred kite observations, in one 
of which he was nearly killed, established the important fact, that the 
atmosphere is in serene weather uniformly positive with regard to the 
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earth, and that the higher we ascend, the more positive does it 
become ; so that if the strata in which the kites are immersed are at 
altitudes corresponding to the series, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, their relative states 
of positive electricity would be conveniently represented by those 
numbers. With Sir Wul Snow Harris, Sturgeon had an active diqmte 
on the subject of lightning-conductors for ships. He urged that these 
should not follow the mast down into the hold, but pass over die 
sides outside the shrouds, the vessel being more or less enclosed in a 
network of conductors. In the course of this discussion Sturgeon 
stoutly maintained that the so-called lateral effects of lightning 
flashes in neighbouring bodies were not due, as Harris maintained, 
to imperfect neutralisation in the discharge, but to the actual genen> 
tion of induction-currents ; a view now amply accepted. 

In 1838, Sturgeon quitted Woolwich for Manchester, whither he 
had been called to act as Superintendent of the Royal Victoria 
Gallery of Practical Science, an institutbn intended, like its ill-fated 
predecessors in London — ^the Adelaide Gallery, and the Rcgral Polji- 
technic Institution — as a centre for the dissemination of popular 
science. Unfortunately this institution was too greatly in advance of 
its time to prove financially successful, and it came, after about foor 
years, to an end. Sturgeon endeavoured bravely to establish another 
institution of a similar character, but met with little support Thence- 
forward he had to depend for his livelihood on the precarious re- 
muneration of an itinerant scientific lecturer. In this profession he 
attained, indeed, to considerable reputation, as his expositions were 
clear and accurate, and his experimental illustrations uniformly 
successfiiL He was, however, sorely constrained in his resources, 
having no fixed appointment It was during these years that his 
literary activity was greatest In the year 1836, he luid established 
a new monthly periodical, the Annals of EkOridty^ the first journal 
really devoted to electrical subjects. This magazine Stuigeon coo- 
ducted with immense industry and great ability through ten octavo 
volumes ; a large proportion of the articles being from his own pea. 
To this journal Joule contributed various papers; and though the 
lack of support compelled its discontinuance in 1843, it remains a 
valuable work of reference. Amongst other works which Sturgeon 
published were : " A Course of Twelve Elementary Lectures on Gal- 
vanism ; " " Lectures on Electricity, delivered in the Royal Victoria 
Gallery in 1841-42 ; " << A Familiar Explanation of the Theoiy and 
Practice of Electro-gilding and Electro-silvering.** He also brought 
out in facsimile a reprint of a famous and rare old work, Barlowe*s 
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**^ Magnedcall Aduertisements.** Only a few weeks before his death 
he completed in one large handsome quarto volume a reprint of his 
own original contributions to science, under the title of'* Scientific 
Researches." This volume was published by subscription and was 
illustrated by a number of finely engraved plates. 

Sturgeon had married, soon after entering the Royal Artillery, a 
widow named Hutton, who kept a shoe shop in Woolwich. They 
had three children, who all died in infimcy. In 1829, he was married 
again to Mary Bromley, of Shrewsbury, who survived him. Their 
one daughter also died an infant ; and they adopted as their daughter 
Ellen Coates, a niece of Sturgeon's, who died in 1884. 

In the years from 1845 to 1850, Sturgeon, who was now over sixty 
years of age, felt keenly the pinch of poverty. After many exertions, 
Dr. Lee, first Bishop of Manchester, and Dr. Binney, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, succeeded 
in obtaining for him, from Lord John Russell's Government, a grant 
of 200/. to relieve the straits into which he had been brought, and an 
annuity of 50/. per annum, which pension, however, he only enjo]red 
for about eighteen months. He died on Sunday, December 4th, 
1850, at Prestwich, near Manchester, and was buried in the graveyard 
of Prestwich Church. Over his remains stands a stone with the 
following inscription ^— 



WILLIAM STURGEON, 

Thb Elxctxician, 
Bora 1783, died 1850, aged 67. 

Alio, 

MARY STURGEON, 

Died October and, 1867, aged 77. 

Ellsn, wife of Luke Brierkj, 
Died January 19, 1884, aged 51. 




In the church of Kirkby Lonsdale, from which the birth-place of 
Sturgeon is distant about two miles, there is a marble tablet which 
bears the following inscription : — 

'* In memory of William Sturgeon, who was bora at Whittington, a d. 1785, 
and buried at Prestwich, Lancashire, on the 8th day of Deoember, i8sa He 
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was the son of ptrents in bnmble lile. and tenred as a private in the Royal 
Artillery for nearly twenty years. After completing hb term of service he s«c> 
ccssfully devoted himself to the stndy of the phyacal sciences ^ with powcn of 
originality and industry rardy equalled. Besides contribnting nnmefoas works lo 
the scientific literature of his country, he was the disooveier of the soft iioo dectio- 
magnet, the amalgamated sine biittery« the decttonnagnetic coil marhinr, aod 
the reciprocating magnetic electrical machine — inventiofis of the hi^iest vahM^ 
and which along with many others he freely gave to the wodd. His name will 
be perpetuated as long as the sdenoe he dierished contimies to cxisL** 

Of his personal appearance and qualities Dr. Joule, in the notioe 
previously referred to, thus speaks : — 

" Mr. Sturgeon was of a tall and well-built frame of body ; his 
forehead was high, and his features were stroo^y marked. His 
address was animated, and his conversation, as it generally is when 
the mind is stored with knowledge, pleasbg and instructive. 

'* In friendship he was warm and steady, in domestic life affec- 
tionate and exemplary. He had a noble mind and a generous 
heart ... He was a close and sagacious reasoner, and an un- 
sparing exposer of error. He detested quackeiy and false pretension, 
sought diligently for truth, and loved it for its own sake.* 

A portrait of Sturgeon, a fine oil-painting, which was formerly in 
the possession of his adopted daughter, Mrs. Brierkyt is believed 
still to exist According to those who have seen this, the only 
known portrait of this distinguished man, it fully bears out the 
description given by Dr. Joule. 

A summary by Dr. Joule of Sturgeon's scientific claims, in the 
form of a letter to Dr. Angus Smith, was inserted by the latter in his 
work, *' A Centenary of Science in Manchester.** It fitly closes this 
record of Sturgeon's life and works. 

" My Dear Sir,— 

"I have sifted Mr. Sturgeon's claims to the utmost I have 
examined all the periodicals likely to throw light on the history of 
electromagnetism, and find that Mr. Sturgeon is, without doubt, the 
originator of the electromagnet, as well as the author of the improved 
electromagnetic machine. The electromagnet described by Mr- 
Sturgeon in the ' Transactions of the Society of Arts for 1825 ' b the 
first piece of apparatus to which the name could with propriety be 
applied. Arago, and Ampere, and Davy, had already, it is true, 
magnetised steel needles by passing currents of electricity along 
spirals surrounding them, but it does not appear that they observed 
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the phenomena with iron needles, nor that they had any knowledge 
of the suddenness with which the polarity of soft wrought iron might 
be reversed by a change in the direction of the current It appears, 
therefore, quite clear that to Mr. Sturgeon belongs the merit of pro- 
ducing the first electromagnet constructed of soft iron, as well as of 
that of ascertaining its peculiar and most remarkable properties. Hence 
it was that M. Jacobi, of St Petersburg, claimed for Mr. Sturgeon, 
in conjunction with Professor Oersted, the discovery of the electro- 
magnetic engine. Mr. Sturgeon's claims with regard to the magneto- 
electrical machine appear to me to be equaUy well established. He 
was the first who devised and executed an apparatus for throwing 
the opposing currents into one direction, thus accomplishing for this 
machine exactly what Watt accomplished for the steam engine. 
Besides this, he is beyond dispute the author of the systems of solid 
brass disks and insulators, going by the name of ' commutator ' on 
the continent, and ' unitress ' in America, an apparatus now univer- 
sally employed in every magneto-electrical machine. Mr. Sturgeon 
was without doubt the constructor of the first rotary electromagnetic 
engine. 

*' The use of amalgamated zinc plates in the voltaic battery was 
originated by Mr. Sturgeon. It is an improvement of such value 
that it has been universally adopted ever since, although aU other 
arrangements of equal date have been superseded. 

'' Mr. Sturgeon's discoveries in the thermo-electricity and mag- 
netism of homogeneous bodies are very important, and have placed his 
name higher than that of any other philosopher who^ after Seebeck, 
has cultivated thermo-electricity. 

*' The above is only a very imperfect abstract of a smaU part of 
Mr. Sturgeon's discoveries and improvements in magnetism, elec- 
tricity, and the kindred sciences. Though not himself the author of 
extensive genemlisations, he has been signally useful in preparing the 
way for them, and in carrying them out practically ; and I know not 
of one individual who, under equal or even less disadvantages, has 
contributed so eminently to the advancement of these highly interesting 
and useful sciences. 

(Signed) "James P. Joole." 
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Taking then the experimental fact that an electric current flowing 
in a wire, can exert a force upon the pole of a magnet placed near it, 
we have next to define the conditions with the utmost precision. It 
is found by experiment that the force which is exerted upon the 
magnet-pole by the current, depends on several other things beside 
the strength of the current : the force is proportional (ceteris parihus) 
(i) to the length of the conducting wire, (2) to the inverse square of 
the distance between an element of the wire and the pole, (3) to the 
strength of the magnet-pole. To be very precise, then, we ought to 
take (i) a wire one unit in length, (2) bent into an arc of unit radius 
so that each element of the wire is at unit distance from the pole, 
(3) and take a magnetic pole of one unit strength. If these things 
were done, and there was made to flow through the wire a current so 
strong that it acted on the pole with one unit of force, then a current 
of such a strength might be taken as a standard of comparison ; for 
a current that was twice as strong would exert two units of force on 
the pole, and so forth. But in order to be exact we have yet to define 
what is meant by '' one unit of force ^ and '' a magnet-pole of one 
unit of strength." Here again we have to go to experimental facts, 
and choose such as will best suit for the purpose of making a con- 
sistent system of units. 

A force must be measured by one of its effects, such for example 
as these : that it can (i) raise a given mass against the downward 
pull of the earth; (2) elongate a spring; (3) impart motion to a 
given mass, or in other words accelerate it The first of these, which 
would seem the most natural to select, is rejected because the down- 
ward pull of the earth is different at different places, the second 
because it would require awkward definitions of the elastic properties 
of springs. So the third is chosen; and to make the definition 
precise, it must be remembered that experiment proves that the 
velocity of motion which a force imparts to a mass is proportional 
(i) to the force, (2) to the time during which it is applied, (3) 
inversely, to the mass acted upon. If, therefore, one could get such 
a force that, if it lasted one second and was made to act on one 
gramme, it imparted to that mass a velocity of one centimetre per 
second, then such a force ought to be called the unit of force. This 
unit has received the name of *' one dyne.*^ It may be remarked that 
the downward pull of the earth on a mass of one gramme is sufficient 
to give it at the end of one second a velocity of about 32 feet per 
second, or, more exactly, 981 centimetres per second (in the latitude 
of London) ; hence it is clear that the pull of the earth on one 
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these with the force (in dynes) exerted by ihe current on a unit pole 

at the centre is :— 

2»rSi , 



whence 



2irSl/ 



=/ 



In the case of the tangent galvanometer, the force, instead of being 
measured directly, is ascertained indirectly, by knowing the value (at 
the place of observation) of the horizontal component of the magnetic 
field due to the earth's magnetism, commonly represented by 
symbol H, and measuring the tangent of the deflexion produced on a 
magnetic needle hung at the centre when the coil lies parallel to the 
magnetic meridian. In this case/=: H x tan 8; whence 

= H tan 8. 



From this it follows that if S, r, H, and the tangent of deflexion 
are known, the strength of the current / will be reckoned by making 
the following calculation : — 

I = — ?tan8. 

2»S 

(The value of H may be taken as 0*18 at London, and of the 
following values at other places: — Glasgow o' 17, Boston o* 17, Mon- 
treal o- 147, Niagara o* 167, Halifax, N.&, o' 159, New York, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago, 0*184, Philadelphia o'i94, Washington 0*20, 
Berlm 0*178, Paris o'i88, Rome 0-24, San Francisco 0*255, New 
Orleans 0*82. Mexico 0*31, Bombay 0*33.) 

Now, the current that is so strong as to fulfil the above definition 
is far stronger than anything used in telegraphic work, being about 
as great in quantity as the current in an arc-light circuit Accord- 
ingly the practical unit of current is fixed at one-tenth part of the 
absolute unit, and it is called "* one ampere/* It follows that the 
above equation, when i is to be given in amperes, must be altered to 

lorH 



/ = 



2irS 



tan 8. 



It follows that a simple tangent galvanometer to read as an ampere' 
meter can be made as follows : — ^Take a piece of insulated copper 
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perimental facts might have been selected. The electromotive-force 
is proportional, (i) to the current that it sets up in a circuit of given 
resistance ; (2) to the quantity of electricity Uiat it will force as a 
charge into a condenser of given capacity ; (3) to the number of lines 
of magnetic force cut per second by a conductor moving in a 
magnetic field. The first of these would do if the unit of resistance 
were given, but it is more convenient to make this fact the basis of 
definition of that unit rather than of the unit of electromotive-force ; 
the second is useful for defining the unit of capacity ; the third is 
selected for defining the unit of electromotive-force, and is extremely 
appropriate for the purpose, as it is the very principle of the dynamo 
machine. Clearly, that electromotive-force ought to be reckoned as 
of unit value which is produced by the motion of a conductor cutting 
across one line of magnetic force in one second. But this involves 
the preliminary definition of the unit line of magnetic force. This is 
as follows. The so-called magnetic lines of force represent by their 
direction, the direction of the resultant magnetic force in the space 
through which they pass : the space traversed by magnetic forces, 
and lines of force being called a magnetic ''field.'' To make the 
number of magnetic lines represent numerically^ as well as in mere 
direction, the intensity of the magnetic forces, the following device is 
adopted. Remembering that experiment shows that the pull (or 
push) which a magnetic pole experiences when placed in a magnetic 
field is proportional to the intensity of that field, let there be drawn 
as many lines to the square centimetre as there are dynes of force 
exerted on the unit pole. For example, if at any point it was found 
that the magnetic pull on a unit pole was 40 dynes, then at that place 
we should draw, or imagine to be drawn, 40 magnetic lines all packed 
within one square centimetre of sectional area. As the earth's hori- 
zontal component at London is only 0*18 (dynes on the unit pole) 
it follows that there would be only 18 lines passing through an area 
of 100 square centimetres set up vertically east and west Returning 
to the definition of electromotive-force, we see that if the moving 
conductor cuts one magnetic line in one second, the electromotive- 
force engendered will be of unit value in this absolute CG.S. 
systerx of measurement. But such a unit would be ridiculously 
small — far too small for practical use. Measured in such units the 
electromotive-force of a single Daniell's cell would be represented 
by the enormous number of 110,000,000, and a Latimer-Clark 
standard cell by 143,400,000 units. Hence practical electricians 
adopt, as their working unit, an electromotive-force one hundred 
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But as there are already practical units of electromodve-force and of 
current, so there is required a practical unit of resistance to corres- 
pond. And reflection will show that the practical unit must be a 
thousand million times as great as the absolute unit For then, 
again. Ohm's law will be fulfilled as 

one htmdred million C.G.S. units of electromotive-force 
one thousand million CG.S. units of resbtance 

s one-tenth CG.S. unit of current. 

The name of '' one ohm " is given to this practical unit of resist- 
ance; and many researches have been made to determine its 
working value. The British Association Committee produced 
standard wire coils, which were long accepted as being exact ohms^ 
but they are now known to be all slightly too low in resistance. In 
1882 the International Congress fixed upon the value of the ohm as 
being a resistance equal to that of a column of mercury one square mUU- 
metre in cross-section^ and 106 caitimetra long (measured at the 
freezmg-point of water). According to Lord Rayleigh's most care- 
ful measurements, the true ohm ought to be, not 106, but 106*3 
centimetres long. It is the intention of the Board of Trade to adopt 
in Great Britain this more exact value, and make it the legal definition 
of the ohm. 

The resistances of wires and circuits are measured in practice by 
comparing them with certain standard *' resistance coils," sets of 
which are often employed arranged in ''resistance boxes;" the parti- 
cular instruments employed in making the comparison being of two 
kinds, namely, the differential galvanometers and the Wheatstone's 
bridge. For further information the reader must refer to the text- 
books on electric testing. 

A rough and ready idea of the resistance called ''one ohm," 
may be obtained by remembering that a mile of ordinary iron 
tel^;raph line offers from 13.^ to 20 ohms resistance. 

One other unit is required by electricians, namely, a unit of 
pawer^ in which to express the quantity of work per second done in 
any electrical system. 

To measure the work done by a current in a wire, or in a lamp, 
or other thing supplied with electric power, we must measure both 
the ampera of current that are running through it, and the v^ts of 
electromotive-force that are actually applied at that part of the 
circuit, and having found the two numl)ers we must multiply them 
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induction is proportional to the square of the number of convolu- 
tions. The presence of an iron core vastly increases the self-induc- 
tive effects, but renders the coefficient of self-induction a variable 
quantity, because of the variations in the permeability of the core. 
For further details the reader is referred to treatises on the theory of 
electricity. 



APPENDIX C 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTERS IV. & V. 

Calculation op ExcrrATioN, LsAKAGBy Etc. 

Symbols used. 

N = whole number of magnetic lines (C.G.S. definition of mag- 
netic lines being x line per sq. centim., to represent intensity 
of a magnetic field, such that there is i djrne on unit 
magnetic pole) that pass through the magnetic drcoit 
Also called the magndieflux. 

B = the number of magnetic lines per square centimetre in the 
iron; also called the induction^ or die internal magnetiza- 
tion. 

the number of magnetic lines per square inch in the iron, 
the magnetic force or intensity of the magnetic field, in terms 
of the number of magnetic lines to the square centimetre 
that there would be in air. 

the magnetic force, in terms of the number of magnetic 
lines that there would be to the square inch, in air. 

yL ss Hat permeability of the iron, &c.; that is its magnetic conduc- 
tivity or multiplying power for magnetic lines. 

A - area of cross section, in square centimetres. 

A" = area of cross section, in square inches. 
/ = length, m centimetres. 

t = length, in inches. 

S = number of spirals or turns in the magnetizing coiL 
f s electric current, expressed in amperes. 

V = coefficient of allowance for leakage ; being the ratio of the 
whole magnetic flux to that part of it which is usefully 
applied (It is always greater than unity.) 



B„ 
H 



H„ = 
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Relations of Units. 

I inch = 2*54 centimetres ; 
I centimetre = 0-3937 inch. 
I square inch =6*45 square centimetres; 
. I square centimetre = 0*1550 square inch. 
I cubic inch s 16*39 cubic centimetres; 
I cubic centimetre = 0*0610 cubic inch. 

To calculate the value of ^ or of B„ from the Thtction. 

If P denote the pull, and A the area over which it is exerted, the 
following formulse (derived from Maxwell's law, see p. 118) may be 

used : — 

Q . /P kilos 

^ A sq. cm. 

o . . /Plbs. 

B =i,3i6*6\/-- —; or 

^ A sq. m. 

o ^ /Plbs. 

B„ = 8,494 V A «n in ' 

^ A sq. in. 

To calculate the reqmsite cross-section of Iron for a given Traction. 

Reference to p. 122 will show that it is not expedient to attempt 
to employ tractive forces exceeding 150 lb. per square inch in 
magnets whose cores are of soft wrought iron, or exceeding 28 Ibi 
per square inch in cast iron. Dividing the given load that is to be 
sustained by the electromagnet by one or other of these numbers, 
gives the corresponding requisite sectional area of wrought or cast 
iron respectively. 

To calculate the Permeability from B or from B^ 

This can only be satisfactorily done by referring to a numerical 
Table (such as Table III. or IV., p. 76), or to graphic curves, sodi as 
Fig. 39 or 40, in which are set down the result of measurements made 
on actual samples of iron of the quality that is to be used. The values 
of fi for the two specimens of iron to which Table IV. refers may be 
approximately calculated as follows : — 

For annealed wrought iron, /a = - ' 



For grey cast iron, /a 



3S 
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3a 
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These formulae must not be used for the wrought iron for 
tractions that are less than 28 lb. per square inch, nor for cast iron 
for tractions less than 2\ lb. per square inch. 

To calculate the Total Magnetic Flux which a core of given sectional 

area can conveniently carry. 

It has been shown that it is not expedient to push the magnetiza- 
tion of wrought iron beyond 100,000 lines to the square inch, nor 
that of cast iron beyond 42,000. These are the highest values that 
ought to be assumed in designing electromagnets. The total 
magnetic flux is calculated by multiplying the figure thus assumed by 
the number of square inches of sectional area. 

To calculate the Magnetizing Power requisite to force a given number of 
Magnetic Lines through a definite Magnetic Reluctance. 

. Multiply the number which represents the magnetic reluctance by 
the total number of magnetic lines that are to be forced through it 
The product will be the amount of magneto-motive force. If the 
magnetic reluctance has been expressed on the basis of centimetre 
measurements, the magneto-motive force, calculated as above, will 

need to be divided by 1*257 M.e.,by --\ to give the number of 

ampere-turns of requisite magnetizing power. If, however, the 
magnetic reluctance has been expressed in the units explained below, 
based upon inch measures, the magnetizing power, calculated by the 
rule given above, will already be expressed directly in ampere- 
turns. 

To Calculate the Magnetic Reluctance of an Iron Core. 

{a) If dimensions are gitu:n in centimetres. — Magnetic reluctance 
being directly proportional to length, and inversely proportional to 
sectional area and to permeability, the following is the formula : — 

Magnetic reluctance = t— > 

but the value of fi cannot be inserted until one knows how great B 
is going to be ; when reference to Table III. gives /a. 

(b) If dimensions are grim in inches, — In this case we can apply 
a numerical co-efficient, which takes into account the change oif 
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To Calculate thk Amperk-turns op Magnetizing Power 

REQUISITE TO PORCE THE DESIRED MAGNETIC FlUX THROUGH 

THE Reluctances op the Magnetic Circuit. 

(a) ff dimensions are given in cenHmeira the rule is : — 

Ampere-turns s the magnetic flux, multiplied by the magnetic 
reluctance of the circuit, divided by ^ of «> (» i * 257).' 

Or, in detail, the three separate amounts of ampere-turns required 
for three principal magnetic reluctances are explained as follows : — 

Ampere-turns required to drive N lines) _ m w A .^ 4f 
through iron of armature . . . . f " Ai /*i ' 10 * 

Ampere-turns required to drive N lines! j« m ^ £A . 4f 
through the two gaps . . . . ) Aj "^ 10 * 

Ampere-turns required to drive vW\ __ ^j A . 4^ 
lines through the iron of magnet core j A,fi, "'" 10 * 

And, adding up : — 
Total ampere-turns required = — N <7^ + a + A"^r • 

(b) ff dimensions are given in ittches^tht rule is : — r^' t^si^^ 
Ampere-turns s magnetic flux multiplied by the magnetic reluc- 
tance of the circuit Or, in detail : — 

Ampere- turns required to drive N lines! _ m ^ f\ ^ .... 
through iron of armature . . . . T ^ A", /aj ^^*" 

Ampere-turns required to drive N lines! ^ m ^ ^^t 
through two gaps | A% 

Ampere-turns required to drive vW lines \ _ -,m ^ ^s v a • « * « • 
through iron core of magnet .. [ "'^'^ ^ A^jfi, ^^ * 

And, adding up : — 

AiMi A, Ajfijl 

It will be noted that here r, the coefficient of allowance for leak- 
age, has been introduced. This has to be calculated as shown later. 
In the meantime it may be pointed out that, in designing electro- 
magnets for any case where v is approximately known beforehand, 
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the caloilation may be Amplified by taking the sectional area of the 
magnet core greater than that of the armature in the same proportioii. 
For example, if it were known that the waste lines that leaik were 
going to be equal in number to those that arc usefully employed in 
the armature (here v - 2), the iron of the cores might be nude of 
double the section of that of the armature. In this case /13 win 
approximately equal /ft^. 

To Calculate the Cospficbnt op Allowance for 

Leakage, v. 

V =s total magnetic flux generated in magnet core -7- nsefbl 
magnetic flux through armature. The respective useful and waste 
magnetic fluxes are proportional to the permeances along their respec* 
tive paths. Permeance^ or magnetic conductance, is the reciprocal of 
the reluctance^ or magnetic resistance. Call useful permeance diraogh 
armature and gaps u^ and the waste permeance in the stray fidd 



fip; then 



V = 



» + «r 



w may be estimated by the Table XIV. given on p. 177, or other 
leakage rules, but should be divided by 2, as the average difference of 
magnetic potential over the leakage surface is only about half that at 
the ends of the poles. 



Rules for Estimating Magnetic Leakage. 
(I. to III. adapted from Professor Forbes* Rules.) Aox 

Prep, I. Permeance between two paraUd ateas fadtig one anoiher. 
Let areas be Ax" and A^" square inches, and distance apart if' inches^ 



then> 



Permeance = 3* 193 X ♦ (Aj" + A,*) -i-iT. 



Prop. IL Permeance between two equal adjacent rectangular 
lying in onepkmc — ^Assuming lines of flow to be semicircles^ and that 
distances d^* and d^ between their nearest and farthest edges respeo> 
tively are given, also cT their width along the parallel edge: — 



d: 



Permeance = 2 • 274 x «" X log^ ^^ 



2 F 
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Prop. in. Permeance between two equal parallel rectangular areas 
lying in one plane at some distance apart — Assume lin^ of leakage to 

be quadrants joined by straight lines. 

i •rid" '^ d '')v 
Permeance = 2-274 x o^ X log^o] i + .»/ | 

Profi. IV. Permeance between two equal areas at right an^ to one 
another. 

Permeance (if air angle is 90*) =s double the respective value 
calculated by II. or IIL 

Permeance (if air angle is 270^ = } times the respective value 
fralculated by IL 

If measures are given in centimetres these rules become the 
following ^— 

Li(Ai+A^-rrf; 

IL-?lQg.^. 






Prep. V. Permeance between two parallel cylinders of indefinite 
length. 

The formula for the reluctance is given on p. 175 above: the 
permeance is the reciprocal of it. Calculations are simplified by 
reference to Table XIV., P* i77* 
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American Foundry Practice: Treating of Loam, 

Dry Sand, and Green Sand Moulding, and containing a Practical Treatise 
upon the Management of Cupolas, and the Melting of Iron. By T. D. 
West, Practical Iron Moulder and Foundry Foreman. Second edition, 
with numerous illustrations^ ^rown 8vo, doth, lOtr. M 

The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. By T. 

CODRINGTON, M.I.C.E, F.G.S., General Superintendent of County Roads 
for South Wales. Second edition. 8va {Ntarfy ready. 

Hydraulic Steam and Hand Power Lifting and 

Pressing Machinery, By Frederick Colybk, M, Inst CE., M. Sist M.E, 
With llplaia^ 8vo, doth, l&r. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer, 

M.LCE., M I.M.E. m/1 %i folding plates^ 8fO^ doth, iir. U. 

Pumps and Pumping Machitiery. By F. Colyer. 

Second Part With 11 large ^ata^ Svo^ doth, its. id. 

A Treatise on the Origin^ Progress, Prevention, and 

Cure of Dry Rot in Timber; with Remarks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood from Destruction by Sea- Worms, Beetles, Ants, etc By Thomas 
Allen Britton, late Surveyor to the Metropolitan Board of Woiks, 
etc, etc With 10 plates, crown 8vo, doth, 71. 6dl 

The Artillery of the Future and the New Powders. 

By J. A. LoNGRiDGE, Mem. Inst. CE. 8to, doth, 51. 
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Hints on Architectural Draughtsmanship. By G.. W. 

TUXFORD Hallatt. Fcap. 8to^ doth, i#. U 

Sponi Tables and Memoranda for Engineers ; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst, C.E., Author of * Architectural 
Surveyors' Handbook,' ' Hurst's Tredgold's Carpentry,' etc. Eleventh 
edition, 64010, roan, gilt edges, i#. ; or in cloth case, l#. U 
Thb work b nrinted in a Dcari type, and b to small, measuring only •! In. by i| In. by 
I in. thidc, that ft may be easuy earned in the wabtcoat podcct. 

*'It b certainly an extremdy rare thine for a reviewer to be called npon to nodee a Tolumt 
measoring but t| m. by if in., vet these dimensions faithfully represent the site of the handy 
little book before ns. The vofume— which contains 118 printea pajj^ besMes a lew blank 
pages for memoranda-^s. in fact, a true podcet-book, adapted for bong carried in the waist- 
coat podcet, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 
would imagine could be oompcessed into so small a space. .... The little Tolume has been 
compiled with considerable care and judgment^ and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little podcet companion."— Aii|cmrrr»|f. 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and ArtificuU 

ConcreU^ its VarUiUs and Constmctive Adapiathnt. By HSNRY RsiD, 
Author of the ' Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement' 
Neil Edition, with 59 woodcuts and ^ plates^ 8vo^ doth, 15J; 

Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete; especially 

written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By John Nbwman, 
Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., crown 8vo, doth, 4/. U 

Electricity as a Motive Power. By Count Th. Du 

MONCBL, Membre de I'lnstitut de France, and Frank Gbraldy, Ing^ 
nieur des Fonts et Chauss^es. Translated and Edited, with Additions, Dy 
C J. Wharton, Assoc Soc TeL Eng. and Elec IVith 113 engravings 
and diagrams^ crown 8vo, doth, 7#. A 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By Dr. Gustav Zeunbr, 
Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confederated Polytechnikum of 
Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professor J. F. 
Kliin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. JUustrated^ 8vo, doth, I2i. 6d. 

The French 'PolisJur^s Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining;, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions (or Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, Directions for Re- 
polishing. Third edition, royal 32mo, sewed, U 

Hops, their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countria. By P. L. SiMMONDS. Crown 8vo^ doth, 4/. U 

The Principles of Graphic Statics. By George 

Sydenham Clarke, Major Royal Engineers. With iia iUuHraHons. 
Second edition, 4to, doth, 12s. M 
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Perspective^ Explained and Illustrated. By G. S. 

Clarke, Capt R.E. With iUusirtUwns. 8to, doth, y. U 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Series of Rules and Tables 

for the use of Engineen, etc., etc. By Thomas Box. Ninth editioii. 
nmwur^Hs plata^ post Sto, doth, 51; 

TJu Essential Elements of PrcuticcU Mechanics; 

kued on the PrituifU of Wbrk^ designed for Engineering Students. Bt 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for CIyu 
Engineers. Third edition, ^pUh 148 wood engrmnp^ post 8to^ doth, 

CONTBimt 

Chap, f . How Woric k Measured by a Unlc, boch with and without fdereaet to a Uail 
of TUne->Chap. a. The Work of Uvinf Agents, the Influence of Friction, and fastfo du ce a 
one of the moet beautiful Laws of Motion— >Cna|». y The princi^cs expounded in the first and 
second chapters are applied to the Modon of Bodies— Chap. 4. The Trintniitsion of Wocfc by 
simple Machines— Chap. |. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

• I Breweries and Mailings : their Arrangement, Con- 

I straction, Machinery, and Plant By G. Scam ell, F.R.LB.A. Second 

edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By F. COLYBR, MXCJEL» 
M.LM.E. WM aofiatet^ Sto^ doth, 12s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise an the Construction of Hori- 

wontal and Vertical Watarmkeelt^ spedally designed for the use of opeim* 
tive mechanics. By William Cullrn, Millwright and Engineer. With 
1 1 plata. Second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4to^ doUi, 12/. U 



A Practical Treatise on Mill-gearings Wheels, Shafts, 

\ Xiggtrs^ etc,; for the use of Engineers. Br Thomas Box, Third 

* ' 1 edition, with 11 plata. Crown 8to, doth, 7#.M 

; J Mining Machinery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

* .\ Machinery, Tools, and other Appliances nsed in Mining. By G. G. 
t ANDRi, F.G.S., Assoc Inst C.El, Menu of the SodeCy of Engineers. 

Royal 4to, oniform with the Author's Treatise on Coal Mining, con- 
taining 1 8a plata^ accoratdy drawn to scale, with descriptiTe text, in 
a Tols., doth, 2f* IS'* 

CONTEMTt t 



Machinery for Prospecting, Rscavating, Haulinc, and Hoistinf— Vt- , . 

Treataunt of Mineral Piroducts, including Gold and Silver, Cniftu, Tin, and I sod, Irosi, 
Coal, Sulphur, China Clay, Brick Eaitl^ etc 

i' t 
I Tables for Setting out Curves for Railways, Canak, 

R9ads^ etc.^ vanring from a radios of frrt chains to three miles. By A. 
Keh NEDY and K. W. Uackwood. JUmstrattd 3amo^ doth, t#. M 
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Egyptian Irrigation. By W. Willcocks, M.I.C.E., 

Indian Public V^rks Department, Inspector of Irrigation, Egypt With 
Introduction hv Lient-CoL J. C* Ross, R.E^ Inspector^eneral of 
Irrigation. Wuk numercui Htkograpks and wood engravings^ royal 8t(H 
doth, \L i6r. 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineers and Machinists^ 

giving the values of the different trains of Wheels reouired to moduce 
Screws of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.K.A.S., 
etc. Cloth, oblong, t#« 

Screw Cutting Tables^ for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels for cutting th« 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making th« 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. MARTIN, Engineer. 
Second edition, oolong, doth, i/., or sewed, U 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

Vahe Gears by Simple Ceometrieal ConstmcHon^ based upon the prindplet 
enunciated in Euclid's Elements, and comprising the various forms ol 
Plain Slide- Valve and Expansion Gearing : togetner with Stepkhenson'a, 
Gooch's, and Allan's Link-Motions, as applied dther to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Edward T. Cowumo Welch, 
Memb. Inst Mechanical Engineers. Crown 8vo, doth, 6i; 

Cleaning and Scouring : a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 
dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christophir. i&no, sewed, 6d. 

A Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mining. By 

WiLUAM ^ruKBLtY Grssliy, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. JUustratod wHk 
numerous woodcuts and diagratns^ crown 8vo^ doth, 5/. 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam Users^ 

comprising a variety of useful information for Emplojrer and Workman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Engineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam* 
using Public. By Mauricr John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
32mo, roan, gilt edges, 51; 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding, Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Cfres by menns of Electriaty. By HiProLYTt FoNTAiNB, translated 
from the rrench by J. A. Bbrly, CE., Assoc. S.T.E. With engramttgu 
8vo, doth, 91; 
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TAe Assayet^s Manual: an Abridged Treatise on 

the Dodmastic Examination of Ores and Furnace and other Artificial 
Products. By Bruno Kirl. Translated fay W. T. Brannt. With 65 
UlustrmtUm^ ovo, doth, I2x. U 

Dynamo ' Electric Machinery: a Text -Book for 

Students of Electro-Technology. By Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., 
D.Sc., M.S.T.E. \Ntw tdUion in tJUpruu 

The Practice of Hand Tuminz in Wood, Ivory, Shell, 

ite,, with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as may be required 
in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc ; also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning. (A book for beginners.) By Francis Campim. 
Third edition, with wood engravings, crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 

CONTBNTt : 

Ob Lathes— Turning Toob— Turning Wood— Drfllln^— Screw Cutting— Mi»c»lbneooi 
AMaratut and Proccucs^Tuming Particular Fonn>— Stawing— PoIitliing^Spinning If ctab 
-Material*— Ornamental Turning, etc 

Treatise on Watchwork, Past and Present. By the 

Rer. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With '^% Uhutrations, crown 
8to^ doth, 61; U 

CONTSNTS t 

Definitions of Words and Terms used in Watchwork— Tools— Tuno— Historical Sum* 
mary— On Calculationn of the Numbers for Wheels and Pinions ; their ProportioBal Sites, 
Trains etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up— l*he Verge— The Horisontal— The DupleJi— The Lever— The Chronometei^Repeatiag 



Watches— Keyless Watches;^l*he Pendulum, or Spiral Spring— Compensation— Jewelling 01 
~" ■" let— Clerk< 



Pivot Holes— Derkenwell— Fallacies of the Trade— Incapacity of Workmen— How to ChooM 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Algebra Self-Taught By W. P. Higgs, M.A.. 

D.Sc, LUD., Assoc InsL C.E^ Author of * A Handbook of the Differ- 
ential Calcttlns,' etc Second edition, crown Syo, cloth, 2/. U 

CONTENTS! 

Symb<Js and the Signs of Operation— The Equation and the Unknown Quanlhy^— 
Po^tne and Negative Ouantities*-Multiplicatiun—>Involution— Exponents — Necatnre Eirpo- 
nent* — Roots, and the Use of Exponents as Logarithms— Logarithms — ^Tahlea of Lonriihmt 
and Proportionate Parts— Transformation of System of Logarithms — Common Us— of 
Common Logarithms — Compound Multiplication and the Binomial Theorem— DIvirioa, 



Fractions, and Ratio— Continued Proporti<m— The Series and the Summation of the 
Limit of Series— Square and Cuhe Roots— Equations— Lbt of Formula, etc 

Sponi Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, 

Military, and Naval; with technical terms in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, 3100 pp., and nearly 8000 engravings^ in superrojral 8to^ 
in 8 divisions, 5/. 81. Complete in 3 toIs., doth, 5/, 5/. Bound in a 
su|>erior manner, hxdf-morocco, top edge gilt, 3 Toli^ 6^ I Si; 
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Teleph(m€s^ their' Construction and Management. 

By F. C. Allsop. Crown 8vo^ doth. $/• 

t fl 

Hydraulic Machinery^ PcLst and Present. A Lecture 

delivered to the London and Suburban Raflway Officials' Association. 

By H. Adams, Mem. Inst C.E. Folding plate. 8vo, sewed, u. 

• > 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By Thomas Pray, 

Jun., C.E., M.E^ Member of the American Soaetyof Civil Engineers. 
% vols., royal 8vo, doth, 12/. 6dl 

Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to the 

Members of the Iron and Steel Assoeiation on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1889. Issued June 189a 8vo^ sewed, 51; 

Bad Drains^ and How to Test them; with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitaiy Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Hak&is Rkkybs. Crown 
8vo, doth, 3f. 6i^ 



Well Sinking. The modern practice of Sinking 

( and Boring Wells, with geological considerations and examples of Wdls. 

j By Ernest Spon, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E., Mem. Soc Eng., and of the 

I Franklin Inst^ etc. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 

doth, iQt.td. 



The Voltaic Accumulator: an Elementary Treatise. 

By £milb RtYNiER. Translated by J. A. Berly, Assoc Inst EE. 
With 63 illustrations^ 8vo, doth, 91; 

Ten Years* Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Downward Filtration. By J. Bailet Denton, Mem. Inst C.E 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo^ doth, y. 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendicular 

\ System. By Wiluam Penman, C.E 8vo^ doth, ^. M 

! 

\ The Electromagnet and Electromapietic Mechanism. 

\ By SiLVANUS P. Thompson^ D.Sc, F.tl.S. 8vo^ doth, 15/. 
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Pumps^ Historically^ Theoretically^ and Practically 

Considered, Bj P. R. BjoRLlNa WUk 156 Uhutratwns. Crown 8to» 
doth, 7#. U 

The Marine Transport of Petroleum. A Book for 

the use of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Underwriters, Merchants, Captains 
and Officers of Petroleum-carrying Vessels. Bj G. H. Little, Editor 
of the ' Liverpool Journal of Commerce.* Crown 8to, doth, lor. 6dl 

Liquid Fuel /or Mechanical and Industrial Purposes. 

Compiled by E. A. Braylsy Hodgbtts. With wood engravimgg. 
8to^ doth, 7/. M 

Tropical Agriculture: A Treatise on the Culture, 

Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the principal Products of 
the VegeUble Kingdom. By P. L SiMMONDS, F.LS., F.R.C.L New 
edition, revised and enlax^ed, 8to, doth, aij; 

Health and Comfort in House Building; or, Ventila- 
tion with Warm Air by Sdf-acting Suction Power. With Review of the 
Mode of Calculating the Draught m Hot-air Flues, and with some Actual 
E»>erimenU bv J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Haywakd, M.D. 
with plates and woodcuts. Third edition, with some New Secticni^ and 
the wbole carefully Revised, 8vo, doth, js. 6d. 

Losses in Gold Amalgamation. With Notes on the 

Concentration of Gold and Silver Ores. With six platet. By W. 
McDsRMOTT and P. W. Duffixld. 8vo, doth, 5/. 

A Guide for the Electric Testing of Telegraph Cables. 

By CoL V. HosKicER, Royal Danish En^neers. Inird edition, crdwn 
8vo^ doth, 4/. U 

The Hydraulic Gold Miner i Manual. By T. S. G. 

KiRKPATRicx, M.A. Oxon. With 6 plates. Crown 8vOb doth, 6r. 

** Wt venture to think that thit work will become a text-book 00 the Inpoctant suUect of 
whidi it treatk Until comparatively recently hydraulic mines were neglected. This was 
scarcely to be surprised at, seeing that their working in California was brought to an abrupt 
termination by the action of the farmers on the dibrit question, whilst their working in other 
parts of the world had not been attended with the antiapated success."— ril# Mining World 



The Arithmetic of Electricity. By T. Q'Conor 

Sloahb. Ctofwii Svo^ doth, 4«. 6d. 
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In demy 4tOy handsomelj bound in doth, iUustraUd vnih Si20/uilfageplaia^ 

Price 15J; 



ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IH BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

A OOMPLSTS WORK ON THE DETAILS AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF BUILDINa OONSTRUOTION AND DESIQN. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architect. 

ConUininc tso PUtes, with numerous Drawings selected fSrom the Architcctnrs 

of Former and Present Times. 

The DeUttb and Dmpu are Drawn f Sc^^ I", |\ Y% and PuUnu 

bang cld^ 



The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part ; — ^Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds and Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Pile 
Foundations, Chimney Shafts according to the rq;ulations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged under the 
following heads : — Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Resi- 
dences and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels and Taverns, and 
Buildings of a general character. 

AU the Plates are accompanied with particulars of the Work, with 
Explanatory Notes and Dimensions of the various parts. 
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Crown SrOf doth, with flliistratioiiSy 51; 






WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 

FIRST SERIES. 



. 



By ERNEST SPON, 



BookUndiM. 
Bronzes andBronxing. 
Candles. 



Synopsis op Contknti. 

rreezu^t 

Fulminattt. 

Furniture Creams, Oils, 
Polishes, Lacquers, 
and Pastes. 

Gildinff. 

Glass Cuttin(;, Cleaning, 
Frosting;, Drilling, 
Darkening, Bending, 
Staining, and Paint- 
ing. 

Glass Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining, 

Gums. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn Woiking. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans, Tapanning, and 
kindred processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 



Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping Adds. 

Drawing Office Details. 

Drying Oils. 

Djfiiamite. 

Electro • Metallurgy — 
(Cleaning, Dipping, 
Scratch-brushing, Bat- 
teries, Baths, and 
Deposits of crery 
description!. 

Engraving on Wood, 

Copper, Gold, Silver, 

Steu, and Stone. 
Etching and Aaua Tint 
Firework Making — 

(Rockets, Stars, Rains, 

Gerbes, Jets, Tour* 

billons. Candles, Fires, 

Lances,Lifhts,Whecls, 

Fire-balloons, and 

minor Fireworks). 
Fluxes. 
Fonndiy Misturct. 

Besides Receipts relating to the lesser Technological matten and . 

such as the manufacture and use of Stencil Plates, Blacking, Crayons, Pasttk 
Putty, Wax. Sixe, Alloys, Catgut, Tunbridge Ware, Picture Frame and 
Architectural Mouldings, Compos, Cameos, and others too nnmeroos to 
mentioiL 



Paper. 

Paper Hanging. 

Painting in Oils, in Water 
Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Tran^ 
murency, Sign, and 
Carriage Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery^Cays, Bodies, 
Glases, Coumrs, Oils, 
Stains, Fluxes, Ena- 
mels, and Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidermy. 

Tempering Metals. 

Treating Horn, Mother^ 
o*-Pearl, and like wa\^ 
stances. 

Varnishes, ManufiKturt 
and Used 

Veneering. 

Wadiing. 

Waterproofing. 

Welding. 
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PUBLISHED BY K & F. N. SPON. 



^3 



Crown 8vo» doth, 485 pages, vnOi Uliistrmtioiis, S^ 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 

SECOND SERIES. 

By ROBERT HALDANE. 



n 



r 



Synopsis of Contents. 

Didnfectants. 
Dyeing, Staining, and 
Colouring. 



Extracts. 

Fireproofing. 

Gelatine, Gme, and Size. 

Glycerine. 

Gnt 

Hj^rogeaperodd. 

Iodine. 



Iodoform. 



iTorr snbstitntet. 
Leatner. 
Lominoiis bodies. 



Matches. 
Paper. 
Parchment. 
Perchloric add. 
Potassium oxalate. 



Addimetry and Alkali- 

metry. 
Albnmen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler Incmstations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleanring. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 

Pigments, Paint, and Painting: embracing the preparatioo of 
Pigments^ indnding alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, FranUbrt, hroiy, 
1^P» sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp^ cobalt, cseruleum, Egyiytiaa, 
manganate, Paris, Pdigot, Prussian, snudt, ultramarine), browns (bi^Uc^ 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswidc, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Pnissiaii, 
sap, Schede's, Schweinfuxth, titanium, verdigris, rinc), reds (Brasilwood lakc^ 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt nink, cochineal lake, oolc^ 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (ahm, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — ^by American, Dntdi, Freodu 
German, Kremnits, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, aiM 
composition of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson's white, sine white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, ydlow lakes); Ami 
(vehides, testing oils, <mers, grinding, storing, applyii^ piinung, diyuif^ 
filling, coats, brushes, surface, water-colours, removing smeli,^ disooloratioa ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime j>aints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paials^ 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; J^nling (genersl instractiosH, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring point work ; carriage pa inting -||-priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oQs^ 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-vamiahiag, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 
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CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 



Crown 8vo, doth, 480 pages, with 183 illiutratioiis, Ss. 



WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 



THIRD SERIES. 



By C. G. WARNFORD LOCK. 



Uniform with the First and Second Series. 



Synopsis op CoKTzma. 



Alloyi. 


Indium. 


Rubidium. 


Alamininm. 


Iridium. 


Ruthenium. 


Antimony. 


Iron and SteeL 


Selenium. 


Barimn. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


Silver. 


Berjlliam. 


Lanthanum. 


Slag. 


Bismnth. 


Lead. 


Sodium. 


Cadminm* 


lithium. 


Strontium. 


Cesium. 


Lubricants. 


Tantalum. 


Calcium. 


Magnesium. 


Terbium. 


Cerium. 


Manganese. 


Thallium. 


Chromium. 


Mercurje 


Thorium. 


Cobalt 


Mica. 


Tin. 


Copper. 


Molybdenum. 


Titaniunw 


Didjmium. 


Nicka 


Tungsten. 


Electrics. 


Niobium. 


Uranium. 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Vanadium. 


Eibium. 


Palladium. 


Yttrium. 


GalUnm. 


Platinum. 


Zinc 


Glass. 


Potassium. 




Gold 


Rhodium. 
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CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 



NOW COMPLETE. 

fVM marly 1500 illustration^ in super-royal 8yo, in 5 Divisions, dotlL 
Divisions I to 4, IS'. 6^. each ; Division 5, 17/. 6^. ; or 2 vols^ doth, £^ lor. 

SPONS' ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MANUFaIdTURES, AND COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited by C G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.a 

Among the more important of the subjects treated o^ are the 
following i^ 



Adds, 307 pp. S20 figs. 
Alcohol* S3 pp. 16 figs. 
Alcoholic laqnors, l^ pp. 
Alkalies, S9 pp. 78 fi^ 
Alloys. Almn. 
Asphalt Assaying. 
Beverages, 89 pp. 29 tigs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching Powder, 1$ pp. 
Bleaching, CI pp. ^ ngs. 
Candles, 18 pp. 9 ngs. 
Carbon Bisnlplude. 
Cdlnloid, 9 pp. 
Cements. Clay. 
Coal-tar Products, 44 pp. 

Com, 8pp. 
Coffee, 32 pp. IX figs. 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 figs> 
Cotton Mannfactores, 62 

pp. 57 figs. 
Drugs, 38 pp. 
Dyeing and Calico 

Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 
Dyestuffs, 16 pp. 
Electro-Metallurgy, 13 

pp. 
Esqplodves, 22 pp. 33 figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous Substances, 92 

Floor^doth, 16 pp. 21 

figs. 
Food Preservation, 8 pp. 
Fmit, 8 pp. . 



For, 5 PP- 

Gas, Coal, 8 pp. 

Gems.. 

Glass, 4S pp. 77 figs. 

Graphite, 7 pp. 

Hair, 7 pp. 

Hair Manufactures. 

Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs. 

Honey. Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice, ID pp. 14 figs. 

Indiarubber Manufac- 
tures, 23 pp. 17 figs. 

Ink, 17 pp. 

Ivory. 

Jute Manufactures, 1 1 
pp., II figs. 

Knitted Fabrics -^ 
Hosiery, 15 pp. 13 figs. 

I^^^ 13 PP* 9 ngs- 
Leather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 

Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp. 6 figs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 figs. 

Matches, 17 pp. 38 figs. 

MordanU, 13 pp. 

Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, 10 pp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp. 

Paint 

Paper, 26 pp. 2t figs. 

Paraffin, 8 op. 6 figs. 

Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 

Perfumes, loppw 



Photography, 13 pp. 20 

figs. 
Pigments, pp. 6 figs. 
Pottery, 46 pp. 57 figs. 
Printing ana Engraving, 

20 pp. 8 figs. 
Rags. 
Resinous and Gummy 

Substances, 75 pp. 16 

figs. 
Rope, 16 pp. 17 figs. 
Salt, 31 pp. 23 figs. 
Silk, 8 ppw 
Silk Manufactures, 9 ppw 

II figs. 
Skins, 5 pp. 
Small Wares, 4 pp. 
Soap and Glycerine, 39 

pp. 45 figs. 
Spices, 16 pp. 
Sponge, 5 pp. 
Starch, 9 ppw ID figs. 
Sugar, 155 pp. 134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin, i8pp» 
Tea, 12 pp. 
Timber, 13 pp. 
Varnish, 15 ppw 
Vinegar, 5 pp. 
Wax, 5 pp. 
WooL 2 pp. 
Woollen Manufactures, 

58 pp. 39 figs. 
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PUBLISHED BY E. 8t F. N. SPON. 



A SUPPLEMENT 



SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING. 

BoiTiD vt ERNEST SPON, UtUM. Soc Emoimuu, 



Abkcw, Coonten, Speed 
Indicaton, uid Slide 
Rnle. 

Agricnltvnl I)ii[deinail> 
and H*cUiieiy. 

Air Comprcaon. 

Aidmil Cluucotl Ma> 

AntiiiMiqr. 

Axle* uid Azk^Nnct*. 

Bun UuUiieiy. 



Bnka. 

Bride HKhJnay. 

Bridget 

€■£«« Tor Uine*. 

Cdenlni, DiSmntialuid 

Cux«l«. 
Caipentiy. 

Cut Il«G. 

Cement, Concrete 
Limes, uid Mortar. 
CUnmey Shafts 
Coal CleuxiiiE u 



Coal Mining; 
Coal Cntdng Hadiinei 
Coke Oren*. Copper. 
Doc^ Diainaga. 
Dredging Machinen. 
DTnamo ■ Electric and 

Htgneto-Electric Ha- 

cUuefc 
DTnamometen. 
Electrical Engineering 

Tel^raphf, Electric 

Lighting and Itt pnc- 

tteaIdetaib,Telepbone* 
Enginei, Varietiei oC 
ExplMi*e& Fani. 
Founding Moolding and 

the practical work of 

the Fonndrf. 
Cat, HanaTactnre «f. 
Hannen^ Sleani i 

other Powe& 
Heat Horae Fowv. 
HydranUca. 
HTdro-geoIogjr. 
Indicator*. Iron. 
Lifla, Hoiila, and Elera- 



Ughlhootca, BtMqn^aad 



Machine Toda. 
Halerlab of Conatne- 



Orei, MacUnay aad 

Drcrni 
neia. 
PileDrivii^ 



I^Tometcfla 



RockDrilla. 

Rolling Stodt. 

Sanitary EBgtneerin^ 

ShaftiBg. 

Sted. 

Steam Ituvrf. 

Stone UacAbety. 
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38 CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 



In demy Svo, doth, 600 pages, and 1430 inustrations, 6t. 

SPONS' 

MECHANICS' OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 



Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 

and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 

— Soldering, Brazing, and Burning— Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 

descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 

their uses. Explanations (with Diagrams) of 1 16 joints and hinges, and 

Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture, 

Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building— Cabinet-Making 

and Veneering — Carving and Fretcutting — Upholstery:— Psundng, 

Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors^ and 

Fittings — Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds — Polishing 

Marble, Metals, and Wood — ^Varnishing — Mechanical movements, 

illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion — ^Turning in Wood 

and Metals — Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta, 

and Concrete — Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc» && — 

Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing — Plastering and 

Whitewashing — Paper-hanging— Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging, ordinary 

and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 

Pavements, and Bridges— Hedges, Ditches, and Drains— Water 

Supply and Sanitation— Hints on House Construction suited to new 

countries. 

E. & F. N. SPON, 126, Strand, London. 

New York : 18, Cortlandt Streot. 
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